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A Loyal Heart 

The Story of One Who Had Followed the Flag 

By Marie Allen Kimball 



'X'HE July sun shone hot on the red 
* earth of the hill vineyard back of 
the Wilcox house, where Job was slowly 
zigzagging his horse and cultivator 
among the young vines. His old father, 
with a hoe in his rheumatic contorted 
hands, was pottering about, fancying he 
was helping. 

A woman came out on the back porch, 
her face twisted by the hot glare, and 
called shrilly between her hands, 
** Grandpa, — grandpa-a." 

'* I'm coming, Marthy, '* he hurriedly 
answered, in his high, thin voice, hob- 
bling over the rough ground. 

**The churnin's ready," she said 
sharply, when he arrived. "It's out 
there under the pine trees. Be lively, 
now, if you expect the butter to come 
to-day." 

He began to turn the handle of the 
churn ; chuck, chuck, went the cream, 
an accompaniment to his thoughts. 

** I do believe I hear the children," 
he said to himself, after a while, as merry 
voices came on the breeze from the cool 
ravine. 



Presendy two girls and a boy came 
racing down the dusty road, unmindful 
of the heat. They saw him, and came 
and threw themselves down on the pine 
needles. 

*'Oh grandpa!" cried Bobby pant- 
ing, ** what do you think ! Sam Pitcher's 
having the ditch water let on his place ; 
we've been watching them. I wish pa 
would. ' ' 

' * All in good time, ' ' answered the 
old man. ** It takes money, you know. 
Did your ma say anything about the 
Fourth of July, Susie ? " he asked anx- 
iously. 

'* Yes; she's going to let us sing. 
Mrs. Wilson promised to fix me a white 
dress ; Nellie's got one ; but ma and pa 
ain' t going. ' ' 

The grandfather's face fell ; he had 
been taking both hands to the churn 
handle, the cream was getting hard ; 
now he stopped and rested. 

** Did she say anything about me? It 
seems as if I had to go. ' * 

*• No ; but I'll ask her. Here she 
comes. ' ' 
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Martha WUcox's calico skirts hung 
limply about her lank form, while her 
face looked sharp and alert from the 
depths of her slat sunbonnet. 

"Oh, ma, * * called out the boy, * * can' t 
grandpa go to the Fourth of July with 
us ? We can all squeeze in the cart. ' * 

**No; he can't,'* she answered 
sharply. ' * Ain' t I got enough to do 
without him getting sick ? The whole 
thing is a pack of foolishness ! ' ' 

** I've been pretty smart lately," 
pleaded the old man ; " and I'd like to 
go. I was an old soldier, Marthy. ' ' 

" Well, you won't ! " she said con- 
temptuously. • ' I should think it was 
about time for you to be done with such 
nonsense ! If you was in your coffin, 
you'd get up and drag it behind you, 
if you heard a drum or saw a flag fly- 
ing. You can't go, and you needn't 
say another word about it. ' ' 

The children began to plead for the 
poor old man. 

'* Shut up, "cried the mother, crossly, 
* * or you won' t get there either. ' ' 

She looked into the churn, then went 
to the house to prepare to take out the 
butter. 

" It's mean of ma ! " said Susie, re- 
sentfully as her mother disappeared. 

" Hush, dear ! " said the grandfather ; 
"you mustn't talk so. You see, your 
mother don't understand. She was 
born and raised on this coast, and 
didn't know anything about the war. 
But when you've followed the old flag, 
lain out in mud and rain, and starved 
in prisons, you feel different ; if there's 
glorying in the stars and stripes you 
want to be in it ! " 

The old man seemed to forget the 
children ; the light breeze ruffled his 
thin white hair, his faded eyes looked 
unseeing to the beautiful hills ; he was 
living the war over again. 



' ' Grandpa, tell us how you broke 
your arm," said Nellie, caressing his 
hand. 

" Well, dear," smiling upon her," it 
ain' t much to tell. We were in camp 
then drilling, hadn't been ordered to 
the front. Our captain was a great 
stickler for things to go fast, and I was 
on one of the pieces. Four horses we 
had, and one had been condemned. I 
knew he couldn't keep up with the 
leaders. I spoke to the captain about 
it ; he was a sharp man. * Got to do, 
got to do it,' he said. You know, 
Bobby, a soldier must obey. I took 
my place, though I felt I had ten 
chances to one to get hurt, and the 
horse, too. Well, it happened just as I 
thought, they took the horse clean of! 
his feet. I was thrown, unconscious, 
with my arm broken in three places, 
and the poor beast was killed, his hind 
legs cut entirely off. I had a time with 
that arm, I can tell you. I might have 
got mustered out on account of it, but 
I went back and stayed by the old flag 
till the end, thank God !" 

" I am going to be a soldier, ' ' said 
Bobby enthusiastically ; * * and I hope 
there'll be another war when I grow 
up.- 

" No, don't say that, my boy ; you 
don't know anything about the terrible 
suffering. Only be ready to fight if 
your country needs you. ' ' 

The Wilcoxes lived in the California 
foothills, near the town of Barnet's 
Camp. They had cleared a few acres, 
and set out fruit trees and vines, but 
they were very poor. Job worked out 
when he could, and they tried to strug- 
gle along until their ranch began to 
yield. Job was a fat, good-natured man, 
who took things easy, which rasped and 
fretted his wife unbearably, for she was 
his opposite in all respects Barnet's 
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Camp was a sleepy town. It had grown 
like a mushroom, in a night, while the 
great railroad was being built, and a 
difficult piece of mountain engineering, 
some miles beyond, made it a terminus 
for a time. When the great work was 
completed, and the road moved on, the 
town stagnated and had stagnated ever 
since. 

Bamet' s Camp had not thought itself 
patriotic this year. The proprietor of 
the comer store had tried in vain to stir 
up some latent enthusiasm, with a view 
to increased trade, for a Fourth of July 
celebration. 

Then Prof. W. Augustus B. Bulloo 
came. He wanted to get up a * * patri- 
otic evening, with a fire balloon ascen- 
sion afterwards,** and charge twenty-five 
cents admission, on the night of the 
Fourth. He called a meeting at the 
schoolhouse of all the town children. 
He offered to train them, and furnish 
sashes and caps of red, white, and 
blue. He was a little man, with eye- 
glasses and a silk hat ; he had a taking 
manner, and a fine singing voice, and 
he soon had every child wild to take 
part. 

Barnet's Camp did not care ; if any- 
body wanted to get up an entertain- 
ment without any trouble to its citizens 
it was willing to pay its * * two bits ' ' 
and go to see it. 

So the practicing began. Day after 
day the old schoolhouse rang with stir- 
ring melody. 

The professor was troubled about 
one thing ; he wanted some go<3d solo 
singers to give the national airs of other 
countries to his chorus. Some one told 
him of the Wilcoxes. They could sing ; 
Nellie and Susie had warbled like the 
birds ever since they were little things. 
W. Augustus B. Bulloo paid a visit to 
the little cabin under the hill, and 



cajoled their mother into consenting (a 
decision she afterwards regretted when 
she reflected that it might be another 
expense). 

So the delighted children weht to 
town to rehearse with the others, and 
the woods and ravines rang with stirring 
melodies, that warmed the cockles of 
grandpa's heart. 

Grandpa Wilcox had not been in 
California many years. Often and often 
his soul was homesick for the old place, 
the weather-beaten little house, where 
the sound of the waves lapping upon 
the shore came softly in summer time. 
When he walked with the children 
under the great pines, where the brakes 
grew tall and manzanita berries shone 
red among their silver gray leaves, he 
used to tell of the New England home, 
the cranberry bogs and salt marshes, 
the pasture where the huckleberries 
grew and blackberry vines trailed over 
the stone walls ; how he went digging 
clams when the tide was out and saw 
the pilot boats putting off. Then he 
would sigh and think of the old friends, 
of the talks and recollections outside 
the church while eating the basket din- 
ner before the afternoon service. How 
he longed to go back and rest in the 
little white picketed inclosure, where 
mother and the babies were sleeping. 
He might have stayed there, but when 
he had grown feeble and unable to 
work, to prevent his coming on the 
town his neighbors had sent him to 
his son, happy-go-lucky Job, who had 
all he could do to take care of his sharp 
wife and pretty children. 

Martha Wilcox had resented his com- 
ing, and, although not exactly unkind, 
she treated the good old man with a 
peremptoriness that was very hard to 
bear. 

With the childishness of age, he 
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came back to the subject of the cele- 
bration. 

** It * pears like I might go, Marthy," 
he said, querulously, the day of the 
Fourth. 

* * Well, you can* t ; your clothes ain' t 
fit to be seen. ' ' 

"Job ain't going. I might put on 
his.** 

Martha laughed. ' * Yes, do ! * ' she 
said. * * They' d fit you about as well 
as a saddle would a pig ! ' 

She was frying eggs ; the grease 
* ' spit ' ' and hit her on the face. 
* ' You' re a regular old nuisance any- 
way," she said angrily. 

The old man's face flushed, then 
turned mutinous. He went slowly out. 

'' I will go," he thought, the hard 
tears of age standing in his eyes, * * and 
I don' care if I never come back ! ' ' 

He was very quiet that afternoon, but 
something of the energy of youth shone 
in his seamed face. He watched the 
children getting ready, so proud of their 
red, white, and blue, and saw them 
drive away. Then he told his son that 
he was going to bed. He started 
toward his bedroom off the woodshed, 
but came back and said simply, 
* ' Good-night, Job ; good-night, Mar- 
thy. God bless you. ' ' 

* ' Your father did not make as much 
fuss as I expected ; he is so childish," 
said Martha. 

Her husband sighed. "I'd have 
liked right well to have had him 
gone," he said. 

Grandpa got out his old threadbare 
suit and put it on. He buttoned the 
coat up tight to cover his coarse shirt. 
He trembled with excitement as he 
opened the door and looked out ; all 
was quiet ; he closed it softly and went 
through the vineyard to the trail over 
the hill, the shortest way lo town. 



He forgot his stiff old limbs ; the 
years, the homesickness, the sense of 
uselessness dropped from him like a 
mantle ; he was young again, going 
forth to honor his country's flag, as he 
had fought her battles ! 

The long summer dusk had turned 
into evening when he reached the town. 
A train was sizzling of? steam at the 
station, but the one street was silent and 
deserted. Lights burned in the saloons 
and the drug store had a faint illumina- 
tion. All Barnet's Camp had gone to 
the hall to be patriotic. 

It was at the end of the straggling 
street, a long two-storied building, the 
front rising straight, to give a square 
effect. The lower part was used for a 
dilapidated tin shop. A narrow, ladder- 
like staircase, with a single hand rail, led 
up the outside to the hall. 

Grandpa was very late. He hurried 
along the board sidewalk, sometimes 
stumbling on the steps and inclined 
planes which varied its length. 

In front of the hall a big bonfire 
smoldered sullenly, its glory waiting to 
be revived ; farther away the great bal- 
loon which was to burn in mid-air 
tugged at its fastenings. 

But what was that ? Grandpa stood 
still ; a tiny point of fire on the broad- 
side of the great hall roof. He hurried 
nearer ; could it be his old eyes had de- 
ceived him ? No, the hall was on fire ! 

He started to give the alarm, but at 
the foot of that rude stairway he hesi- 
tated. A panic and a rush down here 
would* be certain death to many, and 
the children were up there ! He must 
save them. He thought clearly and 
quickly. He alone must put it out ! 

Near the bonfire was a tub of water 
and a pile of sacks, put there with fore- 
thought ; for a conflagration, this dry 
weather, would wipe out the town. 
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He could find no ladder, but with 
almost the strength of youth he 
wrenched a broad board from a fence ; 
he soaked the sacks and carrying them 
ran through an unused feed stable up 
to the loft window. 

Would the board reach? Yes, it 
touched and rested on a ledge of the 
cornice of the hall. Across that slender 
bridge the old man went ; as his fingers 
clutched the square abutment the board 
slipped and fell with a dull thud to the 
ground. No matter ! He climbed up 
the steep roof holding to the straight 
front, then along the ridgepole ; lean- 
ing over he struck at the creeping 
flames on the other side with the wet 
sacks. 

The fire had gained some headway ; 
he struck again and again ; his muscles 
were like steel. The flames flickered, 
then burst out again. The clear voices 
of the children floated out — 

" The star-spangled banner, oh long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

The fire flashed up ; the old man 
worked on ; it grew less under the re- 



peated blows, then it went out ! He had 
saved the children ! With the thought 
his strength seemed to leave him, his 
tense fingers lost their grasp, he slipped, 

down, down, on to the edge, over 

And the voices still sang on — 

" oh long may it wave 
0*er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 



An hour later the crowd poured out. 
The bonfire was rekindled, the whole 
place was full of light. 

It glowed on the great balloon sailing 
away over the big hill, and on the eager 
upturned faces, and revealed an old 
gray head lying upon the yellow foxtail 
grass, covered with the dust of the 
street. 

A woman cried out and ran and lifted 
the burned hand still grasping the wet 
sack. 

*' Why, it's old Grandpa Wilcox !*' 
she cried. 

**Yes, Lord!" the white lips said, 
in answer to another summons ; and the 
brave old soldier, ' * present for duty ' * 
to the last, was mustered out ! 



The Lonely Heights 

By Lucy D. Thomas 

Together had we thought to climb Life's height; 

To-day I stand alone. 
Holding the prize that would have brought delight, 

Couldst thou have known. 
Fain would I stand in earth's obscurest spot, 
Uncrowned by fame, and poor and world-forgot. 
Were but thy love my crown; my wealth, thy praise; 
Thy love, thy life, thy faith my light of days. 

Oh, love-begot! 
For lonely are the heights and sad to win. 

Since thou art not. 
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Women Who Have Made the World Better — II 



LUCY STONE 



By Mary Sargent Hopkins 



** /V/l AKE the World Better. ' ' These 
* ' * were the last words of Lucy 
Stone, a woman who had toiled for 
more than fifty years for the uplifting of 
her sex ; a woman who having once set 
her hand to the plow never looked 
backward. Let us glance at the early 
life and the toil and struggles of the 
maturer years of this noble woman, and 
see what a wonderful work she accom- 



plished in making the world better. In 
the rush of advancement and improve- 
ment of the present, it may be well to 
pause, once in a while, and consider to 
whom and to what we owe many of 
the advantages of this modern life. 

The intellectual efforts of men have 
brought about seeming miracles, with 
steam, electricity, and kindred powers, 
and we have become so accustomed to 
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these wonders that we would not deny 
the possibility of anything, no matter 
how antagonistic to our ideas of natural 
laws, if Edison or some other great in- 
ventor stood sponsor for the wonder. 

Up to within a comparatively few 
years, with some exceptions, men had 
— or thought they had — a monopoly in 
brains, as they certainly had in advan- 
tages of education and employments. 

It remained for the present century, 
which has been called *' woman's cen- 
tury," to give woman a chance, and 
Lucy Stone was one of the first to give 
herself to the work of making that 
chance possible. Her work extended 
far beyond the demand for political en- 
franchisement ; the gaining of so-called 
** woman's rights " was not so impor- 
tant to her as the rectifying and abolish- 
ing of women's wrongs. The ballot 
she considered only as a means, not 
an end. 

She was a pioneer in the cause of lib- 
eral female education ; she strove to 
open new avenues to woman's industry ; 
to secure equal wages for equal work. 

When Lucy Stone entered upon her 
career, there existed laws in nearly all 
the states of the Union which deprived 
wives of a just share in mutual earnings 
of married partners, which gave hus- 
bands absolute control over their wives' 
dowries. A husband could leave his 
wife destitute by willing away his estate. 
Mothers were deprived of all legal claim 
to their own children, and in various 
other ways the laws made women vir- 
tual slaves to their husbands. Not that 
all men took advantage of these condi- 
tions, but it was possible for a man so 
disposed to deprive a woman of almost 
everything but her life, and be upheld 
by the law, if that woman was so un- 
fortunate as to be his wife. 

Half a century ago, a woman had no 



legal right to her own clothes, even if 
she had earned them. There were then 
but thirteen occupations open to women ; 
now, there are few she cannot enter. 
There was but one college where women 
were admitted when Lucy Stone was of 
college age, that of Oberlin. There 
are now more than forty thousand 
women in colleges. It is a compara- 
tively easy matter now — in the day 
when children educate their parents in. 
many instances — for a girl to go to 
cx)llege, if her mind and desires lead her 
in that direction. 

How many would enter upon college 
life, if the conditions that surrounded 
Lucy Stone were imposed upon them ? 
How many would persevere if a stern 
father, after helping his sons to gain an 
education, would ask if his daughter was 
crazy, because she too wanted the same 
privilege ? How many would work un- 
til they were twenty-five, picking ber- 
ries and chestnuts, teaching in district 
schools, to earn money to take them to 
college, and make their way through 
the course by teaching in the prepara- 
tory department and doing housework 
at three cents an hour ? 

Most of the students at Oberlin 
college were poor, and they were fur- 
nished with board at one dollar per 
week. Lucy Stone could not afford 
even this sum, and during most of 
her course she cooked her food in 
her own room, boarding herself at a 
cost of less than fifty cents per week. 
She had but one new dress during her 
college life — a cheap print ! Think of 
that ye fashionable young ladies of the 
present, whose graduation gowns in 
many instances cost more than a woman 
could earn by a year of hard work, in 
those **good old days." 

Inconsistency, which is so hard a 
matter to deal with at any time, evi- 
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dentiy was in a flourishing state at this 
period, for when at the end of a four- 
years* course Lucy finished her college 
education, she was appointed to write 
an essay to be read at Commencement, 
but was notified that one of the profes- 
sors would have to read it for her, as it 
* ' would not be proper for a woman to 
read her own essay in public, " It is 
interesting to note that rather than not 
read it herself, the young woman de- 
clined to write it. 

Forty years afterward, when Oberlin 
celebrated its semi-centennial, Mrs. 
Stone was invited to be one of the 
speakers at that great gathering. 

It was in 1847 that she graduated 
from college, and from that year up to 
within a few months of her death, in 
1893, Lucy Stone worked with voice 
and pen in the good cause of helping 
women to help themselves. 

Beginning as an anti-slavery speaker, 
she put into her lectures so much of 
woman' s rights and so little of abolition 
that the Anti-Slavery Society who ar- 
ranged her meetings told her it would 
not do. She answered : ** I know it, 
but I cannot help it. I was a woman 
before I was an Abolitionist, and I 
must speak for women. ' ' So they com- 
promised, not wishing to lose the silver- 
voiced orator, by arranging that she 
should speak for abolition on certain 
nights in the week and on the theme 
nearest her heart on certain other 
nights upon her own responsibility. 

At this time there were no suffrage 
associations, and she started out with 
no backing, and absolutely alone. 
There were but few in the country who 
were in favor of equal rights. 

During the early part of her cam- 
paign she herself put up the posters for 
her meetings with a little paper of tacks 
and a stone picked from the street. 



Sometimes the boys would follow, hoot- 
ing and tearing down the posters. She 
would call them about her and per- 
suade them to let the bills alone. 

Once on a cold winter night when 
she was lecturing, a pane of glass was 
removed from behind th^ desk, a hose 
put through, and she was deluged with 
ice-cold water. She put on her shawl 
and continued her lecture. All sorts 
of contemptible devices were resorted 
to, in order to break up the meetings, 
but generally without success. 

Traveling all over the States, she 
lectured before people who had never 
heard a woman speak in public before. 
This tiny, sweet-voiced woman was a 
great surprise, where the audience were 
expecting something far different, as 
the general idea at that time of a 
woman's rights advocate was that she 
must perforce be a tall, gaunt, angular 
person, with a masculine air and a stri- 
dent voice, who went around berating 
the men. 

Mrs. Stone spoke with natural elo- 
quence, with no tricks of oratory, but 
with earnestness and sincerity. Great 
personal magnetism and a forgetfulness 
of self made up a wonderfully sweet 
personality, and a howling mob would 
quiet down to listen to her. 

Her courage and tact in times of 
danger were remarkable. In one in- 
stance, at an anti-slavery meeting held 
on Cape Cod, in a grove, so threaten- 
ing became the crowd, that one by one 
the speakers left the platform until only 
Lucy Stone and Stephen Foster were 
left. She said, ** You had better run, 
Stephen, they are coming ! " * * But 
who will take care of you ? " he asked. 
At that moment the leader of the mob, 
a big man with a club, sprang upon the 
platform. Quick as a flash Lucy turned 
to him and said, ** This gentleman will 
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take care of me/' and he did. He 
marched her through the crowd, who 
were roughly handling Mr. Foster and 
the other speakers, and her arguments 
so prevailed upon him that he mounted 
her upon a stump and stood by with his 
club while she addressed the mob. As 
usual, she swayed them as wind bends 
a field of grass, and they were soon 
busy taking up a collection to replace 
Stephen Foster's coat, which they had 
torn from top to bottom in the struggle. 

Like many others who have felt them- 
selves called upon to do a peculiar 
work, involving great personal sacrifice, 
she had resolved never to marry ; and 
like many others she was won from this 
•resolve by a young man, who was, as 
Mrs. Livermore called him, the one 
husband in all the world for her. 
Henry B. Blackwell loved Lucy Stone 
so well that when he married her he 
married all her beliefs, and consecrated 
his life to service in the cause to which 
she had pledged herself. And well 
did this man carry out his promises. 
Highly gifted in mind and heart as was 
Mrs. Stone, she never, without the 
counsel, comfort, and aid of this good 
and loyal husband, could have carried 
out her plans and seen the fruition of 
so much of her labor. The fact that 
their domestic life was as happy and 
unsullied as their public labors were 
united, speaks volumes for the justice 
and practical workings of their ideas in 
regard to marriage. 

It was in 1855 that Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell were married at 
the old home of the bride, among the 
hills of West Brookfield, Mass. Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, then 
the pastor of a church in Worcester, 
Mass., performed the ceremony. In 
speaking of this occasion, Col. Higgin- 
son says : ** For years the impression 



existed in some quarters, and was some- 
times repeated by those who should 
have known better, that the peculiarity 
of her marriage was that it was not 
strictly a marriage ; that she disavowed 
the marriage tie. I can testify that if 
ever there was a marriage tied abso- 



Henry 6. Black wsLL 

lutely and indissolubly, not only in sub- 
stance but in form, it was then and 
there.'' 

At the time of their marriage they 
entered a joint protest against the in- 
equalities of the laws which gave the 
husband the control of his wife's per- 
son, her property, and her children. 
This protest, widely published at the 
time, gave rise to much discussion, and 
helped in the amendment of the laws. 
Lucy Stone decided, with her hus- 
band's full consent, to keep her own 
name, and, as eminent lawyers could find 
no law requiring a wife to take her hus- 
band' s name, she continued to be called 
Lucy Stone through nearly forty years 
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of happy wedded life. The reason for 
not taking Mr. Blackwell's name was 
that she regarded the loss of a woman's 
name when she married as symbolical 
of her loss of individuality. 

Perhaps the most salient points in 
Mrs. Stone's life-work were : First, 
her series of lectures, beginning in 1847, 
and continuing for ten years, until the 
birth of her daughter Alice. This ear- 



LucY Stone and Baby Alice 

(From an Original Ambrotyi>e> 

lier work culminated in the first Na- 
tional Woman's Rights Conventions 
held in 1850 and 1851 in Worcester, 
Mass. Public attention was attracted 
throughout the country, and Mrs. John 
Mill was inspired to write an article in 
the Westminster Review on The En- 
franchisement of Women, which started 
the agitation in Great Britain, resulting 
in the establishment in 1869 of munici- 
pal woman suffrage in England. Sec- 
ond, the calling of the convention in 
1 869 in Cleveland, Ohio, which resulted 
in the formation of the American 



Woman' s Suffrage Association. Third, 
the establishment of the Woman's Jour- 
nal in 1870, in co-operation with Mary 
A. Livermore as managing editor, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, and T. W. Hig- 
ginson as editorial contributors. At 
the end of two years Mrs. Livermore 
resigned from the position of editor-in- 
chief, and Mrs. Stone assumed control, 
which she maintained up to her death, 
her husband and daughter acting as 
co-editors. 

She did a great deal of work in the 
West, as well as participating every 
year, from 1853, in the annual hearings 
on Woman's Suffrage before the Legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and other states. 

She lived to see laws changed, preju- 
dices modified, co-education established, 
industries and professions opened, 
woman's suffrage on school questions 
established in twenty states, municipal 
suffrage in Kansas, and full woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming. One who knew 
her well says : * * The world is not yet 
ready and able to see the measure of 
Lucy Stone's character or the majesty 
of her work. In time, manhood and 
womanhood will stand abashed and rev- 
erent in recognition that the spirit 
which animated her from first to last 
was that divine love of liberty and hu- 
manity which has caused men to lead 
forlorn hopes, which has sent them un- 
falteringly to battle, to prison, or to the 
scaffold, which nerved the heroes who 
fought at Bunker Hill, and which in- 
spired the long anti-slavery struggle. 
It was that which caused Lucy Stone in 
youth to choose the path beset with 
hardship, poverty, and contumely, and 
in old age sent her from place to place 
through cold and storm, when her pref- 
erences and feebleness would have kept 
her at her own fireside." 
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It was a wonderful throng that gath- 
ered at the funeral of Mrs. Stone, which 
was not like a funeral, but, as one said, 
more like a solemn celebration and a 
coronation. The services were held in 
the Church of the Disciples, in Boston, 
and were attended by more than eleven 
hundred people. In his address. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames said : '* Lucy Stone 
was incarnate conscience ; her mind 
went straight to the justice of every 
question, and could never get away 
from it. With a smile and a voice like 
an anger s, she yet stood strongly to af- 
firm that justice is the law of the world, 
and that the reign of right is the reign 
of God. Yet had she that fine combi- 
nation of the old-time domestic woman- 
liness, with the most modern and lofty 



aspirations for purity, liberty, and prog- 
ress.** 

And so with eulogy, and amid music, 
and beautiful flowers wet with the tears 
of sorrow- stricken family and friends, — 
among whom were to be found many of 
the best known names in the world, — 
all that was earthly of Lucy Stone van- 
ished, but — 

Somewhere, O faithful heart, thou'rt beating still. 
Perchance, the evening breeze a message fair might bring, 
But all too deaf our ears. Our hearts too full of sordid care 



To know thy presence. 

Yet thy kindly hand may {. 

And we may follow ; when we little know who leads. 



For when in life, none might fear to walk beside thee, 

Though rough the path, 'twas alwavs right. 

With patient hope thy heart was filled ; 

Though heavy oft, thy cross was lifted murmurless. 

No unwillins sacnfice thy daily life. 

And when all told, the measure of thy years, 

Thou gav*st up thy life. 

No unwilling sacrifice Uiy death. 

Thy death ? Thou didst not die I 

The simple faith, the kindly deed, shall always live. 

Like brightest stars, forever fixed in memory^s sky. 

To guide our weary souls to nobler aims, 

Our earth>wora lives to happier end. 



Our Country's Natal Day 



By Lalia Mitchell 

We praise Thee for the Past, O God, 
On this our country's natal day; 

The glorious paths our fathers trod, 

The hero blood that of our sod 
Makes more than common clay; 

The work they wrought that nothing mars; 

Our banner. Freedom's Stripes and Stars. 

And for the present, fair and bright. 

We thank Thee, O Thou King of kings; 
For love of justice and of right. 
For strength and courage in the fight — 

These are no idle things. 
Since blest the land whose life-blood runs 
Through noble sires and gallant sons. 

But for the Future, O we crave 
Thy benediction. Prince of Peace, 

That still unstained our flag may wave 

Above the merciful, the brave, 
Till stars and planets cease, 

Where'er its glories are unfurled 

Revered and loved of all the world. 
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Vacationing in the Rockies 



The Companionship of Mountains and Streams 

By Annie Curd 



'olorado we would go — as 
larte poetically expresses it, 
the sunset that beckons far 
ice we had decided, it was 
ifore we woke one bright 
g and found ourselves in the 
letual sunshine. 

our headquarters at Colo- 
s, that little gem of an up- 
Here on one of her broad 
th some dear old southern 
made our summer home, 
rls in the house helped won- 
>righten up our social life in 
ind were many times our 

on picnic excursions and 

trips. But the most satis- 
mion on our jaunts over the 
as our well-filled lunch box, 
s of which we thoroughly 
we loitered in some rocky 
ling to the ceaseless sound 

water dashing down the 
de. Our hunger appeased, 
the remaining crumbs of 
se, and cake to the little 
chipmunks that tipped up 
/ way to get the tidbits, 
ered away as fast as their 
)uld carry them, 
ming feature of a July in 
s the opportunity offered 
le many-hued, beautifuUy- 
lowers. Once a week dur- 
er season the railroad offers 
irsions to Spinney, sixty 
which are worth many times 
id. The train rushes through 
rock-ribbed cafion, coming 



often, unexpectedly, upon a flower- 
decked * ' mesa ' ' — Spanish for plain. 
The train slows up and the passengers 
pile out pellmell. Then the real scramble 
commences, and only too soon the bell 
rings its note of warning, and from 
every direction come the flower-laden 
men, women, and children. The engine 
shrieks, and we are off for ' ' new worlds 
to conquer," the coaches looking like 
veritable nosegays with the Colorado 
state flower — the columbine — in the 
lead, followed by the bluebells and ex- 
quisite Mariposa lilies. At one point on 
this memorable trip we had a fine view 
of the Snowy Range of New Mexico, 
while we played " hide and seek'* the 
day through with that hoary old moun- 
tain. Pike's Peak. 

The sightseer should by all means go 
to that wonderful mining town. Cripple 
Creek — ** Cripple," the natives and 
miners call it. The thousands of tour- 
ists who go to the top of Pike's Peak 
can, by the aid of their glasses, look 
down upon these great gold fields and 
count a half-dozen busy towns, built 
around the original camp at ** Cripple." 
Very close to heaven we seemed as we 
climbed to the top of Gold Hill or Bat- 
tle Mountain on that remarkable trolley 
line recently built. When, however, 
we looked at the car full of rough, be- 
grimed miners, we realized that we were 
"of the earth earthy." It was during 
the great rush for the gold fields, that the 
story is told of a tired-looking waitress 
saying, * * Keep your knives for pie, we 
ain' t got time to change at this station. " 
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The richest mine in the camp is * * The 
Independence," owned by a resident of 
Colorado Springs, a Mr. Stratton. Mr. 
Stratton was a poor man, and it is said 
first walked into Cripple Creek to save 
the $3. 50 stage fare. Now it is said that 
Mr. Stratton' s foreman could easily take 
out $100,000 a month, but the wealthy 
owner says that his gold is safer in his 
mine than in any bank in the country. 
When this man, who has a reputation 
for a kind heart, was asked what he in- 
tended to do with his mine he said, 
*'Keep it in trust for the poor people of 
whom I have always been one, and with 
whom my sympathies will ever remain. ' ' 
While circling Gold Hill we looked up 
amidst the clouds, and had a fine view 
of Altman, said to be the highest in- 
corporated town in the world. 

One of the many delightful trips 
which we took was the day ride over 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
to beautiful Greenwood Springs, three 
hundred miles west of Colorado Springs. 
The introduction to what lay before us 
was when we entered the Canon of Ar- 
kansas, known as " The Royal Gorge," 
and gazing up saw the crested crags rising 
to such a height above us. The river 
foamed along its rocky bed, and anon the 
way became a mere fissure. All day 
we dashed along at a headlong speed, 
ever following some tortuous stream in 
its windings through dark caflons and 
deep gorges. It was after we had crossed 
the Great Continental Divide that we 
saw the famed Mountain of the Holy 
Cross, of which we had so often read. 
Now we saw it through our own vision 
— a great white cross of snow lying on 
the sloping crest of a mountain far 
away. 

The little town of Buena Vista seemed 
so attractive, nestled down in the moun- 
tains, that we stopped off for a few days 



to try our skill angling for the gamy 
trout. But the trout, like ourselves, 
were of! for a vacation. Here we saw 
some of the finest strawberries we had 
ever seen, and that, too, in August. 
The grand old mountains " Princeton," 
** Harvard," and "Yale" reared their 
stately heads in the distance, and the 
beautiful mesa that stretched between 
the villages and those tall, grim sen- 
tinels, certainly deserved its name, 
" Buena Vista," — Beautiful View. 

As we approached Leadville, a storm 
came up suddenly — so often the case in 
the summer in the mountains ; and as 
we stood upon the platform, the most 
gorgeous rainbow I had ever seen 
spanned the heavens from mountain to 
mountain, making a scene of surpassing 
beauty. In the distance, as the storm 
cleared away, we saw the Leadville 
graveyard, which in its neglected con- 
dition was the embodiment of grim 
desolation, and the words of the cowboy 
were recalled, '* Leadville ! Why that's 
the fattest graveyard you ever see." 
We went through the Grand River 
Cafion by moonlight — a more magnifi- 
cent cafion I've never seen — and 
reached Glenwood Springs about eleven 
o'clock. 

Here we found a fine hotel, "The 
Colorado," owned by the Raymonds of 
excursion fame, — having been built 
midway of the continent to accommo- 
date their parties. It is a model all- 
around- the-y ear hotel. The terraced 
grounds are beautifully laid out, and 
flowers and sward show the best of care. 
Vine-covered arbors lead down to the 
bathing pool and bath houses, grateful 
indeed to the tired eyes in that high, 
sunny altitude. At Glenwood we 
found fifty springs, many of them sul- 
phur impregnated with iron. The bath 
houses are of stone, with every conven- 
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ience and best of service, and the tiled 
bathing pool is the largest in the world. 
The water is said to have great healing 
powers. 

A burro ride up South Cheyenne 
Cafion, one golden summer's day, 
proved a novel experience. This cafion 
is a stupendous gorge, which untold 
ages have cut through the solid granite, 
with perpendicular walls rising from one 
to two thousand feet. Between these 
walls, which in places are only a stone's 
throw across, dashes a clear, sparkling 
mountain stream. The main part of the 
south cafion is about three-quarters of 
a mile in length, at the end of which we 
encountered an immense solid wall of 
rock, down which the stream plunges 
in a series of cascades called * ' The 
Seven Falls. ' ' The topmost fall can be 
reached by a strong, well-built stairway 
constructed on the rock wall. Unfor- 
tunately this caiion does not belong to 
the government and twenty-five cents is 
collected from every tourist visiting this 
grand mountain gorge. 

A short distance from the falls a trail 
leads ofF across the stream up to the top 
of famous Cheyenne Mountain, to the 
lonely grave of Helen Hunt, the gifted 
writer. I was not a little surprised 
when the guide told me that ** Satan," 
the burro I was riding, was the leader 
and always led the procession. * * Sa- 
tan," hearing his name, pricked up his 
ears and started of! apparently without 
knowing that he was carrying 165 pounds 
avoirdupois on his back. Up the trail we 
pushed our way, zigzagging back and 
forth to make the ascent less steep. 
Finding that "Satan" knew his busi- 
ness better than I did, I held the bridle 
tightly to keep him from stumbling, 
turned around in the saddle, and fairly 
drank in the magnificent panorama be- 
low. These burros are tough, sturdy 



little animals — the instinct of caution 
showing itself in every turn they make. 
By the time the circuitous climb was 
made I felt that I would like to own 
' * Satan ' ' and keep him in a glass cage 
as a reminder that our backs are made 
to fit the burdens imposed upon us. At 
the top of the mountain we dismissed 
the guide, and the last that I saw of 
them "Satan" was still in the lead, 
* ' Solompn ' ' following, while the guide 
astride of * * Old Dan Tucker ' ' was 
bringing up the rear. Here, in addi- 
tion to a beautiful view of mountain and 
plain, we found the pile of stones with 
which Helen Hunt had requested her 
friends to mark her grave. In life she 
had loved this mountain, and it was her 
wish to be laid after death in this lonely 
spot. Years after her husband, a resi- 
dent of Colorado Springs, found that 
her grave was becoming a resort for 
picnickers, so had her body interred in 
the cemetery below. 

Of course we went to the top of Pike' s 
Peak. It was a rare cloudless day and 
as we looked down, and around, the 
world seemed stretched out at our feet. 
Those who have not experienced this 
sensation can hardly realize what it is to 
look off over thousands of miles of the 
earth' s surface. There were mountains, 
plains, streams, cities, and villages in 
sight. With all this magnificence spread 
out before us at least two-thirds of the 
tourists spent the hour in having their 
pictures taken and looking over the 
photo curios for sale in the summit 
house. But they had been to the top 
of Pike's Peak ! 

Many beautiful souvenirs can be 
picked up in Colorado, if one's purse is 
long enough. The display of Mexican 
goods is fine, notably the leather work 
and blankets. The shops everywhere 
are gay with the beautiful blankets made 
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by the Navajo Indians, and durable 
baskets, the work of the Arapahoes, a 
tribe now nearly extinct, are for sale at 
fabulous prices. 

Colorado, with its azure skies, grand 
mountains, and glorious sunshine, has, 
too, its pathetic side. It has long been 
a resort for people suffering from that 
terrible disease — consumption. I was 
told by old settlers that the mistake so 
often made was that of invalids coming 
too late, and in many instances with 
barely enough money to get them there. 
The towns are overrun with poor, ema- 
ciated invalids trying to get work. It 
is a constant drain upon the sympathies 
of the churches, but they are said to 



respond most generously. * * A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind,** and 
many of the members of the Colorado 
churches — ministers as well — live there 
because they cannot live elsewhere. 
The churches in Colorado have adopted 
the use of the individual communion 
cups. The reason is apparent. 

A week in Denver, a short stay in 
Boulder, and the wonderful journey 
'* Around the Loop," to White Plume, 
wound up our vacation in the moun- 
tains. Though we may never go again, 
the recollections of the one summer, so 
charmingly spent with kindred — the 
mountains and streams — will always be 
tenderly cherished. 



Fashions and Fabrics — II 

Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 

By Margaret Bisland 



T^HE bathing dress deserves consid- 
* eration. It is preferably brown; 
a good, clean bronzy brown, to super- 
sede the blue for which we have almost 
a superstitious reverence. First, of 
course, Parisian women declared for 
brown, and the prime reason for their 
choice is that it is the most becoming 
shade for a bathing dress, and then it is 
one of the few tones that remain firm 
and fast after hundreds of dippings in 
salt water. 

Those who experiment with green, 
or red, or purple, all of them good be- 
coming tones, will quickly grow sadder 
and wiser at their own expense, for the 
sea water will wring the color out of 
such pretty water togs, and not infre- 
quently the bather herself will be stained 
by the running dye until her own pretty 
neck and arms much resemble a badly 



decorated Easter ^^'g. So let us be 
content with brown, and according to 
one's complexion select the suit. Cream, 
twine, and wood brown are the grada- 
tions to choose from, and, of course, if 
you simply cannot wear brown, then 
try gray, or a deep golden cream color. 
The lovely bathing suits made of oyster 
shell or mother-of-pearl gray offset 
with white or black trimmings are quite 
surprising. Middle aged women will 
do well to remember that stoutish fig- 
ures are seen to best advantage in dark 
brown and dark gray, and only slender 
young folks should indulge in white, 
pale gray, and yellow brown for wave- 
riding costumes. 

Now for the material wherewith sweet 
Thetis shall be clothed. Flannel is 
still regarded as the standard goods for 
the bathing dress, yet the majority of 
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women have transferred their allegiance 
from flannel to alpaca and brilliantine. 
Flannel is decidedly heavy when satu- 
rated and dries with provoking delibera- 
tion, while brilliantine, or good mohair, 
or the best alpaca, seem no weight at all 
in the water ; in fact their fiber rejects 
the fluid, and they all dry speedily. 
There is no extra expense involved in 
this last mentioned goods. Again, it is 
impossible to make a graceful wool 
bathing dress without allowing a great 
thickening of goods in the blouse and 
at the skirt belt, and on a woman who 
has a comfortable covering of flesh on 
her bones the fulled flannel produces an 
extra bungling girth that is not an 
enhancement to her looks. Mohair 
knows none of these failings, it does not 
shrink and pull, and no one can deny 
its durability. Mohair braid and wool 
braid continue in great demand for 
ornamentation and it is quite impossible 
to ignore the fact that flannel is very 
much employed in bands and belts and 
collars on the mohair skirts and blouses. 

Consider the making of a bathing 
suit very largely with regard to the 
figure. If you can and will only wear 
flannel, then take a bit of advice and 
make your knickerbockers of mohair. 
Cut them pear shape — that is to set into 
a snug, flat yoke at the hips and widen- 
ing a bit at the knee. Nothing will so 
relieve the undue weight of a water-log- 
ged wool bathing dress as the light, 
springy knickers. No inventress has 
yet risen to show us an improvement on 
the combination of blouse and trousers in 
one and the short skirt buttoning on to 
this union garment at the waist. How- 
ever, there is a marked alteration in 
many of the .skirts ; those of flannel, 
particularly, are shaped to close in 
without a pleat or gather, at the hips. 

A purely conventional bathing dress 



of this season is of brown mohair. 
About the foot of its up-to-date skirt 
runs a widish band of fine deep cream 
serge, with a narrower fold an inch above 
that (this fold, by the way, is set on to 
give the skirt necessary solidity and 
weight at the bottom). A sailor blouse 
of brown mohair forms the upper half 
of the costume and over its shoulders 
falls a really huge square sailor collar of 
cream serge. The collar in front has 
points that converge and taper nearly to 
the waist line and where its ends come 
together a scarf of cream wash silk is 



Brown Brilliantine 

softly knotted in a sailor's twist. The 
vest is of mohair, barred with bands of 
cream wool braid no wider than b^b6 
ribbon, and the long sleeves have cuffs 
of cream serge. 

An ornamental idea, for a slim young 
girl, is very adequately set forth in the 
accompanying picture. Here is a yel- 
low brown alpaca suit that is full of 
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body and skirt and buttoned up behind. 
Madam Paris says the most graceful 
and novel swimming costumes are so 
fastened — the yoke and belt, sleeve 
bands and skirt border, are made of 
clear blue flannel pierced with a leaf 
pattern through which shows the pale 
brown mohair. Elaborate as this looks, 
it is the labor of one who does the 
simplest sewing, for at any art needle 
workshop a pattern can be inexpen- 
sively stamped on bands of sapphire or 
navy blue wool. These are then basted 
on the dress in the proper places and 
the line of the stamping followed on the 
sewing machine threaded with cream 
sewing silk. After the pattern has 
thus been secured, the inside of the 
design is clipped out, and the brown 
shows up prettily through the blue. By 
means of a mingled braid of dark and 
creamy threads the edges of the orna- 
mental bands are finished off, and then, 
on to the fashionable box pleat decorat- 
ing the skirt* s front and for the back 
fastening of the blouse, big, round, dark 
blue crystal buttons are sewed. These 
are pierced buttons without metal eyes. 

Important details of the bathing dress 
are the gay silk bandannas and polka- 
dotted squares used for tying over the 
ugly oiled silk bath cap and the ribbed 
wool hose that ought in color to match 
the wearer's dress. Now and then on 
the beaches are seen women in dark 
blue hose smartly polka dotted, or a 
woman in brown hose with thread-like 
stripes running the length of the stock- 
ings, but it is well to linger on the side 
of stern conventionality in the bathing 
costume, for no fashionable and ladylike 
person appears on the beach in anything 
suggesting conspicuous sensationalism. 

For beach and boat, whether the boat 
is a swift canoe or a stately sloop, the 
short skirt is omnipresent. Women 



are at last in an attitude of considerable 
independence toward the tyrant Fashion, 
for yield as they do to the trammels of 
the newly revived train, in the realm of 
their outdoor sports they will have 
none of it. This is as it should be, and 



For Beach and Boat 

two illustrations show how well the sea- 
side pleasure dress swings clear of 
mother earth. This proclamation of 
emancipation extends to serge, duck, 
piqu6, homespun, in fact to every skirt 
made for the energies of vacation life. 

Provided with a pretty dark serge 
suit for coolish days and a couple of 
dotted piqu6 dresses for warm ones, any 
girl can go to Narragansett and New- 
port even and ruffle it with the most 
bravely dressed dames and damsels, in 
satisfied consciousness that her simple 
little toilet is as nice as anything on the 
casino balcony or Bellevue avenue. 
Decidedly it is tasteless and foolish to 
wear lace, muslin, ribbons, frills, and 
flounces when rowing, driving, lying in 
the sand, sailing, wheeling, or walking. 
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heiresses to millions go through 
lay, even to teas and luncheons, in 
shirt waists and brief skirts, and 
yield to satin and lace shackles 
ening or some high function, 
le proper and delectable toilet is the 
id cotton goods, a piqu6 preferably, 
skirt short enough to display gay 
kled or plaid ankles and the feet in 
n shoes having low heels, round 



Country Comfort 
and extension soles. As the sketch 
s, one of the almost innumerable 
;rns of shirt waist character goes 
such a skirt, and in this instance 
>iqu6 is white with a blue dot fret- 
its surface. A yoke 13 simulated on 
and waist by means of narrow 
linen braid, finished in its angles 
)ws of small blue crystal buttons, 
lite linen collar and blue silk butter- 
3w give the neck a tidy finish, while 
cuffs are caught by a row of the 
\ buttons in place of links. 



Attention should be called to the 
sailor hat worn with this, for the style 
is one of the latest from Paris, and one 
of the most effective means of garnish- 
ing the stiff little headpiece. Just an 
ordinary white sailor is used and the 
crown circled with a black velvet ribbon, 
just as wide as the crown is high. In 
front the ribbon is drawn in four loops 
and clasped by a broad buckle washed 
in gilt. Any girl can get up such a hat. 

For a smart serge suit, adaptable to 
all seaside and country needs, the fol- 
lowing is offered in no uncertain words, 
for its repetition has been invariably at- 
tended with success. If unable to make 
at home a coat and skirt of fashionable 
new cut, invest as much as eighteen 
dollars in a blue or brown one at a shop, 
or take a gray homespun, if preferred, 
and then move confidently on to the 
counter where bargains in braid are a 
temptation. For a dollar a piece of 
pretty braid can be had and personally 
applied to the front edges, pocket bor- 
ders and cuffs of skirt and coat, and this 
braiding is advised because it serves to 
enrich a dress as nothing else can. Now 
drop around to the collar counter and 
buy an admiral re vers in white piqu6 
for forty-five cents. This falls in right 
over the serge revers, and gives an air 
of cool crispness that is not to be lightly 
ignored. Invest thirty-five cents in an 
Ascot tie of white piqu6 with scarlet 
polka dots, and there ! for some cents 
less than twenty dollars you are as 
smart a figure as ever adorned a sum- 
mer land or sea scape, and literally you 
are fit to go anywhere short of a ball, 
provided you wear a plain white or 
striped pink and white cotton shirt, a 
white collar, and a straw hat bound 
with a dark blue silk kerchief or rib- 
bon, picked out in red or white polka 
dots. 
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Home Science — I 



Domestic Architecture 

By Mrs. Burton Smith 

Good Housekeeping takes great pleasure in presenting herewith the initial paper in what 
it regards as an exceptionally important and instructive series. Its author, Mrs. Smith, President 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Women's Club, who writes so interestingly and well, will during the series 
give consideration to the vital topics of Domestic Architecture, Furnishing, Decoration and Sani- 
tation of the House, Food, Dress, Domestic Service and Management, Motherhood and Society, 
the Training and Education of Children. — Editor. 



\17ITHOUT doubt the first requisite 
"'^ for good home-making is that 
women should study the subject as a 
science. Call the subject what you will 
— Home Science, or Household Eco- 
nomics, or Home-making — it includes 
questions of vital importance ; and the 
truth remains that we must lay aside 
our serene satisfaction with the senti- 
mental attitude we have assumed to- 
wards it and take a logical hold upon its 
meaning and study its details accurately. 
When we do this, we may count our- 
selves more worthy to mold and govern 
family life. 

This thought applies with special dis- 
tinctness to the ho'ise — the shell of the 
home. The house must exist before the 
household. A study of house-needs, 
therefore, is the fundamental phase of 
home-making. Yet women, as a rule, 
leave this part of their proper work en- 
tirely to men. With a meek disregard of 
consequences, they too often accept the 
'* custom-made article" in houses, and 
then expend a vast amount of nerve 
force in vainly endeavoring to adjust 
themselves and their families to shells 
that do not fit ! Worse, verily, than 
any other ill-fitting garment is a house 
unsuited to the household. Of course, 
if the money is forthcoming, a good 
architect should be employed. This is 
not intended as a plea for the every- 
woman-her-own-architect style of pro- 
cedure. The specialist is one of the 



most glorious products of this century, 
and, whenever possible, we should com- 
mand his or her services in any depart- 
ment of work. But even a genius in 
architecture needs some intelligent as- 
sistance from the house-mother, whose 
special personal and family needs he 
cannot possibly divine. Architects will 
second the statement, I am sure, that 
they now receive a great deal of assist- 
ance and many suggestions but not of 
the right sort. Intelligent assistance is 
needed ; and, if an architect is too great 
a luxury, much accurate information 
which will enable the householder to 
demand a sound and suitable structure. 
If the house is to be bought or rented, 
who but the woman should know good 
from bad in style of architecture, mate- 
rials, construction, and interior arrange- 
ment ? Who should know better than 
the woman what suits the tastes and 
purse of the family ? And this brings 
us to the gist of the whole question — 
namely, that women are, in the nature 
of things, the world's house-planners, 
as well as house- keepers, and that in 
any case the responsibility rests eventu- 
ally with the woman of the home ; and 
the sooner she fits herself to meet this 
need, the sooner will our houses become 
what they should be — reasonable and 
beautiful structures. 

It is a far cry from the rude covert of 
the cave-dweller to the well equipped 
home of to-day ; and immense as the dif- 
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ference is in construction and material 
comfort then and now, it is not so great 
as the gap between the ideas of the two 
house-builders. Savage man dug out 
his hole under the eaves of a great rock, 
or threw together the materials of his 
hut for protection against wind and 
water and wild beasts. That was all. 
Modern man brings all the thought of 
all the ages to bear upon nature's 
wealth and produces a shell of intricate 
construction. To the life in this shell 
he gives the spirit of love and coopera- 
tion — and behold, the Home ! 

Let us emphasize this thought — that 
the idea back of our building is what 
mainly distinguishes us from the savage 
hut- maker. When we build houses for 
cover merely (some tenement or rent- 
ing houses, for instance), we have a 
painful kinship with the cave-dweller. 
If we build without full thought of every- 
day needs or largely for display, we 
declare a close likeness to the Indian, 
who carves the posts of his wigwam 
while the winds and rains beat through 
the chinks in its walls. And the moral 
of the story is, that what was a law of 
nature with him becomes a fault or 
crime with us, because of our greater 
knowledge and experience. His child- 
ish pleasure in meaningless decoration 
has been replaced by our knowledge 
that the essence of real beauty is the 
idea — the design ; and the simple in- 
stinct of self-preservation which gov- 
erned his actions has grown for us into 
the * ' Love ye one another, ' ' with all 
the responsibility and joy of thought 
and work for our brother man. 

Throughout the passing ages man's 
shelter has kept pace with his social 
condition, and the present hopeful, al- 
most noble state of domestic architec- 
ture is without doubt due to a social 
state which recognizes the true value of 



family life, of individual liberty, and of 
humanitarianism. Our forefathers of 
the hut or tent, among whom * ' the 
family," if existing at all, was at best 
a most vague institution, found their 
loose-jointed dwelling quite suitable ' 
and sufficient. The Egyptians, who 
gave to the world the first specimens of 
architecture, built to the glory of their 
rulers, not to the glory of God or for 
the good of men. Family life and in- 
dividual liberty were of small account 
among them, so the dwelling house, of 
any personal or private nature, was 
scarcely dreamed of in their philosophy. 
Among the Greeks we find a greater 
love of liberty and the beginnings of a 
consciousness of the beauty of family 
life. So we find in their communities 
the private dwelling evolving into some 
more defined expression of comfort and 
beauty. But the Greek was more in 
love with public festivals than with pri- 
vate life, and temples were the triumphs 
of Grecian architecture. His eye trained 
to forms of beauty and his body superbly 
active suggested to him severe simplic- 
ity in the interior arrangement of his 
home and the exquisite outline of its 
exterior. Another example of the evi- 
dent effect of social conditions upon 
home-architecture is found in the feu- 
dal castles of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. These great piles of stone, 
magnificently barren of comfort, were 
built as barricades against a warring 
state of society. They towered with 
appalling sternness among the mud huts 
of the soil tillers, expressing a state of 
feeling as unsympathetic as their out- 
lines were hard and unlovely. In later 
centuries, the noble suggestions of the 
Renaissance bore fruit in greater beauty 
and appropriateness in dwelling-houses 
and in all buildings. Society growing 
purer, more flexible, and more demo- 
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cratic, the private house became some- 
thing more than a covert, or a sleeping 
place, or a prison. Family life gave 
the first great lessons in social relations, 
and taught men the necessity and wis- 
dom of co-operation. Men began to 
learn, and are still learning, that they 
must not live or move, or build, each 
for himself alone. 

Gradually the whole civilized world 
has come to believe that every human 
being has a right to a decent and health- 
ful place to eat and sleep in, if nothing 
more. Men are studying and striving, 
not only to make their own homes com- 
fortable and beautiful, but to give to the 
least fortunate a share of God's freest 
gifts, sunshine and pure air. Though 
some of the tenement houses in this 
dear land of ours are blots on her fair 
record, it is a blessed truth that the 
poorest classes of America are generally 
better housed than in any other coun- 
try in the world. 

We have seen how general social con- 
ditions have affected domestic architec- 
ture. It is a matter of action and re- 
action. Men have been and will al- 
ways be immensely influenced by the 
houses in which they live. The ' ' Attic 
Philosopher ' ' no doubt said some wise 
and beautiful things, but we would not 
take him as a type of all-round normal 
growth. Remember, too, that he and 
other men who have worked nobly in 
cramped, unwholesome, or abnormal 
surroundings, were usually the products 
of good surroundings. If the attic 
philosopher's mother had spent as much 
time close under a roof as he did, it is 
certain that he would not have had intel- 
lect enough to philosophize as delight- 
fully as he did ! 

Bearing in mind this effect of the 
house on the human being — on his 
health, his mind, his character — let us 



see with what general principles we m'ay 
begin. In the first place, let us build 
conscientiously, realizing what a vital 
act it is to build a house. Let us build, 
not only with stability, but with truth ; 
aiming at soundness and avoiding sham. 
Again, a very practical precept is this, — 
build from the foundations up, and 
from the inside out. In other words, 
consider the character and importance 
of the foundations before you estimate 
columns and cornices, and arrange for 
the life of the people who are to oc- 
cupy the house before you outline 
beauty of exterior. Let the outward 
beauty grow naturally and of necessity 
out of the uses of the home. 

Where shall we live ? How shall we 
live? These questions answered defi- 
nitely and intelligently will carry us a 
long way towards successful results. 
The size, location, and surroundings of 
the lot upon which the house is to be 
built, and the climate of the locality, 
must determine to a large extent the 
style of architecture. The eternal fit- 
ness of things must be the motto. 
Broad verandas, wide windows and 
doors, placed to catch the prevailing 
breezes, but well put together for cold 
days, — these are the Southern and 
summer house necessities. As for gen- 
eral styles of building, a Swiss cottage 
should not be set on the level stretch 
of a city street, and the long unbroken 
flanks of a city house would not adorn 
green fields and shady groves. Much 
more variety, however, than we usually 
see is possible in our city houses. We 
may hope to be surrounded in time by 
repetitions of Mr. Alfred White's model 
block in Boston, with its open court 
and fountains and trees, or by such 
charming artistic results as are seen in 
the block on Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
sixth street, in New York, where artis- 
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tic unity in the architect's conception 
makes of the long stretch of houses a 
noble example of his art. If, however, 
we cannot have such co-operation and 
must build in the city each for himself, 
without regard to harmony with the 
close neighbor in brown stone or brick, 
we may at least demand an artistic sep- 
arateness for our house. Of course, 
the architect' s ability can best serve here, 
with the stipulation that he build for 
sunlight and pure air first (so hard to 
secure in a city block), before he con- 
siders exterior effect. A style of archi- 
tecture which allows a projecting upper 
story or a window jutting out to catch 
sunlight and air would mean added 
hours of beauty and comfort. 

Of course, the possibilities of beauty 
and expression of individual taste are 
much greater in country houses, or those 
in smaller towns. It is a blessed privi- 
lege to look out on green spaces and 
have the sunlight always looking in on 
us at some spot in the house. And in 
such places the householder of moderate 
means may have his own bit of green 
and plant the trees to suit his house or 
set the house to suit his trees. A house 
which seems to grow out of its sur- 
roundings is an actual possibility in the 
country. This perfect harmony and ap- 
propriateness has an exquisite example 
in a house described by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell in her admirable book, 
'* Household Economics " : — 

** There is a house on one of the most beauti- 
ful roads in the United States — the Jerusalem 
Road, between Nantasket andCohasset, Mass., 
the sea at one side, piling ledges and scattered 
rocks, with their growth of vine and shrub, 
seeming to defy the builder on the other. Out 
of one of these ledges a house has grown, for 
where ledge ends and house begins one can 
hardly say. The architect studied every inch of 
it. Nature had made a scheme of color and 
decoration as well as a foundation no man could 
better. Of this stone he made the house, lay- 



ing carefully aside and protecting every trailing 
blackberry vine, every clump of sweet fern. 
Wide-spreading, sturdy, and strong it grew, 
balconies here and there, a sheltered sunny 
piazza, a living room in more senses than one, 
and the overhanging roof as perfectly fitted a 
shield and protection as the brooding wings of a 
mother hen. Even the front steps were not so 
much steps as a judicious selection of rises in 
the ledge — and at every jutting point trailed and 
clasped and lived, its own life unharmed, all 
the delicate wild growth that had been and that 
remained an integral and inseparable part of the 
beauty all may see.** 

Beauty of surroundings — a fair out- 
look as well as a graceful outline — is 
more important than the thoughtless 
imagine, and more attainable. If we 
bear in mind always that healthfulness 
and beauty are better worth paying for 
than many things we buy, if we waste 
no thought or time or money that might 
go towards getting them, the results will 
be amazing, even with a very small in- 
come. 

In choosing materials for the house 
we may accept the advice of Mr. E. C. 
Gardner, a widely known architect, who 
makes the suggestion that a judicious 
admixture of brains with any material 
is decidedly advantageous. Those who 
can afford it will do well to decide on 
brick or stone. There are too many 
beautiful and costly houses built of 
wood. A house in which we live and 
suffer and grow comes to be like a part 
of us, and seems to hand down to gen- 
erations that follow something of our 
personality. And if we build so solidly 
and for the generations to come, we 
will be apt to build more carefully and 
conscientiously. If wood is used, the 
main consideration is to provide against 
fire and warping timbers. Mr. Gard- 
ner has written a little book called '* The 
House that Jill Built," in which he tells 
us that to prevent fire in a wooden 
house, the best method is to cut off the 
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drafts which rush usually through the 
spaces between the outer walls and in- 
ner partitions. The best material for 
this purpose is * * mineral wool " — a 
product of iron * * slag. ' ' A few hun- 
dred dollars added to the cost of a 
medium sized wooden dwelling will fill 
in these spaces with this material ; and 
the resulting safety against fire, and sav- 
ing of fuel in winter, will soon repay the 
investment. And, by the way, this 
plan stops rats as well as flames. Two 
other important points to be remem- 
bered in the construction of a house, are 
these : to so build floor and partitions, 
that noises will not be carried from one 
room to another, and to provide a well- 
built open fireplace in every room, even 
when the house is heated by furnace. 

The foundations of a house should be 
laid far below freezing point and in 
trenches. Flat stones, leveled with 
cement and much broader than the 
visible foundation, make the best sup- 
port. Above this layer, materials which 
can be made absolutely firm and which 
will not admit dampness, must be used. 
A coating of cement should be put on 
the cellar sides. A clean, dry, well- 
ventilated cellar is literally the founda- 
tion of much home comfort. Here 
compartments for heating apparatus, a 
room for fuel, and a cold storage room 
may be located. 

We may now consider interior struc- 
ture. Those portions of the house which 
meet the vital needs of the family, the 
kitchen and bedrooms, are of first im- 
portance. The kitchen should be small 
enough for convenience and large 
enough, if possible, for comfort in warm 
weather. An oblong shape seems de- 
sirable, a short distance between the 
range and the serving table, a long dis- 
tance stretching between two windows 
for good ventilation. The kitchen 



should be so placed that the prevailing 
winds will blow the fumes, from the 
house and not into the living rooms. 
If the plan for cost and size will admit, 
other windows may be set above a line 
of shelves, where they will admit sun 
and air and yet not occupy wall-space 
needed for furniture. A kitchen porch 
should be added where vessels can be 
sunned and where butcher and baker 
can deposit their wares and leave the 
kitchen floor clean and the cook*s tem- 
per consequently unruffled. 

Between the kitchen and the body of 
the house there should be a passage- 
way with openings opposite each other. 
This is another insurance policy against 
kitchen odors, which, however clean 
and proper in the kitchen, do not be- 
long in the other part of the house. 
We know that cooking and cleaning 
must go on in our homes, but it is a 
part of the housekeeper's art to hide 
the machinery and show only the charm- 
ing results. As we go towards the 
front of the house we must pass, not 
through the dining room and pantries, 
as in so many houses, but through a 
side passage, small but well lighted and 
cut off from the kitchen and pantries by 
a door. 

To a Southern home-maker the ve- 
randas are such a tempting part of the 
plan that it seems altogether natural to 
step out, just here, on to one which may 
be quite wide and cut off from the more 
public part of the house by the library 
wall on one side. It leads from the 
side entrance into a garden, where we 
can imagine, during these sunny days, 
banks of red poppies, and beds of bright 
sun-loving petunias, and borders of 
nasturtiums — and perhaps, against the 
fence or wall, stately hollyhocks and 
spicy old marigolds — all to be had for 
a little love of them, which means a few 
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pennies worth of seed and a bit of dig- 
ging and. watering. 

It is amazing that so many houses 
are built without the convenience of a 
back stairu^ay. Even in a very modest 
dwelling, a well-placed and well-designed 
stairway is a thing to be worked- for. 
And the wide graceful sweep of spa- 
cious, gently-rising stairs, or the wind- 
ing stately beauty of the old colonial 
way, is a really noble addition to an en- 
trance hall. The back stairway must be 
wide enough for trunks and furniture to 
be carried up and down and with a 
gradual rise so that chambermaids and 
children may use them without danger. 
Those points in the plan where the sun 
may enter earliest and linger longest 
should be selected for sleeping and bath 
rooms. The brightest of the bright 
rooms must be the nursery. Too little 
attention is paid to this need. People 
of limited means seem to consider the 
nursery a sort of impossible child's par- 
adise reserved for the rich. Almost 
every house could have a sunny room, 
large or small, reserved for the little 
ones, if the owner would only realize 
what is of real importance, and not 
spend on tawdry ornament what should 
go for space and light. 

The main point in planning second- 
story comfort, is to provide closets — 
large enough in size and in number. 
At least one large closet, provided with 
hooks and shelves, and easily opened 
drawers, built in the walls, should be a 
part of every bedroom. Somewhere in 
this private region of our house we 
should provide a linen closet. Not a 
cuddy in the wall, but a wee well-lighted 
room with deep shelves, and a few 
drawers for the daintiest linens. A 
shaft running from the rear of the up- 
per hall, to the kitchen or laundry, is an 
excellent time and disorder saver, if the 



family washing be done at home. The 
guest room, if the privileges of hospital- 
ity be ours, should be somewhat apart 
from the family suite. It may be made 
in design and arrangement as delightful 
as possible, but it should not be the 
' * best room. ' ' What a parody on real 
home life, is that old provincial expres- 
sion ! Why, the best room should be " 
the baby's room, where toys and noise, 
beauty and brightness, are equally prev- 
alent. Where the lot is small, upstairs 
porches give extra breathing space, 
with screens of growing plants to give 
beauty and privacy. One good general 
rule may be laid down for windows. 
Wherever possible have the lower sash 
filled with one broad pane ; and reserve 
stained glass or broken leaded lines for 
the upper part. This rule does not ap- 
ply, of course, to windows designed 
solely for ornament — as in stairway 
windows of stained glass. Windows 
are generally meant as inlets for light 
and air, and outlooks for tired eyes ; 
so they should be large, and unbroken 
by mullions or small panes. Have as 
many bedrooms as there are members of 
the family, when means will allow. 
Provision for personal privacy is not 
enough considered in our American 
homes. When such a number of rooms 
is impossible, a small dressing room or 
a screened recess should be provided 
in every bedroom. 

In a house of moderate size and cost 
the library may be the principal room. 
If so it should be large enough to allow 
for the varied pastime occupations of a 
family. When the entrance hall can 
serve this general use, the library may 
be smaller and used for the dear quiet 
moments, now and then. The dining 
room should be a bright room if pos- 
sible, but it may, with all other public 
rooms, be located at any convenient 
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point, provided it holds proper kinship 
to the kitchen and has a fair share of 
light, heat, and pure air. These public 
rooms fill an important place in family 
and general social life,. but their uses are 
subservient, in some ways, to such 
matters as food preparation and sleep. 
We need cheeriness at meal time, it is 
true, and a sunlit breakfast is a genuine 
delight ; but we may sacrifice this, if 
necessary in limited space, without det- 
riment to the household health and 
peace, if we supply that cheeriness of 
spirit which will aid digestion and every 
other function of body and mind. 

It cannot be too often said that the 
beauty of our ideal house will grow nat- 
urally and of necessity out of its use- 
fulness. There is no beauty in great 
unused rooms, however exquisite in de- 
sign. And can we not see a wide curv- 
ing recess, in the library, or a wee cozy 
corner with its windows opening a little 
high above the cushioned window-seats, 
seeming to grow out of a book-loving 
atmosphere in the home? And that 
wide veranda — with a second story out- 
side the mother's room or nursery — 
does it not stretch itself out beyond 
ordinary limits, giving a touch of real 
beauty to the house oudine, because 
the children find it a glorious summer 
play room, and the house mother finds 
the evening meal a restful finish to the 



day when served in such dainty sur- 
roundings ? So does reasonable beauty 
come to be a part of our building. 

That the windows and doors should 
fit well and not warp ; that the roof 
should be a real shelter and not a leak- 
ing nuisance ; that the chimneys should 
be substantial and the flues draw well ; 
all these points should be basic con- 
siderations. For all such practical de- 
tails we can only secure trained and 
conscientious assistance, and stress 
these points, as most important. 

In cottage or mansion, there is no 
one interior effect which adds greater 
charm than a sort of general com- 
munion between the public rooms. 
Wide openings with no doors, and only 
graceful drapery half-defining the limits 
of one room and the beginning of an- 
other — such an arrangement is pos- 
sible even in a cottage, and really makes 
the cost of building less. In a large 
house it adds the charm of vistas ; and, 
in a small one, gives the suggestion of 
noble spaces. 

It is impossible here to give more 
than a suggestion of the delights and 
interest of domestic architecture, which 
may inspire to further study. Such 
study, among women, will surely result 
in houses where welcome and rest are 
written on the outward aspect, and 
comfort, charm, and truth reign within. 



Summer 



By Ruth Raymond 

Summer in the garden where the lilies swing ; 
Summer by the river, clear the linnets sing ; 
Summer on the mountains, warm the breezes blow 
To the verdant valleys smiling far below ; 
All the joys of summer flooding earth and air, 
While we softly murmur, " Summer is so fair ! " 
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By William Brunton 

So many lives about me move, 

So many faces fair I see, 
Yet in the one I truly love, — 

Is all humanity for me ! 

She represents the smile of grace, 
The blessedness of love divine ; 

And when I look in her sweet face, 
I say — the whole wide world is mine ! 



The Best Way 

In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 

By Hester M. Poole 



**'T^O all things there are two han- 
^ dies," said an old Greek phi- 
losopher. * ' Be sure you take hold of 
the right one. ' ' That is, do things the 
best way. And the epigram of Socrates, 
like the truth of mathematics, is appli- 
cable in all times and places. 

To the housekeeper the best way of 
carrying on the work in her domain is 
fully as important as it is in the office, 
the laboratory, the workshop, or on 
the farm. In fact, did we find that way 
and pursue it, the millennium would 
come. With an earnest effort to help 
the homemaker and all those who are 
•*set in families," Good Housekeep- 
ing will each month, under the abov^e 
title, point out the best way in regard to 
many practical things about the home. 

Midsummer Heat comes with the advent 
of July if not before. However beautiful the 
season, it is a trying one. If one would escape 
suffering, she must wisely regard the laws of 
right living. While Mother Nature's cornuco- 
pia is filled with a superabundance of the good 
and beautiful things of life, every crevice is 
packed with parasites. To use these and reject 
those is our object. Germs relentlessly multi- 
ply, and many are inimical to health 1 



The Cellar, well drained and aired, must 
be kept free from rubbish, and especially from 
decaying vegetables and other foods. Frequent 
cleaning out the comers and sweeping the walls 
are essential. All kinds of food, including veg- 
etables, should be kept from the light. Jellies 
and canned fruits ought to be stored in dark 
cupboards. Windows enough to air the cellar 
and screens for all of them are essential. If 
the sashes are opened at sunset and remain so 
until the next day's heat, then closed to keep in 
the fresh air, it will be much cooler than if open 
all day. But to remain closed continually is to 
breed foulness and disease. Lime scattered in 
the comers will conduce to keep the cellar free 
from mold. A damp basement is a disorder- 
breeding spot. 

The Refrigerator is too often a pest 
and a menace. Few domestics, or their mis- 
tresses, realize the importance of its utter 
cleanliness. From observation the writer 
is certain that four out of five refriger- 
ators are extremely unwholesome. Ice, un- 
rinsed, is covered with half - fetid woolen 
cloths, the zinc inclosure is superficially 
cleansed, and in it are set rank-smelling foods 
while yet warm, to contaminate milk, butter, 
and other comestibles. Every second moming 
at least all food should be taken out and the 
entire refrigerator, with its slides and drain 
pipe, scalded with strong hot soda water. 
When this is quickly followed by a rinsing of 
cold water, the packing will not be sufficiently 
warmed to melt the ice. Milk and butter should 
be set upon the bottom of the refrigerator, and 
nothing in the way of eatables should be placed 
in the receptacle devoted to the ice. If the 
latter be inclosed in paper outside of the woolen 
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fabric (which needs a send- weekly scalding), it 
will melt more slowly than otherwise. A glass 
jar of drinking water may be kept in the ice 
chamber, to be ased in place of a small glacier 
in the pitcher. 

The Ice- Water Habit is most deleteri- 
ous. In the first place, one can never positively 
know that the ice is free from poisonous germs, 
— that is, natural ice. How can it be, when 
you come to think of it ? In the second 
place it is suicidal to drench the stomach with 
ice water, thus paralyzing its function. No 
man would allow an animal to alternate warm 
food with ice water, and no man can estimate 
the annual number of diseases and deaths in- 
duced by this senseless practice. 

In the Kitchen, the boiler that furnishes 
steam for the household, cleanliness, cleanli- 
ness and still cleanliness, is the watchword, 
above all times in mid-summer. Every closet, 
comer, receptacle, sink, dish, and cloth ought 
to be kept immaculate. Constant must be the 
warfare against dust, debris, dirt, and insects. 
In these days everything is alive, and much of 
that life, spite of the Hindoo belief, is inimical 
to human welfare. One has only to read of the 
wonderfully beneficent effect of the sanitation 
following cleanliness effected under General 
Wood in Cuba, to comprehend the necessity 
of this warfare against fertile and deadly 
microbes. 

In the homes of women of intelligence and 
accomplishments, such neglect of the laws of 
health as sends the cold chills over one to think 
about has been too frequently seen. Recepta- 
cles and closets are both odious and odorous, • 
decaying food by the side of milk and butter, 
soiled towels around the bread, filthy sinks and 
dishcloths, and a general air of neglect which 
would only be pardonable among Hottentots. 
And these things in the households of good 
women, philanthropists, and even graduates of 
colleges. Too much occupied are they with 
their guilds, their music, with social life, to give 
attention to details. In one case, when typhoid 
fever invaded the household, to which two 
members fell victims, the nurse found no less 
than half a dozen fetid damp cloths in and near 
the sink. 

Canning and Jelly Making have been 
begun. Other columns may state that all fruits 
should be plucked before they are very ripe, 
and on a clear dry day. However, they may 
omit to say that four or five common playing 
marbles in boiling fruit juice, as they move 
about on the bottom of the saucepan, will pre- 
clude the necessity of constant stirring in order 
to prevent scorching. 

The housewife's frock, when engaged in such 
duties, should be a skirt of print or some wash- 
able material, made quite short. Over it may 
be worn a sort of combined waist and apron, 
preferably of gingham. A shirt waist made 
rather scantier in front than usual, is supple- 
mented by a long apron of two breadths. One- 
half of it is sewed to the belt, the other laps 
over the left side, attached to a belt of its own. 
This apron saves the sleeves of the ordinary 



waist worn with the usual bib apron, and is 
likewise cooler. It is only a moment's work to 
slip off this novel arrangement, and don a cool 
fresh shirt waist. 

To Combine the Useful With the 
Beaatifnl is the best way,othcr things consid- 
ered, to make home attractive. Thus the home- 
maker, while first studying a healthful, appetiz- 
ing menu for July, serves it in an artistic 
manner. And this without much expenditure 
of time or money. For a change she can 
arrange a real green and white luncheon or 
dinner. Always procurable, either in the city 
or the country, are ferns, — often the exquisite 
maidenhair. On the snowy linen covered board 
she places a centerpiece of linen simply out- 
lined with green embroidery or sprinkled with 
needle-worked snowdrops. If the edge is open 
work, under it she lays a piece of green sateen. 
On this is set a bowl or vase, from which rise 
graceful nodding fern fronds of various sizes 
but none large or coarse. To show the stems 
the vase should be of crystal or of cut-glass. If 
it be set upon a mirror so much the better, since 
that can be edged with small fronds or with 
any fine greenery, arranged with the stems 
pointing inward. If it be more convenient, 
the common wild turnip blossom and leaf 
may be used, as that is exceedingly decorative 
ana graceful. It must be remembered, though, 
that this plant is poisonous and must not be 
placed in the mouth. During many years the 
writer has kept bouquets of the wild turnip on 
her tables without harm. It is far more deco- 
rative than many a cherished cultivated blos- 
som, which is esteemed merely because it is not 
common. We are so apt to undervalue the 
prodigal largess of nature, however beautiful 
it may be. 

In a Green I^nncheon, the object is to 
keep to that color and white. If one has time 
she can set the central bowl in a bed of moss 
arranged upon a large circular shallow dish, 
and in this make a fringe of small ferns and 
dainty white blossoms, keeping these subsidiary 
to the taller fronds in vase or bowl. One tiny 
blossom and frond in a wineglass or small vase 
beside each plate will complete the effect. And 
it is so easy to arrange. 

It follows that the china must be colorless. 
Upon a special occasion the menu can be made 
to show only green and white. For instance, a 
spinach or a cream soup may be followed by a 
whitefish, chicken, or other white meats, gar- 
nished with parsley, and with asparagus and 
green peas as the vegetables. For dessert, 
serve white cherries or white raspberries piled 
high, and the interstices holding stems of cherries 
bearing their full clusters, or with fern plumes 
nodding over the royal fruit below. Large, 
sweet, juicy, and highly flavored, the white 
raspberry is a delectable adjunct to any summer 
meal. 

If preferred, there may be pie or pudding 
made of these uncolored fruits, followed by 
white ices and pistachio ice cream. Individual 
cherry cups are easily made and are attractive 
when served each as an island in a lakelet of 
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whipped cream. They are made by sifting 
together one pint of flour and two rounded 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Into it rub 
one rounded dessertspoonful of butter, and mix 
with sufficient water to make a soft dough. 
Butter large cups, drop into them a little dough, 
then a tablespoonful of stoned cherries, fol- 
lowed by sufficient dough to half fill the cups. 
Set them in a shallow pan of hot water, place 
in the oven, cover it, and steam half an hour. 
Turn out each on a dessert plate and deluge 
with cream whipped and flavored with cherry 
juice. This is a recipe suitable also for any 
kind of small fruit. If the hostess chooses she 
can cover her table with soft wrinkled fine 
sateen, in the foldings of which are inserted 
the stems of white blossoms. Then the china 
and the viands should be colorless. 

All Rich Pood should be avoided in mid- 
summer, including cakes, pastry,and compounds 
of eggs, butter, and a variety of ingredients. 
Greatly would be lowered the death rate and 
increased the idleness of physicians, if the home- 
maker only knew how to live. There are men 
who have for their first meal, every day in the 
year, ham and eggs, eggs and ham ! Others, 
Known to me, nine months out of twelve, daily 
consume a matutinal plateful of hot griddle 
cakes. Such gross feeders are always hotbeds 
for the culture of rheumatism, gout, dyspepsia, 
and other disorders. By middle age these per- 
sons are usually hopeless cases, or they disap- 
pear from the stage of life. Their wives should 
know better. But every woman desires to please 
her husband, and most lack the tact and the 
wisdom to lure their families into the ways of 
pure foods and good health. 

That way, to one not morbidly inclined, lies 
through summery paths, shaded with delectable 
fruits. Gathered not too soon nor too late, 
but just at the golden moment when every drop 
of juice has attained perfection, served ere they 
are stale, with but little sugar, either cooked or 
uncooked, they furnish the best food that man 
ought to crave. Not that good meats and fresh 
vegetables should be discarded. By no means. 
But, in the place of indigestible cakes and bil- 
ious pastries, let us have, during every month, 
fruits ** convenient to their season.'* Each and 
all can be prepared so as to be delicious to the 
palate and delightful to the eye. For children 
as well as adults they make the best of foods, 
and, in some form, should be served at every 
meal. 

Fruit Stains on Table I^inen. Where 
fresh, place the stained portion over a bowl in 
a cup shape, so that liquid will readily run 
through, and pour over it boiling water until 
the stain disappears. This must be done before 
it has been in contact with cold water or soap. 
Fresh tea stains are removable in the same 
manner. Where stains are dried, make a solu- 
tion of one teaspoonful of oxalic acid and one 
teacupful of soft cold water. Dip the stain in 
this, rub, and at once thoroughly rub in clear 
water to prevent the rotting of the fabric. 
When it is inconvenient to procure oxalic acid, 
nib the fruit stain with soap, plaster it with wet 



starch and hang in the sun. Apply these again 
and again until the linen is bleached. Mildew 
is usually removable by the same method, or by 
an application of lemon juice and salt, followed 
by exposure to the sun. To bleach the worst 
mildew it may be needful to make a thick paste 
of half a cupful of soft soap with powdered 
starch, half as much salt as starch, and the 
juice of one lemon. Wet both sides of the 
cloth with this preparation and let it lie on 
the grass over night, renewing the paste two or 
three times. 

To Remove Fruit Stains from the 
Hands, wash in clear water and while yet 
moist hold them above the fumes of a burning 
match, the sulphur of which will cause the dis- 
coloration to disappear. Sometimes fruit and 
ink stains are removable by rubbing the hands 
with a ripe tomato. 

Fresh Wine Stains are removed by cov- 
ering them at once with common table salt, then 
wash as usual. Should the stain be made by 
Port wine, a little sherry poured over the salt 
will set free a gas which will bleach the linen. 

Iron Rust is removable by adding one ta- 
blespoonful of oxalic acid and the juice of a 
large lemon to one pint of soft water. In this 
wash the discolored portion of the white linen 
or cotton, and rinse immediately in clear water. 
It must be remembered that a strong solution, 
or a weak one left in the fabric, will injure the 
material. Also that this acid will bleach col- 
ored goods, and that it is rank poison. 

To Prevent Mildew, by the seashore or 
in other damp places, it is well to keep, upon 
the closet or cellar floor a wide, deep, earthen 
plate or bowl, partly filled with unslaked lime. 
After the moisture is absorbed and the lime 
slaked, renew with a fresh lump, taking care 
to keep it from contact with paper or cloth. Un- 
slaked lime is also an excellent thing with 
which to discourage the incursions of bugs,rats, 
and mice. 

To Set Delicate Colors of all kinds, in- 
cluding embroideries, soak them in a solution 
of a teacupful of salt to every two quarts of 
water. An hour will suffice, then wash as 
usual. Or, soak, in a pailful of lukewarm 
water in which has been stirred a tablespoon- 
ful of spirits of turpentine. 

A Fourth of July Dinner is practical 
for the patriotically inclined. Take any rec- 
tangular dishes, like bread or pie tins, and after 
filling them with sand, arrange side by side in 
the center of the table in the shape of the Amer- 
ican flag. The stripes, stars, and white back- 
ground are made with flowers, red, white, and 
blue, of any kind convenient to procure. They 
may include red and white carnations and roses, 
and the blue cornflower or old fashioned bach- 
elor's button, and must be inserted in the moist 
sand so thickly as to entirely conceal it. The 
flag staff, pointing to the carver's seat, may be 
made of any delicate green vine. 

In the center of a small cube of bread, placed 
beside each place, insert the staff of a small silk 
flag, which is to be used in place of a bouton- 
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niere by each guest. Flag drapery above th^ 
windows and mantel continues the decorations. 
In harmony with them would be the white 
frocks of the ladies, the alternates being trim- 
med with bows of blue and of red. Nor would it 
be a difficult matter to have the different courses 
continue the color scheme. Blue is the hardest 
color to manage, but a set of blue and white 
table ware would supply that. 

Should it be too much trouble to niake the 
central flower decoration, it would be easy to 
cross the table diagonally, from comer to cor- 
ner, with that broad striped flag ribbon which 
w^ extensively manufactured during the late 
war. At the crossing set a medium sized crys- 
tal vase, filled with dry sand. In it insert the 
standards of several silk flags of a suitable size, 
the staffs slanting outward so that the silk 
hangs gracefully over the base of the bowl or 
vase. The sand may be concealed by wlHte 
flowers, the short stems set thickly together. 
Should there be a chandelier over the table, 
four ribbons may be attached to that, Ihen 
brought to the corners, where the ends are fin- 
ished with vases of flowers. 

The Use of Jewels in decoration and 
dress is notably increasing. These ^-styled 
jewels are, of course, nothing more than col- 
ored glass cut like diamonds, but they sparkle 
and scintillate with the fire of real gems. As 
in many other productions, science has so closely 
simulated the effect of nature's chemistry that 
only experts can detect the difference between 
the productions of the laboratory and that which 
they resemble. Many of the gems worn by 
women of wealth, as well as those which gleam 
upon the neck and hair of actresses, can be pur- 
chased for a moderate sum. In fact» in cases of 
pecuniary difficulty valuable heirlooms are sold 



or pawned and their settings filled with bits qf 
dazzling glass. 

Jewdls are displayed in decorations of por- 
tieres and other hangings. They accentuate 
gleams of color in velvet and embroideries, and 
give brilliance, without glare, to the darkest 
comer. Woven into galloons, braid, and lace, 
they can be applied to fabrics by any novice. 
In these cases they are sold for what they are 
and never masquerade. As an edge for hang- 
ings, when sparsely used, they are effective. 
Too many are in bad taste. On the dress they 
arejjemployed in trimming the fronts and stand- 
ing collars df bodices with judicious reserve. 

Rettl Tewel6, scientists now assert, possess 
organic me. It has long been known that 
opals and pearls grow dull when wom by inva- 
il'ds, and latterly mbies and the turquoise are 
found to share the same sensibility. Pearls are 
more indicative of the condition of the wearer 
than any ^ther gem. Though this delicate 
stone lives longer than a flower, it seems to 
have a form of life, which, like that of the 
flower, loses cplor and brilliancy and actually 
dies. Nor is this property unfounded in reason . 
Science has latterly learned much concerning 
germs and their influence in the propagation of 
health and disease. Those invisible emana- 
tions which surround the person Wearing gems 
penetrate the interstices of the jetvel and actu- 
ally increase or decrease its brilliancy. The 
inference is a troe one that rings and pins 
should be laid aside by the invalid. Even in 
good health, it is better to give them an occa- 
sional rest. To inclose them in their cases and 
put them away, is to insure an access of luster. 
Even clothing should also be treated to rest. 
It freshens up wonderfully the frock or wrap, to 
shake and tJhish the garment and hang it in a 
dark closet. 



Get Out! 



By Mattie W. Baker 



T MEAN it. Get out into the open air 
these glorious, summer days, every 
housewife in the land ! Especially in 
the country. 

*'Oh! yes," -responds some over- 
worked woman, "it's easy enough to 
advise us to get out into the open air.; 
but after having been on my feet all the 
forenoon and half the afternoon, I'm 
too tired to go out anywhere, even if I 
didn't have to sit down and sew every 
minute till time to get supper ! " 



Very tmie ; and the sewing you have 
to do is no pretty fancy work, but 
coarse trowsers to patch, little garments 
to mend, and endless stocking- darning. 
But don't sit down in the kitchen to do 
it. It is the bounden duty of every 
practical housewife to stay out of that 
apartment all she can. You need a 
change from the atmosphere of work 
which must inhere even in the most 
well-ordered kitchen. Take your mend- 
ing basket and sewing chair and go out 
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in the yard, somewhere under God's 
»blue heaven, and let the fresh air and 
sunshine, and all the soothing influences 
of Nature, charm and rest you, and 
make you forget for a while the indoor 
cares. Outdoor air is at once a tonic and 
a nervine. It acts on both mind and body. 

' * You country people don' t half know 
how to enjoy life," say our city friends 
when they come to see us. ' ' How can 
you stay indoors when you can get out?" 
No best parlors for them ; they prefer 
green grass to the most luxurious of 
carpets. It is a solemn fact that our 
summers are short and winters are long, 
so we should all the more sedulously 
utilize the golden hours while they last. 

But even better than taking your 
yard for an afternoon sitting room is 
taking it for a supper room. Have 
your tea out there, ** a gypsy tea," we 
call it. And again the overworked 
housewife enters her protest : 

" Oh ! yes, it's all very well for those 
who have time and strength for such 
things, or servants to do the work, but 
I seem to see myself lugging the table 
and all the supper things out into the 
yard and back again ! " 

To give the personal answer again, 
for years we have had our tea on the 
lawn more or less in warm weather, and 
always with less work than to get it in- 
doors — there ! Set your inventive 
genius to work. What's the use of 
being a Yankee woman if you can't 
contrive things? To begin with, a reg- 
ular table is not needed out there. 
"Tell it not in Gath," but for a long 
time we used a wide wash bench ; a 
tablecloth covered it as well as though 
it had been solid mahogany. Now we 
have one of those convenient articles 
which can be quickly transformed from 
a stepladder into a wash bench, iron- 
ing board, or worktable, and that is our 



regular outdoor tea table. The frame 
and table-top hang on a big nail on a 
convenient porch, and in two minutes 
from taking it off the nail it is set up 
ready for the cloth. So much for the 
table. And when choosing a place to 
set it, give it as pleasant an outlook as 
possible — some other view than that of 
the barn, the wood pile, or the back- 
yard, all proper in their places, but not 
as pleasant to look upon as forests, 
green hills, and meadows. 

Then, what a treat an outdoor tea is 
to children, not to mention children of 
a larger growth ! Those little girls' 
faces that frown so when called in from 
their play to help get supper, will dim- 
ple into smiles instead, if they are asked 
to help get it out of doors. They will 
be proud to do it all themselves, and 
just you sit still at your sewing and let 
them ; it will do them good. 

But teach them how to plan and to 
save steps. The smaller articles can be 
brought out all at once in a big milk 
pan, even better than on a salver. 
" Necessity is the mother of invention." 
Don't bring out an unnecessary dish, 
knife, fork, or spoon. If the family is 
large and the table small use your larg- 
est plates ; they can be held in the lap 
and will hold a glass of water or a sauce 
plate. Individual butter plates can be 
dispensed with, as also saucers. And the 
dish-washing will be so much the less. 

Very little variety is needed for an 
outdoor supper ; the charm of the 
thing is the best sauce, and whatever 
you have is good, and eaten with a rel- 
ish. Indoors the family might feel 
abused if you hadn't sweltered in the 
hot kitchen to bake those delicious bis- 
cuits for which you are famous, but out 
there plain bread and butter is welcome, 
and bread and milk is ambrosia and 
nectar indeed to the juveniles. 
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Perhaps you have a family of men 
folks to cater for, and have indulged 
them in thinking they must have hot 
meat and potato three times a day in 
dog days as well as in January. If so, 
it is high time you began reforming 
them, and an outdoor supper is a good 
starter. Cook the meat by the fore- 
noon fire, and slice it cold. If they in- 
sist on potatoes at night, cook enough 
at noon to have some left to fry for 
supper ; it will take very little time or 
fire to do that. Teach the men how 
much better cold tea is than hot for a 
supper drink in dog days. 

Don't fear that you will use your out- 
door supper room so much it will become 
an old story, for even with the best inten- 
tions you can only use it part of the time. 
There will be rainy days, and windy days, 
and cool days, and days when the grass 
is too tall ; though if your husband en- 
joys the ' ' gypsy tea ' ' as well as some 
other men, he will be willing to keep it 
cut short. If you happen to be blessed 



with a wide, roortiy porch the tea could 
be served there sometimes when the 
ground is damp or the porch may be in 
a corner sheltered from the wind. It is 
simply wonderful how festive such an 
occasion seems and how much it is en- 
joyed by all. It is a veritable picnic 
and never loses its charm ; while such 
happy meals are far less likely to bring 
dyspepsia in their train. 

O my sisters of the practical, work- 
ing staff, let us get all the pleasure we 
can out of our lives, day. by ddy 1 
There is so much in contriving to save 
toil, and to make pleasure for others, to 
say nothing of the good it does our own 
souls. Our lives are too much like a 
treadmill at the best, but let us deter- 
mine to pluck every flower of comfort 
which is brave enough to lift its delicate 
face toward us, even by the side of the 
treadmill. To live above and beyond 
toilsome, prosaic environment will help 
make home a pleasant memory to our 
children, in years to come. 



Longing 



By Florence A. Jones 

O, for the meadow-lands, warm and sweet, 

Where the tall grass whispers the whole day long, 
And the meadow lark on the old rail fence 

Floods all the silence with exquisite song ; 
To lie on the south hill slope and dream — 

O, wonderful dreams that never come true ; 
Then home to the kitchen, cool and wide. 

Where Grandma's caraway cookies grew. 

O, heart of mine, 'tis a weary way 

From the city's streets to the meadows wide, 
From the clearer vision of manhood's years 

To youth's sweet dreams on the south hillside ; 
So far from the ways that bruise the feet 

To the grassy paths that my childhood knew, 
From crowding walls to the kitchen wide 

Where Grandma's caraway cookies grew. 
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Daisies " 



By M. F. Searle 



Hi 



* * Loves me — Loves me not ' ' 
A dainty maiden wee, 

Standing 'mid the daisies, 
Is counting earnestly. 

Pulling off the petals, 
One by one they fall, 

Little Maid repeating, 

* ' Loves m^ — Not at all. ' ' 



At last but one wee petal 
Remains, her Fate to tell. 

Softly she confessing — 
' ' Loves me, " — as it fell. 

Her merry laugh made music, 
As, lifting her dainty head. 

She cried * ' O little birdies, 
Did you hear what it said ? 



' * He loves me — my dear Papa -^— 
(Of course / knew 'twas true) 

But I wanted to sec if the daisies 
Could really know it too." 
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Seasonable Menus — VII 

Including Suggestions for the Picnic Basket 

By Margaret Burroughs 

A N American making a summer trip 
^*' abroad, if he is Fortunate enough 
to be taken into the home life of the 
people, will observe that our English 
and German cousins plan to spend 
much of their time out of doors. How- 
ever simple and unpretentious the home 
may be, one is almost certain to find, 
back from the street, shut away from 
the observation of the passer-by, a de- 
lightful, sequestered retreat where grate- 
ful shade trees screen from the heat of 
the sun, and where comfortable chairs, 
hammocks, and rustic seats heaped with 
washable cushions, tempt one to bring 
one's book or sewing. Here the after- 
noon tea or coffee is served. Often- 
times, too, a number of small tables are 
scattered about, and the conventional 
evening meal gives place to a picnic tea 
under one's own " vine and fig tree.'* 

Americans do not enjoy as much of 
this out of door life as they might. The 
well-kept lawn is too often entirely at 
the front of the house, where, exposed 
to the view of every passer-by, it afifords 
little opportunity for rest or recreation 
of any sort. The very liqiited space at 
the rear of the house is only sufficient 
for the practical needs of the laundry. 
Despite this unfortunate condition of 
afifairs, however, we might, with a little 
planning, enjoy far more of the outdoor 
life than we do. Street cars or pleas- 
ure i?teamers make it possible for most 



of us to reach the country in a very 
short time, while the filling of the pic- 
nic baskets, if the work be apportioned 
among several members of the party, 
amounts to very little. 

Meals for a Day 

BREAKFAST 

Chilled musk melons 
New England hash 

Soft boiled eggs 

Heated brown bread 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Potage Blanche 

Beefsteak with maitre d' hotel sauce 

Mashed potatoes, whipped 

Baked beets. Creamed carrots 

A summer salad 

Cheese wafers 

Lemon sherbet 

Coffee. Cakes 

A PICNIC TEA 

Rolls. Brown bread 

Fried spring chicken 

Saratoga potatoes 

Stuffed eggs. Boston baked beans 

Pickles. Olives 

Iced tea. Lemonade 

Cake. Fruit 

Scrub the melons, cut in halves, re- 
move seeds, and lay a generous lump of 
ice in each half an hour before serving. 
Just before sending to the table remove 
ice and drain off the water. Serve with 
salt and pepper, or with sugar, as suits 
the taste. 

New Mngland Hash 

Mince the corned beef quite fine and mix with 
it coarsely chopped cold boiled potatoes. To a 
cupful of the me^t allow almost a cup and a half 
of the hashed potato. With the meat and 
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potato mix one-third of a cup of hashed boiled 
beet. The beet is better as prepared for the 
table with a dressing of vinegar and butter, 
though the plain boiled beet will answer. Mix 
thoroughly, season with salt and pepper and 
turn into a hot spider in which a piece of butter 
the size of a large egg has been melted. Mois- 
ten with a third of a cupful of stock or cream. 
Let it simmer for a time without stirring, then 
mix well, and set back on the range to brown. 

Few things vary more in the cooking 
than eggs. Prepared in the following 
manner they are soft and custard like, 
and may be given with impunity to per- 
sons of delicate digestion, while those 
which are carelessly boiled after the old- 
time method prove quite injurious. 

Soft Boiled Sgga 

Have the water in the kettle in which they 
are to be cooked boiling hard, carefully drop in 
the eggs and place the kettle at the back of the 
range where the water will not boil. Keep the 
kettle covered closely for five minutes, and you 
may lift out the eggs with the certainty that they 
will be **just right." If one prefers them 
cooked longer, a moment or two more will not 
impair their digestible quality. There is less 
danger of breaking the eggs if they are placed 
in the kettle first and the boiling water poured 
over them. The one disadvantage of this plan 
is, that the water stops boiling when turned 
into the kettle and it is not so easy to time the 
eggs accurately. 

Potage Blanche 

This is a delectable French soup especially 
acceptable in warm weather, when the heavier 
soups are less inviting. Order from the butcher 
some veal bones and a pound of lean veal. 
Crack the bones and simmer together with the 
meat for four hours. Set aside the strained 
broth to cool, and skim away the fat which rises 
to the top. There should be about a quart of 
good stock. Reheat the stock and flavor with 
a generous slice of onion and a stalk of celery 
cut in small bits. Cook for twenty minutes, 
then strain once more and add a cup of rich 
cream. Melt a tablespoonful of butter and 
cook in it a small tablespoonful of flour. Pour 
gradually upon this mixture a cup of the hot 
soup and strain the whole into the remainder of 
the soup. Have ready a cup of small sprigs of 
cauliflower which have been boiled till tender in 
salted water. Drop these into the soup last of 
all, season with salt and pepper and serve at 
once. 

Beefsteak with Maitre d* Hotel Sance 

In ordering a steak impress it upon the 
butcher that it must be well hung and sliced 
thick. A porterhouse or sirloin cut is best, al- 
though there is a good deal of waste in the for- 
mer. The tough end if broiled with the steak 
may later on be converted into meat cakes, or 
contribute toward the making of croquettes, or 



it may be cut away before broiling and enrich 
the contents of the soup kettle. Peel off the 
tough skin on the outside of the fat, trim away 
superfluous fat in the center of the steak, and 
broil in a double wire broiler over a very hot 
bed of coals, turning everv few seconds. The 
surface of the meat shoula sear over quickly in 
order that the juices of the meat may be re- 
tained. From five to ten minutes will be re- 
quired for broiling a thick steak. If the cut 
be unusually thick, so that there is danger 
that the surface may be scorched before it is 
sufficiently cooked in the center, the cooking 
may be hastened by laying a cover over the 
meat, which, of course, must be lifted each time 
the broiler is turned. A coal fire gives best re- 
sults, wood coals dying out too quickly, while a 
steak which is broiled over a gas blaze lacks 
something of the fine flavor which the coals 
seem to impart. Ncz>er season beefsteak until 
it is removed from the fire. To salt the meat 
before it is cooked is certain to make it tough. 
Maitre d*Hotel Sauce 

Rub one-fourth cup of butter to a soft cream, 
and work into it one-half teaspoonful salt, one- 
half saltspoonful of pepper, one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, and a dessert- 
spoonful of finely minced parsley. Spread this 
upon the hot steak and allow it to stand a mo- 
ment before serving. 
Mashed Potatoes 

Plan to have the potatoes cooked just in time. 
Few vegetables are so injured by standing. 
Drain thoroughly, allow the steam to escape, 
and mash till entirely free from lumps. Have 
ready some hot milk and some melted butter, 
using a piece of butter the size of an egg to a 
pint of the potato. Stir in the butter first, then 
beat in enough of the milk to make the mass 
soft and creamy. Beat hard and well, and sea- 
son with half a teaspoonful of salt and a very 
little white pepper. Heap in a hot vegetable 
dish and serve at once. 
Creamed Carrots 

Scrape the carrots and cut in slices one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness. Let them lie in cold 
water a little while before cooking. Boil in 
salted water until tender, then drain and mix with 
a white sauce. Cooked in this manner they are 
quite delicate, and are said to be most healthful. 
Baked Beets 

Scrub the beets and bake until quite tender 
when pierced with a fork. They will require 
much longer cooking than when boiled, and will 
be found to have quite a different flavor. Pare, 
slice, and cover with a mixture of melted butter 
and vinegar, well seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. I^et the beets simmer a few moments in 
this dressing before serving them. 

A Summer Salad 

Boil some small green beans till tender in 
boiling salted water. Drain and when cold and 
well chilled, lay a spoonful for each person on a 
lettuce leaf. Garnish with bits of red beet and 
dress with mayonnaise. It will be found most 
convenient to have this salad arranged upon the 
plates before sending it to the table. 
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J^emon Sherbet 

Boil together three cups of water and a pint 
of granulated sugar until a thick sirup is formed 
which will thread from the spoon. When cold 
add the juice of six lemons and two oranges, 
and about a tablespoonful of the grated rind 
of lemon. Be very careful not to grate the 
lemon too deep or it will make the mixture bit- 
ter. Allow this to stand half an hour then 
strain into the freezer. This is a very rich and 
delicious sherbet which will be found much 
smoother in texture than those made with gela- 
tine or whites of eggs. 
Fried Chickens {Southern Style) 

Choose plump, well-fed chickens. Cut in 
pieces suitable for serving, dip each piece in 
water, season well with salt and pepper and roll 
in plenty of flour. Have some fresh sweet lard 
in the frying pan heated very hot, lay the pieces 
of chicken in the pan and cover closely. Watch 
carefully, turning each piece as it browns and 
adding a little more lard should it cook away. 
When well browned and tender, remove to a 
hot platter and pour out all but a teaspoonful 
of the fat. Add a teaspoonful of butter and 
when it begins to brown stir in a small table- 
spoonful of flour. Cook a few moments, then 
add a generous cupful of cream, and stir till 
smooth. Season with salt, pepper, and paprika, 
and if liked add a little chopped parsley. If the 
chicken is to be served cold, this sauce will of 
course be dispensed with, but in these days of 
chafing dish cookery, hot dishes are within the 
range of possibilities even at a picnic tea. 
Saratoga Potatoes 

Pare the potatoes and slice rather thin with a 
potato slicer. Allow them to soak in ice cold 
water three or four hours. Drain in a colander, 
then spread upon an old tablecloth, which 
should be rolled up and allowed to stand at 
least half an hour. This is the simplest way of 
drying the potatoes. It is important that they 
be thoroughly dried or they are liable to absoro 
the fat in cooking. Have ready a quantity of 
sweet lard, heated till it smokes, and fry a good 
handful of the potatoes at a time. Drain care- 
fully and spread on brown paper to free them 
from any fat that may still cling to them, then 
sprinkle lightly with salt. 
Stuffed Mggs 

Boil the eggs twenty minutes and when cold 
remove the shells and cut them in halves. Re- 
move the yolks and mash them till smooth with 
a silver fork. To the yolks of a dozen eggs, 
add a tablespoonful of very finely minced ham, 
smoked tongue, chicken, or other meat that 
chances to be in the larder. If a good salad 
dressing is at hand, work in enough of this to 
make the mixture light and creamy. In lieu of 
this, add a tablespoonful of melted butter (or 
salad oil as preferred) a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, half a tablespoonful of cider vinegar, a 
saltspoonful of pepper, a dash of paprika, a 
very little made mustard, and salt depending 
upon the saltness of the meat used. Press this 
mixture into the little egg cups and fit the halves 
of the eggs together, then twist each in oiled 
paper. ^ 



Boston Baked Beans 

Soak one quart of small white beans over night 
in cold water. In the morning set them over 
the fire in fresh cold water, and let them sim- 
mer till tender but unbroken. To test them, 
take a few out upon a spoon and blow on them. 
If the skins crack they are sufficiently cooked. 
Drain through a colander and pour fresh water 
over them. Have ready half a pound of good 
salt pork which has been boiled till tender. 
Choose a piece which has a smooth skin and 
which is part fat and part lean. Cut the rind in 
half-inch strips, and again crosswise, dividing 
it into squares. Mix together one teaspoonful 
of salt, a scant teaspoonful of mustard and one- 
fourth of a cup of New Orleans molasses. Stir 
this mixture into sufficient hot water to cover 
the beans. Mix well and sink the p>ork in the 
center of the bean i>ot, allowing only the rind 
to be exposed. Cook slowly for seven or eight 
hours in a moderate oven, replenishing the 
water as it boils away. There should be enough 
water to cover them till the last hour. After 
that let it cook away, remove the cover and let 
them brown. In case the pork is not very fat 
some of the liquor in which the pork was boiled 
may be added with the water to the beans. 
Some persons like also a slight flavor of onion, 
in which case a slice of onion may be dropped 
into the water in which the beans are boiled. 
When nearly done, test the beans, and if more 
salt is needed add it with the extra water. A 
teaspoonful will prove sufficient if the pork is 
well corned. 

Too little importance is often attached 
to the proper packing of the picnic 
basket. The Saratoga potatoes which 
have been so carefully prepared will 
lose all their delicious crispness unless 
protected from the moisture of the other 
food in the basket. A glass jar or tin 
can is the safest receptacle for them, 
though a heavy paper bag will answer 
if they are not to stand too long. Wrap 
the chicken in oiled paper. The butter 
should be packed in a small glass jar 
and carried with the ice. Olives and 
pickles should be in closely corked bot- 
tles. Rolls and bread may be wrapped 
in a towel. Carry the lemon juice al- 
ready mixed with the sugar in a glass 
fruit can, — water and ice may be added 
later. The iced tea, also, which may be 
prepared very strong and diluted with 
water later on, can be safely carried in 
the same way. Wrap the ice closely in 
heavy paper and it will keep for hours. 
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Midsummer Drinks 

By p. W. Humphreys. 
A T this season a cooling drink that 
^^ is not only thirst-quenching but 
healthful and appetizing, should be at 
hand in every home. From the follow- 
ing tested recipes some special favorites 
may be chosen that all the family will 
enjoy : — 

Sttrsaparilla Mead 

Take three pounds of sugar, three ounces of 
tartaric acid, one ounce each of cream tartar, 
flour, and essence of sarsaparilla, and three 
quarts of water. Strain and bottle it ; let it 
stand ten days before using. 

Cnrrant Sbrub 

Boil currant juice and sugar in proportion of 
one pound of sugar to one pint of juice five min- 
utes. Stir it constantly while cooling. When 
cold bottle it. Use like raspberry shrub, one tea- 
spoonful or two to a tumblerful of water. 

Raspberry Vinegar 

Mash two quarts of raspberries in an earthen 
vessel; put them in a large stone bottle or jar, 
and pour over them two quarts of good strong 
vinegar. Cork the jar slightly and let the juice 
distill in the sun two or three weeks ; then fil- 
ter clear and bottle, corking it well. 

Oatmeal Drink, No. i 

Put into a large pan a quarter of a pound of 
fine fresh oatmeal, six ounces of white sugar, 
and half of a lemon cut into small pieces. Mix 
with a little warm water ; then pour over it one 
gallon of boiling water, stirring all together 
thoroughly, and use when cold. This makes a 
most refreshing and strengthening drink. If 
preferred, raspberry vinegar, citric acid, or any 
other flavoring may be used instead of the 
lemon. More oatmeal may be used if preferred. 

Oatmeal Drink, No. a 

Six ounces of fine oatmeal, four ounces of 
cocoa and eight ounces of silgar, mixed grad- 
ually and smoothly into a gallon of boiling 
water. Use when cold. 

lemonade Sirup 

With one pound of sugar mix the grated yel- 
low rind of six lemons, moisten the sugar with 
as much water as it will absorb, and boil it to a 
clear sirup. Add the juice of tweWe lemons, 
stirring it in well over the fire, but do not let it 
boil after the juice is added. Bottle the sirup 
at once and cork it when cold. Mix a little of 
this with cold water when lemonade is wanted. 

Raspberry Vinegar wltb Sugar 

Mash the fruit in am earthen bowl. To 
every pound of raspberries add a pint of vine- 
gar ; cover and let it stand two or three days. 
Then press it through a jelly bag. To every 
pint add half a pound of loaf sugar and set the 
juice on the fire to come to a boil, taking off 



any scum that rises. Allow five minutes' gen- 
tle boiling, set it to cool, then pour into small 
bottles and cork well. 

CarrajDt Vinegar 

A fine vinegar niay be made from currants by 
simply pressing the fruit to a mash ; let it stand 
over night, then strain the juice off clear and 
fill the bottles to the brim. Set them, uncorked, 
in the sun or in a warm place until fermentation 
ceases. Any little impurity that rises skim off 
with a piece of blotting paper, and cork the bot- 
tles well. White currants are excellent for a 
delicate, pale vinegar. 

A teaspoonful of these vinegars or of the lem- 
onade sirup will often be relished in the iced 
tea, which forms such a popular drink for the 
summer luncheon, and will give a pleasant 
change from the flavor of the usual slice of 
lemon. 

The majority of these drinks when 
put up in small bottles, may be cooled 
just before using simply by setting the 
bottle in the ice-chest. Others, which 
will bear adulterating, may simply have 
cracked ice added after filling the glass. 
But it must be remembered, during the 
very warm weather, that very cold drinks 
are harmful, especially when taken in 
large quantities when one is over- heated. 
Too much ice water should especially 
be avoided at this season, but if one of 
these cooling and nourishing drinks is 
simply sipped (instead of being ** gulped 
down *' ice cold), it will not only quench 
the thirst, but will cool and nourish the 
system. 



Cooking Potatoes 

Potatoes must always be boiled in their 
skins, and in a pretty strong saline solu- 
tion, in order to get them in perfection, de- 
lightful to the palate, and easy of digestion. 
After such treatment, they may be made 
into soup ; they may be baked or roasted 
(for a few minutes only) in their skins ; 
they may be mashed, cooked a la vmitre, saute\ 
or fifty things maybe done with them ; but, 
first of all, they must be boiled in their 
skins, with plenty of salt, and then well 
dried. — Pall Mall Gazette, 



Broiled meats should be served as soon as 
cooked. 

The flavor of string beans, peas, and spinach 
may be improved by a sprinkling of grated 
nutmeg. 
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The Sand Pile 

By C. a. Parker. 

'T'O get a plaything for the little folks 
^ that is cheap and at the same time 
satisfactory, invest in a cartload of 
sand. Have it dumped in some place 
selected not only with an eye to its 
effect on the landscape, but to the ad- 
vantage of the children as well ; then 
turn them loose and see how they will 
enjoy it. 

Don't be afraid they will soil their 
clothes. You wrong your child, boy or 
girl, if you keep it so dressed that it is 
not at liberty to romp and play in the 
dirt. The overalls which so many are 
sensibly putting on the little boys for 
their outdoor play are an excellent 
idea ; now dress the little girls in some 
way to secure them like freedom — but, 
if you do not do this, let them still be 
free to enjoy themselves on mother 
earth. 

For those mothers who have a horror 
of genuine dirt» the sand pile possesses 
the virtue of being comparatively clean, 
and although it must be confessed that 
possibilities for soiling clothes here are 
not lacking, it is also replete with possi- 
bilities for enjoyment and instruction. 

It is no wonder that children like to 
play in the sand ; is there not a fascina- 
tion in the mobile mass which seems 
half solid, half liquid? Wouldn't you 
like to be a child for a half a day and 
spend it at that yellow heap about 
which the little workers are gathered 
with a surprising array of utensils ? 



For there will soon be a strange con- 
glomeration about that sand pile. Old 
pails and kettles, tin cans and cups, dip- 
pers and spoons, will there be gathered 
together ; and if you occasionally miss 
some household utensil and find it at the 
sand heap try to be patient ; it probably 
looked too tempting to be resisted. 

Spare time occasionally to look at 
and admire the results of the littie folks* 
labors, the houses and caves and wells, 
and the gardens that have sprung up as 
if by magic. More than this, a half- hour 
spent with them occasionally would add 
more to their happiness than the extra 
ruffle, or hemstitched flounce, and would 
be far more beneficial to your own 
health and spirits. 

The Little Ones 
By a. r. a. 

I ET nature waken the children. If 
*^ they do not wake themselves in 
time to dress for breakfast, see that they 
go to sleep earlier. 

Never let the little children go out of 
doors in winter without being warmly 
clad, especially about the legs and feet. 
They chill quickly and throat and lungs 
are very susceptible. 

Bathe the children in the forenoon if 
possible, if not an hour before the even- 
ing meal. Never bathe a child for at 
least an hour after eating, and two 
hours should intervene between the 
meal and the bath. 

For constipation boil two tablespoon- 
fuls of wheat bran in a pint of water for 
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•s, renewing as the water evapo- 
5train and use as food, making 
ivery day. 

it permit children to eat snow, 
1 very small quantities and sel- 

it causes congestion, catarrh, 
a, and many other troubles, 
lat the children's feet are warm 
^y retire, that there is plenty of 

in the sleeping room, without 
», plenty of light warm covers 
bed, and pleasant words with 
^ht kisses for all the little ones. 



le Baby in Summer 

nging her baby's summer cloth- 
tie sensible mother will remem- 
t no matter how warm the 
a woolen garment should be 
It to the tiny body. Light of 
and delicate of texture, the 
jmmer shirt should be of the 
d softest weave procurable, but 
y of pure wool, and these little 
5 can now be obtained of almost 
-ee of thinness. Woolen socks 
r texture should also be worn, 
ing the first two summers, at 
le soft, flexible woolen band 
lot be discarded. With the 
3domen, and extremities pro- 
gainst possibility of chill by 
^gienic garments, the child is 
tively safe and the remainder 
3thing may be just as thin and 
5 the state of the thermometer 

season of the year should more 
be paid to baby's diet than 
le summer months, when chol- 
titum — that fell destroyer of 
hildren — is rampant, socking 
may devour. The mother who 
ler baby must observe more 
Jinary care in her own diet. 



avoiding, for her child's sake, the acid 
fruits and vegetables which she craves 
so insistentiy. So, too, must she avoid 
excitement and over-eating, both of 
which will react upon the child, to its 
physical detriment. 



The Night Hawk 

By H. S. Keller 

T^HERE are varieties of this sort, but 
* the chap who circles above chim- 
neys in the city is the cleverest of the 
lot. He has got a bullet-shaped head 
and a crooked bill. When he sails 
above your window he seems to have a 
hole in his tail through which you think 
you can see the sky ; but you are mis- 
taken ; the hole is only a white spot. 
You never can get into close communi- 
cation with the chap, and you never see 
him alight ; he is ever and always on 
the wing. I often wonder — does this 
swift bird of the gloaming hours ever 
rest? Over the roof and over the 
chimneys, then away up into the air 
and down like a dart after a bug he 
swoops — and his flight is so swift that 
his turn in air makes a humming sound. 
As for a nest ; he and his mate' scorn 
such. A gravel roof, the flat stone of 
a chimney, any place is good enough 
for this strange bird who loves the 
city. 



Children are often fed to death ! If 
the baby cries, it is given food ; if it 
wriggles about or turns over in bed, 
it must have food. It may be that there 
is a pin sticking into it somewhere, or 
it may have become chilled, or it is 
aroused from sleep by a noise. What- 
ever the cause, it must have food ; food 
is the remedy for everything that 
troubles the baby. — Good Health, 
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Three Decorative Plants 

By Robert R. McGregor. 

A PROBLEM which often confronts 
^^ and doubtless puzzles the amateur 
flower grower is the selection of a few 
choice ornamental plants for decorating 
the house during the winter and the 
veranda during the summer. 

In casually looking over the pages of 
a florist's catalogue, if the statements of 
the editors of such illustrious works 
may be given much credence, it would 
seem that there were many beautiful 
plants perfectly adapted to house cul- 
ture. 

Unfortunately this is not the case, as 
there are really few fine ornamental 
plants which can successfully combat 
the adverse conditions usually found in 
living rooms. Not that the temper- 
ature is generally either too high or 
too low, but for the presence of a 
certain seemingly unavoidable amount 
of dust, gas, and the great lack of that 
most essential quality in the atmos- 
phere, moisture. 

Particularly is that grand class of 
plants, the ferns, lacking in the require- 
ments of house plants. It seems a pity, 
too, as ferns in general are credited 
with possessing the most beautiful foli- 
age of all plants. There is a genus of 
ferns, however, which diverge wonder- 
fully from the delicate nature of the 
class. I refer to the Nephrolepises 
(commonly called Sword Ferns) of 
which there are numerous fine varieties 
in general cultivation, such as the Bos- 



ton Sword Fern ( Bostoniensis) , Cordata- 
compacta, Exaltata (the common sword 
fern), Davalloides furcans, Pectinata, 
etc. Of these several popular sorts the 

Boston Sword Fern 

Stands pre-eminently at the head of the 
list. This variety originated as a sport 
from the type Exaltata, and was grown 



Boston Sword Fern 

for some time by the florists in and 
about Boston, Mass., without any spe- 
cial name to distinguish it from the par- 
ent stock. Its admirable qualities soon 
attracted widespread notice, however, 
and to-day it is considered to be the 
best of its class. The fronds of the Bos- 
ton Sword Fern are much broader than 
those of the common sword fern (Ex- 
altata) and attain a much greater length. 
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A specimen with fronds eight feet in 
length has been mentioned as grown by 
an eastern florist. 

To show the great rapidity of growth 
in this variety I refer you to the accom- 
panying illustration showing a nice 
young plant. I say plant, but the pan 
really contains three or four young 
plants which were taken from four-inch 
pots and planted together, for quick 
effect, about the middle of last Decem- 
ber, some five months previous to the 
time the photograph for this illustra- 
tion was taken. The fronds, when the 
plants were put in the pan together, 
were perhaps eighteen inches in length, 
and now measure on the average about 
three feet, with some few six inches 
over. This good growth was made 
while the plant was kept in the sitting 
room of a furnace- heated house. 

As a house plant the palm is usually 
a success, although perhaps my readers 
may have at different times had disap- 
pointing failures with them. Numer- 



Kentia Belmoreana 



ous fine varieties of greater or less pop- 
ularity and worth are used, but the con- 
sensus of opinion gives to the 



KentiaSy 

of which there are two species in com- 
mon cultivation, the highest honors. 
Kentia Belmoreana and Kentia Forster- 
iana are the two varieties referred to, 
the former being taller and more slen- 
der than the latter, which is inclined to 
spread. The two varieties are quite 
similar, the first named being perhaps 
the most desirable. 

The leaves of the Kentia are of a 
beautiful dark green, very smooth and 
finely pinnated. In growth it is fairly 
rapid, a healthy plant constantly throw- 
ing up new leaves, which break and 
unfold suddenly. Quite a point in fa- 
vor of the Kentias over other varieties, 
especially the Latania, is its freedom 
from turning brown on the edges and at 
the tips of the leaves, a fault too com- 
mon in palms kept in the house and at- 
tributable to various causes. The illus- 
tration is from a plant raised in the 
house, being rather small compara- 
tively when taken from the florist's es- 
tablishment. The specimen from which 
the photograph was made is not, how- 
ever, an extra well shaped specimen, 
but healthy. 

I would urge prospective buyers of 
palms to pass by other varieties and 
purchase the Kentia, for I am satis- 
fied that the best judges of such matters 
are not mistaken when they pronounce 
the Kentias, taken all around, the best 
palms for general cultivation obtainable. 

Without seeing any special incon- 
sistency in the statement, after describ- 
ing the palm and fern as above, if the 
writer was fortunate enough to have two 
or three dollars in his pocket to expend 
on a single plant in which beauty of 
form, hardiness of constitution, ele- 
gance of foliage, and seemingly perfect 
adaptability to house culture were com- 
bined, he would go straight to the florist 
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and purchase the best specimen of 
Fandaiitis Veitcbii 

that the amount would buy. Other 
plants may become sick and scrubby, 
diseased and full of insects, but the Pan- 
danus under the same conditions seems 
to thrive just as well. This plant with- 
stands the dust, gas, and ill-usage to 
which house plants are too often sub- 
jected wonderfully well, and perhaps 
the little barbs or thorns on the edges 
and midribs of the leaves keep careless 



Pandanus Veitchii 

passers-by from rudely disturbing it. 
The thorns are small and not at all 
objectionable, however, being merely 
prickly serrations. 

In color the leaves of the pandanus 
are dark green with a fine broad band 
of creamy white running lengthwise of 
the leaf in the center. Adding to the 
attractiveness of the plant, young shoots 
start from the main stem toward the 
base of the plant among the leaves. 
They may remain to give the plant a 
bushy appearance, or may be removed 
as the illustration shows in a plant grown 
in the house by a friend of the writer. 



In growth the Pandanus Veitchii is won- 
derfully rapid. 

Care of the Plants 

The fern requires a fairly rich, porous, 
light soil, which may be obtained by 
adding to a good common garden soil 
one-third leaf-mold, a small quantity of 
sand, and a little finely chopped sod. 
The palm and pandanus require a similar 
soil except that a little less quantity of 
well-rotted manure should be substi- 
tuted for the leaf-mold. All three 
plants require a fair amount of water, 
not so much as to keep the soil con- 
stantly soaked but enough to keep it 
from drying out too much. 

Scale insects are liable to attack the 
fern and palm and can be best eradi- 
cated by the use of an emulsion of Fir 
Tree Oil Soap which may be obtained 
from any large floral establishment. 
This soap is dissolved in water to make 
the emulsion, directions for which ac- 
company the soap. Scale may be pre- 
vented on the palm by sponging the 
leaves, especially on the under portions, 
with slightly soapy water say once in 
every ten days. 

The mite commonly called * * red- 
spider ' ' will sometimes trouble the pan- 
danus. A high temperature and a dry 
atmosphere are responsible for the 
appearance of * ' red-spider. ' ' Remove 
the cause and exterminate the pests 
present by daily washing or thoroughly 
syringing the plant for a couple of 
weeks, seeing that the water is applied 
to all parts of the foliage, especially the 
under surfaces of the leaves. 



A curious fad of the wealthy landowners of 
England is the training of vines and shrubs to 
represent human figures and pieces of house- 
hold furniture, like chairs and tables. In one 
case a large bush had been pruned and trained 
until it assumed the shape of a round table 
laden with spirit decanters and wine glasses, 
perfect in every detail, 
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The Miracle of Morning 

I felt the potent pulsing of the dawn. 

The throbbing of the ether fields from far, 
* Twas the miracle of morning drawing on 

And the fading of the silent silver star ; 
God's morning, swinging down without a jar, 

With a glory on the leafage and the lawn. 
There was just a trace of color in the sky, 

A pinkish scintillation, that was all; 
But the day had kissed the waning night good- 

by. 

And the silent world was waking at the call; 
The watchful cricket told it to its mate. 

The thrushes heard with rapture on the lawn, 
And every bud and blossom was elate 

With the miracle of morning drawing on. 
— Charles D. Lakey^ in Independent. 



It IS *'not all of life to 

JSducation that .. ,, i . • ^ n r 

Educates live, and it is not all of 
education to be " edu- 
cated. ' ' The application of this declara- 
tion is made plain by Rebecca Harding 
Davis, in an article in the North Ameri- 
can Revieiu. Citing, as an illustration 
of what she designates as '' The Curse 
of Education," the case of a village in 
a remote corner of New England, which 
fifty years ago was prosperous, she 
draws this forcible picture : 

' * The whaling industry is dead in X — 
now, and so are the old seamen who 
followed it. The generations that suc- 
ceeded them have not found any industry 
to take its place. The swamps remain 
undrained, the fields untilled, the fish 
disport themselves by millions in the 
bay undisturbed. The old people in 
the village keep themselves and their 
children alive by renting their houses to 
summer boarders. The children have 



but one ambition — to be educated ; 
their feeble energy finds its only outlet 
in an academy and college course. 
Nothing could be more laudable, ac- 
cording to ordinary public opinion. 
Visitors look with awe at the three huge 
schoolhouses and the free library, which 
tower over the village houses, until they 
discover that there is not a cobbler nor 
a tailor nor a druggist nor a skilled 
mechanic in the village. Then they be- 
gin to wonder whether book learning is 
the only wholesome and needful thing 
in the life of a community. 

* * The young girls of X — go through 
' the course,' nibbling at a dozen 
sciences, and philosophies and two or 
three languages, long enough to learn 
the flavor of each, but not long enough 
to find any actual food for their brains ; 
not long enough even to teach them the 
first lesson of education — how little 
they know. They find no place as 
teachers, for New England is filled with 
women competent to teach, standing in 
rows waiting for a vacancy. These 
X — * young ladies ' — for they are 
careful to give themselves that degree 
— settle down at home. They will not 
cook nor wash, as their mothers do ; 
they are no longer of the class of trades- 
people ; they are unfitted to marry the 
honest laborers on the farm ; they mope 
and look at the world in false lights 
through their tears, and join the great 
army of half starved, hysteric, morbid 
women in New England — the most 
useless figures, perhaps, in the world's 
swarming myriads. 
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**The majority of the young men 
return and wait in vain for work in 
which their book learning will prove ef- 
fective. They have no capital to go 
into business ; the professions are enor- 
mously overcrowded ; they look down 
with contempt on the trades or any 
manual labor, in which was their chance 
for useful, earnest lives. One or two 
men of unusual power have gone to the 
West and succeeded ; the others, in the 
end, driven by dire need, usually take 
up some occupation which gives them 
food. They have just enough educa- 
tion to make them loathe and despise 
the work on which they must depend 
for their livelihood.** And just here 
comes the contention of Good House- 
keeping : Education should educate 
for life* s duties. 



Avoid the Again we sound the note of 
Stimulants warning, and urge the read- 
ers of Good Housekeeping and all their 
friends to be content witli a judicious 
use of the normal energies of the human 
system, especially during the hot days 
of summer. Stimulation of any kind or 
degree is like an overdraft upon one's 
bank — sooner or later it must be paid. 
A good authority, TAe Popular Science 
News, wisely says : * * All of the so- 
called strengthening preparations which 
enable a man to accomplish more work 
when he is under their influence, do 
this, not by adding units of force to his 
body, but by utilizing those units of 
force which he has already obtained and 
stored away as reserve force by the 
digestion of his food. Kola, cocoa, 
chocolate, coffee, tea, and similar sub- 
stances, while they temporarily cause 
nervous work to seem lighter, only do 
so by adding to the units of force which 
a man ought to spend in his daily life, 
those units which he should most 



sacredly preserve as his reserve fund. 
The condition of the individual who 
uses these articles when tired and ex- 
hausted, with the object of accomplish- 
ing more work than his fatigued system 
could otherwise endure, is similar to 
that of a banker who, under the pres- 
sure of financial difficulties, draws upon 
his capital and reserve funds to supple- 
ment the use of those moneys which he 
can properly employ in carrying on his 
business. The result in both instances 
is the same. In a greater or less time 
the banker or the patient, as the case 
may be, finds that he is a pecuniary or 
nervous bankrupt." 



Women 

in the 

Professions 



Now that women are get- 
ting into the professions, 
there is some curiosity 
as to their treatment by the men with 
whom they come in professional rela- 
tions. In regard to this subject, a Chi- 
cago woman lawyer, making a specialty 
of probate business, says : * * When I 
began to study my friends said that I 
might meet men who would behave 
rudely to me and would resent my be- 
ing in the profession. But my experi- 
ence has been quite the opposite. I 
have received uniform kindness and 
courtesy. I was told that the men 
would not treat me as they do women 
whom they meet in parlors. I don't 
expect it. I want to be treated in a 
business-like way, and I find them as 
courteous to me as any gentleman is to 
another. On my part, I have never 
felt it necessary to give up any of my 
womanly habits, instincts, and feelings, 
or to become in any way like a man. 
But I want no special privileges because 
of my sex ; I am treated always as one 
gentleman would treat another, and I 
try to treat the men in the same way. ' ' 
And why not ? 
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No. 444 — Prize Anagram 

Noted Svents In American History 

By way of variety a little historical 
research may not be amiss during the 
vacation season. The Anagrams below 
will resolve into important events in the 
history of our country ; when the 
events have been solved, attach to each 
the date of its occurrence, thus : * ' No. 
51 — Battle of Lexington, April 19, 

1775." 

Hair in jars void in Browning. 

New Hampshire yeast will tint Indian T. 

Near bad Fort Donelson cite. 

Come, pert sir, you love D. F. 

Lord is with a forage catch. 

Cute Sam, share crest. 

To your terror was slander known, Clif. 

A tender font, I try his work. 

High Mars ! Oregon charge hurt Sam. 

O forget Satan under your bare rags. 

Witch wax hero time. 

Please to turn poster, dear Max. 

O fop can turn more oil if paid in calico. 

See a flash pack our hat. 

My heart swigs moon face. 

What men to me steel jet fonts. 

We try a boy as claimed vanity. 

Furnish Bington wagon. 

Coe cost his son four in a sale. 

I sun a fish ; I quiet a coon tail. 
Must torment bread from fob. 
Not try a bee post hat. 
Go debt, dear Nel, afford cake. 
Forgive sicke bugs. 

1 try her for tennis, sweet short coot. 
Horeb is ten lump tents. O I hit a fed cat. 
A thin stint for Cone's glen crest. 
Flirt the notion — vehicle — percentage. 
Then to former mortal it came — hit, bit, 

hew. 
Hind can ride ; fawn ran. 
Boat fell — nose ran wet. 
Betty toggle fast her tub. 



I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 



30 
3' 
32 



23 A clear heroic tome — find one torn dot. 

34 Yes, a bit fool ran viol. 

35 Mope, James North ; Finch Stone pined. 

36 A fine soldier not lost in sin can pass. 

37 To catch fine fur I sit it to a notion. 

38 Do not this cited screed. 

39 In yon glad voice is fail for cord. 

40 To nothing nice — to vine font. 

4 1 Nice Nero ! Fiddle on Cape Dante. 

42 Rumor: His pies come moist. 

43 Vice left a stone under charts for spies. 

44 Roast every Yorklin recipe. 

45 Those frigid ponds rent foliage. 

46 Lucile North and I beg a fie. 

47 This L wareroom has twenty fangle. 

48 Push door, frosted runner. 

49 Let Daniel H. paint Helen a chip. 

50 If this gentleman hold grip. 

Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations). 

Hrst Prize — Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 

Second Prize — A year's subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping and one 
year's subscription to either Harper, 
Century, or Scribner's Magazine. 

Third Prize — A year' s subscription 
to Good Housekeeping. 

'Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author* s solution of the Anagram^ 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations^ imperfect spellings^ and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial sy stem ^ just to etll 
parties. In case of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office Postmark of the letter. Thus : — 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
loo points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent, (within the time limit, 
only,) superseding the former. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, July 29. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded aiter the pnb- 
Ucation of the awards. 
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CompetitioD is open to the whole world ; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to > 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 

** Puszle Editor/' Good Housbkbbping, 

Springfield, Mass. 



I 
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Prize Anagram Answer 

44^^Birda of America 

1 Long-billed marsh wren. 

2 Blue-gray gnatcatcher. 

3 Black-crowned night heron. 

4 Bachman's sparrow. 

5 Golden-crowned kinglet. 

6 Black-throated green warbler. 

7 Homed grebe. 

8 Orchard oriole. 

9 Robin redbreast. 

10 Tern or sea swallow. 

1 1 Warbling vireo. 

12 Carolina wren. 

13 Yellow-breasted chat. 

14 Spotted sandpiper. 

1 5 Siphon-billed hamming bird. 

16 South American ovenbird. 

17 Brown thrasher. 

18 Prairie warbler. 

19 Hudsonian curlew. 

20 Maryland yellowthroat. 

21 Great crested flycatcher. 

22 Ring-necked plover. 

23 White- throated sparrow. 

24 White-eyed vireo. 

25 Red-shouldered hawk. 

26 Virginia rail. 

27 Chimney swift. 

28 Golden-winged warbler. 

29 Loggerhead shrike. 

30 Golden-crowned thrush. 

31 Red-cockaded woodpecker. 

32 Black-capped chickadee. 

^^ Purple grackle or crow blackbird. 

34 Towhee bunting. 

35 Semipalmated sandpiper. 

36 Carolina dove. 

37 Prairie homed lark. 

38 Petrel, or Mother Carey's chickens. 

39 Redwinged blackbird. 

40 Prothonotary warbler. 

41 Cardinal grossbeak. 

42 Virginia nightingale. 

43 Great northem shrike. 



44 Yellow-billed cuckoo. 

45 Slate-colored snowbird. 

46 Tufted titmouse. 

47 Arkansas goldfinch. 

48 Bittern or stake driver. 

49 Sprague's pipit. 

50 Summer tanager. 

This Anagram was published in Good 
Housekeeping for May, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize — A Handsome Par- 
lor Lamp, Mrs. J. B. Colvin, i Jack- 
son Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Secofid Prize — A Baby Hawkeye 
Camera, Harriet S. Hazeltine, 71 Elm 
Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping, Mrs. J. F. 
Fraser, 112 West Eleventh Street, 
Pueblo, Col. 



Winning Prizes 

TT may gratify some of the '*disap- 
^ pointed ' ' to know that besides the 
above named prize winners, only five 
of the answers to this Anagram, or eight 
all told, were absolutely correct, letter 
for letter, according to the author's 
solution. But a great many of the 
readers of Good Housekeeping have, 
in working upon this Anagram, learned 
things about the birds which they did 
not before know, or having known had 
forgotten. 

The later Anagrams have been even 
more taxing, and we shall expect still 
fewer absolutely correct solutions ; but 
those who do the best will receive the 
prizes, whatever the percentage they 
attain. 

Many contestants write us of their 
trials, troubles, and triumphs, and their 
letters are ever read with interest, 
though we cannot reply to all. 
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King Washington 

King Washington. A Romance of the Hudson High- 
lands. By Adelaide Skeel and William H. Brearley. 
Paper, 307 pages ; 50 cents. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

This is nominally a historical novel ; 
but the careful reader, though at times 
amused and interested, will look in vain 
for the better elements of a novel of 
that class. The impression will be in- 
stinctively felt that either author work- 
ing alone would have produced a more 
satisfactory romance. 



lf> Young Man 
My Young Man. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., 
author of " The Christian Gentleman," etc. Cloth, 
lamo, 123 pages ; 75 cents. New York : Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 

This invaluable little volume is made 
up of a series cf addresses to young 
men delivered in the Young Men's 
Christian Association hall at Cleveland, 
Ohio. They are devoted to the consider- 
ation of the young man in his relations 
as a son, a brother, a member of society, 
■a lover, a husband, a citizen, a young 
man and his money, and the young man 
as himself. The aim is to arouse in 
young men a love and respect for things 
that they are too apt to regard lighdy. 



A History of the American Nation 

A History of thb American Nation. By Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, professor of American History in the 
University of Michigan. Twentieth Century series of 
Text-books. Cloth, tamo, 587 pages, profusely illus- 
trated ; $1.40. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Necessarily a history of so extended 
scope, compressed within the compass 
of one convenient volume, must be 
condensed to little more than an out- 



line ; but the author has gathered 
many valuable features in this com- 
prehensive work, and presents them 
with a clear setting which makes the 
volume one of more than ordinary value 
among works of its kind. The illus- 
trations are appropriate and valuable, 
while the maps and charts are judi- 
ciously selected. 



The Story of the British Race 

Thb Story op thb British Racb. By John Munro, 
author of " The Story of Electricity," etc. The Li- 
brary of Useful Stories. Flexible cloth, i6mo, 328 
pages ; 40 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This little volume deals with the 
racial characteristics of the inhabitants 
of the British Isles, going back to the 
earliest authorities regarding the an- 
cient dwellers in what now composes the 
kingdom, and analyzing carefully and 
thoroughly the development of the 
several types. It forms a complete and 
comprehensive anthropological treatise 
regarding these peoples, and will be re- 
ceived with appreciation by the students 
of that science in whose interests it is 
written. 



Nursery Mthics 

Nursery Ethics. By Florence Hull Winterbum. Sec- 
ond edition. Cloth, i2mo, 241 pages; $1.00. New 
York : The Baker & Taylor Co. 

In these days, when so much atten- 
tion is being devoted to the wholesome 
development of child life, such a work 
as the present must possess especial 
value. It is well written in an admi- 
rable spirit, and comprises fourteen chap- 
ters, covering such important topics as 
**The Right Attitude of Parents/' 
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**The Sympathetic Relation," *^ Pre- 
natal Influences and the First Days of 
Life," ** Dealing with Little Faults," 
**The Growth in Self-Govemment," 
and the * * Evolution of Personal Con- 
science. " It is a volume which should 
not only be in the library of every par- 
ent, but should be read and pondered. 



The Coming of Chloe 

The Coming of Chlob. By Mrs. Hungerford (" The 
Duchess"), author of **A lA>nely Maid,** etc. Lip- 
pincott's Select Novels, No. 217. Paper, 290 pages; 
50 cents. Philadelphia: J. 6. Lippincott Company. 

Nothing dull or prosy comes from 
the pen of this author, and no matter 
how light the thread upon which her 
productions are strung, the vivacious 
dialogue, the clear-cut character draw- 
ing, the graphic presentation of even 
ordinary incidents, give a relish to 
whatever she writes. * * The Coming of 
Chloe " is no exception ; it cannot be 
counted a strong novel, but it will well 
relieve the tedium of an idle day. 



The Fir at Book of Birds 

Thb First Book of Birds. By Olive Thome Miller. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, square ismo, 149 pages; $1. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This book is based upon the theory 
that what is needed to interest young 
people in the ways and habits of birds, 
and so stimulate them to further study, 
is not at first the science of ornithology, 
however diluted, but some account of 
the life and habits, to arouse sympathy 
and interest in the living bird, neither 
as a target nor as a producer of eggs, 
but as a fellow-creature whose acquaint- 
ance it would be pleasant to make. 
The purpose is well carried out ; and 
the very pleasing descriptions, which 
are written in the author's most excel- 
lent manner, are well supplemented by 
the illustrations, eight of which are 
nicely colored. 



Jingle and Jangle 

JiNGLS AND Jangls, and Other Verses for and about Chil- 
dren. By William S. Lord, author of " Blue and Gold." 
Cloth, i2mo, gilt top ; 75 cents. Chicago : Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

The author is well known to readers 
of Good Housekeeping, in which 
many of his verses have appeared. The 
present collection, which will especially 
interest the litde folks, embraces twenty- 
five pieces of verse, occupying fifty- 
eight pages, nicely printed and bound. 



A Double Thread 

A Double Thrbad. By Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler, 
author of " Concerning Isabel Camaby,*' etc. Cloth, 
i2mo, 418 pages. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

There is not a great deal of incident 
in this novel ; there is a great deal of dia- 
logue. The author is at home in the de- 
lineation of character through dialogue, 
and in this book does not fail to main- 
tain the standard of her former work. 
The characters are of a somewhat con- 
ventional type ; but they are well — 
even strongly — drawn, and their viva- 
cious conversation gives to the book its 
principal charm. 



Appleton' a Town and Country J^ibrary 

Paul Caraii, Cornishman. By Charles Lee, author oi 

"A Widow Woman," etc. No. 262. Paper, 305 

pages. 
Pursued bv the Law. By J. MacLaren Cobban, author 

of " The King of Andaman," etc. No. 263. Paper, 

343 pages. 
Madame Izan. A Tourist Story. By Mrs. Campbell 

Praed, author of " Mrs. Tregaskiss," etc. No. 264. 

Paper, 331 pages. Elach, 50 cents. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

Of the three novels above named, 
* ' Pursued by the Law ' ' will be found 
much the more entertaining by the gen- 
eral reader. That, in fact, is an ex- 
ceptionally absorbing story. The hero 
voluntarily puts himself in such circum- 
stances as fasten suspicion and bring 
his conviction for the murder of his 
father. A chain of most exciting ad- 
ventures follows, into which some very 
remarkable characters are introduced. 
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GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN 

Editor and JhtMisher. 

CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 



Manhood and Womanhood 

The school year has come to a close, 
and while the ' ' roses of June ' ' were at 
their best, the terms have ended, the 
various grades and classes have taken 
an upward step, and those who have 
completed the prescribed course go 
forth theoretically equipped for the bat- 
tle of life. It is an interesting, inspir- 
ing spectacle. Among the graduates 
will be found hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of bright, cultured young women. 
They have enjoyed such advantages as 
were unknown, undreamed of, even, a 
generation ago. The science of the 
world has laid its rich stores of wealth 
at their feet ; they have chosen from 
the vast treasure house under the guid- 
ance of talented and devoted teachers. 



What have they learned ? To meas- 
ure the swing of the stars in their orbits. 
To explore the literary annals of a re- 
mote past, in the languages which were 
spoken and written and died thousands 
of years ago. To talk learnedly of the 
achievements of modern science. To 
plead for the advancement of women to 
positions of public trust and responsi- 
bility. To shine in society by the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of their 
culture. To compete with their broth- 
ers in the departments of business life 
and professional attainment. These 
things are well ; we would narrow none, 
and close no doors of exclusion. But 



are not all of life, and emphatically 
all of woman's life. 



The word * * home ' ' is one of the 
most sacred in our language, because 
of what it represents ; but if the pres- 
ence, power, and directing influence of 
woman be removed, the word becomes 
a misnomer and represents no more 
than * * dwelling place " or * * residence. ' * 
Mary Lyon, while not herself a home- 
maker, had in mind the cultivation of 
this quality in her students ; Lucy 
Stone, with all of her splendid service 
for her sex, did not ignore the duties 
of motherhood and the home life. In 
the present number of Good House- 
keeping, Mrs. Smith well indicates 
how the educated woman may make 
her education of great value in the fun- 
damentals of home-building, and the 
thought will be further illustrated in her 
succeeding papers. 



At the best, not all of the young 
women who last month received their 
diplomas can hope to win great fame in 
letters, medicine, law, or theology ; or 
even to conduct important business en- 
terprises. But there is a field in which 
all may excel — each in her own way 
and her own sphere. And in that field 
the great world sadly needs the best 
and strongest influence of all clear- 
headed, strong - hearted, pure-souled 
women. What homes of culture, of 
mental, moral, and physical strength, 
they can form, if only their earnest ef- 
forts are thus given ! If the character 
of a nation is shaped and decided by 
the average character of the homes of 
the people constituting such nation, 
what a mighty uplift may each year be 
given to the American home life by the 
more than ten thousand bright, trained, 
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ambitious young women, who, closing 
their school life, go forth to do — not 
all this or that, but each and every one 
something worthy of all the years of 
preparation through which they have 
been passing. Whatever else they may 
do, let each be unswervingly true to 
the great privileges and opportunities 
of her womanhood. 



Beside the young woman graduate 
will march forth to life's battle her 
brother, the young man. Good House- 
keeping would not overlook him, in 
his relations to the home life of the 
country ; and with just the same ear- 
nestness that it urges the young woman 
to be true to her womanhood, it pleads 
with the young man to stand true to 
his manhood. Necessarily, in his life 
work, whatever it may be, he is des- 
tined to meet many influences and temp- 
tations against which he must bring to 
bear his strength and courage to the 
fullest extent. The business world is 
full of snares and delusions, which, by 
their specious promises, lure many a 
confiding soul to ruin. Of all such, be 
warned. What the world needs is men 
of integrity, of honor, of unimpeachable 
character ; whose whole life shall stand 
in all its relations without blemish or 
reproach ; men who are willing to sub- 
ordinate merely material success to the 
work of making the world better — the 
true work of the Master. 



If there is one danger greater than 
another, in the business world of to- 
day, it is doubtless that of reckless 
speculation, which in its aggravated 
form amounts to no more nor less than 
gambling. The young man who leaves 
his books and enters business life comes 
inevitably in contact with this passion, 



in its most seductive and dangerous 
form. In the bank, in the business of- 
fice, in the club, in the lobbies of pub- 
lic buildings, wherever men congregate, 
he will hear discussion of the rise and 
fall of stocks, of fortunes made and 
lost by a single telegraphic message, of 
stupendous ventures which have made 
some man rich — though he may not 
hear or heed the reverse, of men ruined 
and dishonored. Perhaps before he is 
aware of what he is doing, he has joined 
the mad throng. Better, a thousand 
times better, to remain all his life a poor 
man in the estimation of the world, but 
inexpressibly rich in that which shall 
survive and mark the measure of his 
manhood as of a man well beloved. 



Scarcely a week passes but some 
name hitherto honored is dragged in the 
dust, and a strong life ruined through 
this greed for sudden wealth. The 
story has just been told over again, of 
the fall of a man ' * who needed no 
voucher, for his name had been as good 
as that of any man who could have 
been called in his behalf.'* He had 
married a beautiful woman, had three 
charming children, a happy home, and 
the confidence of every one with whom 
he came in contact. He held a respon- 
sible position with a banking establish- 
ment, with an adequate salary. Surely 
here was true wealth of which any man 
might be proud. Length of days, 
peace, happiness, and love were his. 
He was not satisfied ; year after year he 
had been nursing this viper of specula- 
tion ; it stung him at last ; his dishonor 
was proclaimed to the world ; his happy 
home was broken ; while he went forth 
a fugitive on the face of the earth ! 
Week by week, almost day by day, 
with slight variation, the story is re- 
peated. The world needs manly men ! 
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MOON'S PHASES 
•New Moon, 7d. 3h. 31m. P. M. 
3) First Quarter, 15d. 6h. 59m. P. M. 



JULY, 1899 



(Standard Eastern Time) 
OFuII Moon, 22d. 4h. 41m. P.M. 
C Last Quarter, 29d. 7h. 42m. A.M. 



Time of harvest now draws nigh, 

The grains to ripeness grow, 
And through the golden fields of rye 
The reaper goes in rich July 
And lays the tall heads low. 



1 Sat 

2 Sun 

3 Mon 

4 Tue 

5 Wed I 

6 Thu 

7 Fri ' 

8 Sat 

9 Sun ' 

10 Mon ' 

I 

11 Tue 

12 Wed 

13 Thu 

14 Fri I 

15 Sat 

16 Sun 

17 Mon 

18 Tue . 

19 Wed 

20 Thu 

21 Fri 

22 Sat 

23 Sun 

24 Mon 

25 Tue 

26 Wed 

27 Thu 

28 Fri 

29 Sat 

30 Sun 

31 Mon I 



IVIE^IVlORANDA 



In Vacation Time 

The vacation period is now at hand. No 
matter where it may be spent, whether at sea- 
side, mountain, in the country, or even quietly 
at one's own home, let it be first of all a season 
of rest for body and mind. 

It is a sad mistake to make vacation time the 
hardest period of the year ; yet it is too often 
done, and the victim of a mistaken ambition 
returns to the office or the routine of home ex- 
hausted, and just as much in need of a real 
vacation as when the nominal outing began. 

So far as possible, live in the pure open air. 
Give special attention to this very important 
matter of purity. In many country places 
(more's the pity) the element of purity is notably 
lacking. The farmhouse which is invaded by 
fumes from drains, cesspools, dirty cellars, and 
barnyards is as actually dangerous to human 
life as the filthy city tenement. Avoid all such. 

Form the acqu^ntance of pure, strong sun- 
light, even though the perspiration starts and 
the skin is discolored. The former will wash 
out the impurities of the blood ; while the latter 
will presage the clear glow and the charming 
tints of perfect health, which will soon assert 
their supremacy. 

Especially care for the children. Make the 
annual period of rest an epoch in their lives, to 
which they shall look forward with fond antici- 
pation, and upon which they shall look back 
with unalloyed delight. 

So will vacation time be a glad and happy 
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Vol. XXIX No. 2 



AUGUST, 1899 



Whole No. 250 



Miss Canary's Legacy 

" Forgive and ye shall be forgiven " 

By S. L. Bacon 



T^HE wind was blowing in high and 
* from the sea. It always sounded 
with that peculiar wail when it came 
sweeping over the foam-touched waves 
as they lashed up against the beach. It 
was very strong to-night, and there 
was a dash of sleet with it. Miss Canary 
had drawn her striped shawl closer 
about her shoulders and- stirred the fire 
into a brighter glow. 

She was a thin, angular woman, of 
sixty or more. Her face was hard with 
many lines of care. She had not taken 
life easily ; though, living alone in the 
little cottage, her simple, uneventful 
life had had seemingly few grievances. 
Miss Canary tended her flowers, kept 
her house in order, and owed no one. 
What cause had she then to worry ? 

To-night she held in her hand a letter, 
and more than once settled her specta- 
cles to re-read it. Joel Canary, her 
only brother, was at the point of death. 
How she had loved him ! It seemed, 
to-night, that she could see him so 
plainly — a little lad, when she was 
already a woman grown, running to her 



for everything, his sunny curls tossing 
brightly over his white forehead ; could 
see again his laughing eyes. 

She had loved him with all the 
strength of her heart. But she had 
not forgiven him for loving and marry- 
ing as he had done. She had opposed 
it from the beginning. A pink and 
white doll face, that was all ! It had 
been a grim satisfaction, when the news 
came that the foolish little woman had 
run away from home to join some opera 
company, deserting child and husband. 

That was what the story had been. 
She had not cared to investigate it 
further. It was nearly five years ago, 
and she had not forgiven Joel. He 
had but met his deserts, she had said 
sternly. Now he was dying. He had 
not prospered, the letter said, and there 
was nothing to leave, '* nothing save 
the little lad — Joel." And the writer 
begged, in her brother's name, that 
she, his only sister and kinswoman, 
would care for the child. She, Eliza 
Canary, who had had no dealings with 
children, who dreaded their approach 
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as some unknown species of untamed 
animal ! She had suddenly the care and 
responsibility of one thrust upon her I 

Her untasted tea stood on the little 
round table. Mousey, the big Maltese, 
rubbed herself against her mistress's 
dress, vainly desiring notice. Miss Ca- 
nary had indeed forgotten that she had 
had no tea, and that Mousey' s saucer 
of milk had not been poured. She 
sighed heavily and folded up the letter. 

'* It's got to be, I s'pose," she said. 
Much living alone had given Miss 
Canary the habit of talking to herself. 
" I s'pose I know my duty ; the Lord's 
always made it plain enough for me, 
whatever folks may say 'bout not know- 
ing what the Almighty wants ' em to do. 
That's just shiftin' the responsibility, 
I'm thinking. Joel's child! I — I 
almost wish I'd seen him afore he went ; 
but I told him I'd never speak to him 
again if he married that girl, an' I 
never broke my word yet, an' never 
intend to — but, C), I wish to mercy the 
child hadn't never come ! How ever 
I'm to keer for it, I don' know. 
There'll be dirt over everything — my 
carpets an' clean floors ; an' noise like 
the F'ourth of July all the year round. 
An' he'll be certain to tease Mousey." 

Tfiis last was evoked by the fact that 
Mousey had put up her paw and was 
gently patting Miss Canary's lap. The 
old woman rose mechanically, and, with 
hands that trembled a little, poured the 
milk. The wind outside blew the cur- 
tains at the windows. It sounded like 
a voice of distress afar oflf. 

* * I never k no wed the wind to blow 
that way and bring anybody any luck," 
said Miss Canary; ''an' it sure has 
brought my share of trouble," she 
added with a groan. 

For the next few days Miss Canary 
held herself and home in readiness ff)r 



her new charge. She had prepared a 
little white bed in a small but spotlessly 
clean room. She carefully laid pieces 
of drugget by its sides for the bare feet. 
She baked an overwhelming number of 
pies, and even made doughnuts. She 
had not made any for so long that they 
were rather a failure. " But boys' 
stomick^ can stan' most anything," she 
said, "an' Joel used to love 'em so." 

When finally the boy arrived, having 
come in charge of a comparative stran- 
ger traveling in the same direction, 
Miss Canary was not prepared for him. 
She was in the back yard hanging out 
her modest array of washing, when the 
vehicle stopped, and a tiny — such a 
tiny — little figure was lifted out, and 
then the driver whipped up his horse 
and was off, leaving what looked like a 
bundle of rags at the gate. 

Miss Canary's hands were wet, she 
wiped them hastily upon her apron as 
she hurried forward. Two grave blue 
eyes — Joel's had been blue — met 
hers. But what a baby ! Surely she 
need not fear dirty carpets and general 
destructiveness from such a child as 
this. She gathered the little bundle of 
clothes, as she called it, into her arms 
and carried it swiftly in from the keen 
east wind. 

The child was indeed very small for 
his age of nearly six years. As he sat 
eating thick slices of bread and butter 
and drinking rich, sweet milk, the like 
of which had never before been his 
share. Miss Canary looked at him in a 
sort of stupefied amazement. To speak 
to him, to expect a reasonable reply, 
did not occur to her. .She continued 
to cut bread and butter as his require- 
ments seemed to call for it, and with 
great satisfaction she watched the 
mouthfuls disappear. When Joel had 
finished he got down from the tall chair 
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very gravely, and came to her, folding 
his little hands together. 

** I fink I'll say my prayers now, 
Aunty 'Liza." 

"Mercy, child!" gasped Miss Ca- 
nary, completely overcome by this 
familiarity and the startling announce- 
ment. ' ' Who told you to call me 
that?" 

* ' Papa ; he tol' me how you loved 
little boys, an' how you were goin' to 
buy me a rock'n' horse an' a sailboat, 
an' a canary bird an' white mice ; an' 
now% Aunty ' Liza, I'll say my prayers. " 

* * But it isn' t time ; it' s not night yet. ' ' 

"Oh, that's noffin," responded Joel 
cheerfully. " Papa always let me say 
'em in the daytime — God' 11 hear." 

Miss Canary was mute while the little 
face buried itself in her apron, and a 
smothered voice gabbled over, ' ' Now I 
lay me," and added, " P'ease b'ess 
mamma, papa, Aunty 'Liza, a^i little 
Joe." Then the tightly closed lids re- 
laxed and Joel sprang to his feet. 
" Now let's play horse, Aunty 'Liza I " 

So the days went on, and Miss Ca- 
nary's charge thrived and grew like the 
pink and white hollyhocks planted 
against the kitchen wall. But things 
did not go exactly as she had expected. 
For instance, the very first night Joel 
had flatly refused to occupy the little 
white bed arranged with so much care. 

' ' I alius slept with papa, ' ' he pleaded : 
and Miss Eliza found nothing to do but 
let him crawl into bed with her, where 
he slept soundly, with his head resting 
confidingly against her arm. She found 
herself counting over her scanty hoard, 
to see what might be spared for a rock- 
ing horse. She would compromise u|)on 
that ; the sailboat would keep her in 
endless terror, and how could she insult 
Mousey by installing white mice and a 
bird in her domain ? 



Joel was very happy. As the spring 
advanced he spent hours down on the 
beach collecting treasures hitherto un- 
known to him. Miss Canary was silent 
when he showered jellyfish and ' * fid- 
dlers ' ' on her parlor floor. Nay, she 
even permitted the building of a" pond 
for his " fam'ly," as Joel called them, in 
the corner of her sitting room, — a pond 
formed of a dish pan surrounded by bits 
of stick, rocks, and sand. She used to 
pause every now and then in her baking 
or cleaning, to go to the front window 
and look for him on the beach. 

* ' I have to do my duty by the child, ' ' 
she said, apologetically. 

So time passed on, and Joel had been 
an inmate of the little cottage nearly two 
years. It was a day bright with the May 
sunshine, and Miss Canary had set her- 
self to work at cleaning the cellar. ' ' The 
brighter the day the better to see the 
cobwebs," she said, as she tied up her 
head and drew on a pair of cotton gloves. 

Joel was playing. He had put pre- 
pared glue on Mousey, and his own hair 
was sticky with it. Miss Canary did not 
know that. 

Suddenly she heard his voice calling 
her name excitedly. What was the mat- 
ter? She scrambled up the steps, not 
waiting to remove her glc 
hastened to the front of the 
flung open the door, drawir 
horrified amazement. 

Just outside, bending over 
the long plumes of her ha 
with his curls, was the slenc 
girlish figure of a young woi 
rich silk of her gown gliste 
sunlight ; there were brighl 
her hat, and the soft hair und 
like gold. Joel's arms were 
neck, and he did not loosei 
he turned, saying with an air f 

' 'Aunty ' Liza, this is my ma 
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been 'spect'n' her so long, oh, ever so 
long, ' cause papa said she' d come. ' ' 

Joel's mother unfastened his arms, but 
still clasping the child, turned her pretty, 
half- defiant face to Miss Canary. 

** You are surprised to see me," she 
said, looking gravely at the other's be- 
wildered face. ** I have known my 
child was with you. I owe you a great 
deal. I was with my husband when he 
died, but I could not take Joel then. I 
came up from Boston this morning to 
get him. You will no doubt feel glad to 
be relieved of him ; you are unused to 
children ; Joel must be a trial to you." 

Miss Canary was still silent. She 
felt as though a sudden paralysis had 
seized her. She tried to speak, but the 
words choked her. She put out her 
hands as though to ward oflE a blow. 

''My position has not justified my 
taking the child before," continued 
Joel's wife. *'Now I have an assured 
one which will enable me to amply 
care for him. Oh, my baby, my baby ! ' ' 
she cried, smothering him with kisses, 
' ' how I have hungered for you ! * ' 

Miss Canary's grim face did not re- 
lax. ' * Then why did you desert 
him?" trembled on her lips. Words 
of passionate reproach, of hate, of 
anger, arose within her. Still she stood 
silent, the wind blowing the skirt of her 
flimsy dress and the straggling locks of 
her gray hair. With it all came her 
stern sense of justice. This was the 
boy's mother, who had the right to him ; 
how dare she question it? But she made 
one last desperate effort. 

"Joel," she said, and her voice 
trembled and shook, ' * would you rather 
go with this lady, or stay with me an' 
— an' all your things ? " She clung to 
the last inducement as to a straw of hope. 

The child looked at her with his grave, 
questioning eyes, and, not loosening his 



hold on his mother, put out a hand to 
her. 

*• I loves you an' my fam'ly very 
much. Aunty ' Liza ; but you see, this is 
my mamma — my truly mamma ; I 
could' n' help goin' with her." 

Mrs. Canary showered kisses upon 
him, and Miss Eliza turned away with 
a sickening sense of defeat and misery 
at her heart. 

** I'll go pack up his things," she 
said. 

The waves were rolling inward, and 
the wind was blowing high and from the 
sea. The air was full of its wail, as she 
stood and watched them as they went. 

She went about like one upon whom 
some heavy blow had fallen. The peo- 
ple missed her from the church. They 
missed her active figure in the village, 
and on the sands. She performed her 
duties mechanically. It seemed to her 
she had grown so old. How empty the 
bed seemed ! How doubly empty the 
room ! The * ' pond ' ' was undisturbed. 
A jellyfish sprawled on the floor beside 
it. Miss Canary did not remove it. 
To herself she dealt her words sternly. 

" It's retribution. I wouldn't forgive 
Joel ; I vowed I never would ; an' now 
the Lord's punishing me." 

At the end of the third month, the 
moon, looking down, one night, might 
have smiled to see Miss Canary stepping 
cautiously out of her front door. She 
was not wont to venture out at night, 
and felt a certain sense of awe and looked 
around half fearfully. She locked the 
door and put the key in the little worn 
satchel she carried. Every window blind 
was drawn at front and back. Without 
doubt, Miss Canary was going away, but 
there was only the sea and the wind to 
know it. 

It was quite early the next morning 
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that she found herself in Boston and at 
the door of the house, to which, after 
much inquiry, she had been directed. 
A neat maid admitted her, and with 
shaking limbs and trembling lips she 
sat stiffly on the high carved chair in 
the hall. She was conscious that she 
was squeezing a jellyfish or two, which 
she had put in her pocket, but she felt 
incapable of moving. 

There was the soft rusde of a wom- 
an's skirts, and then a graceful figure 
in a pretty morning gown came leisurely 
towards her. 

* * The servant told me, ' ' she began — 
then stopping short, * * why — why if it 
isn* t Miss Canary — Sister * Liza, I mean 
— why how do you do ? * ' 

She held out both hands, but Miss 
Canary rose up solemnly. * * Wait er 
minute,'* she said. ** I want to tell 
you something. I didn't forgive Joel 
fur marry' n* you ; I said I would' n't, an' 
I didn't, an' so the Lord punished me 
by lettin' me have Joel's child, an' then, 
when I mos' depended on it, taking 
him away. Joel's dead, an' I can't tell 
him, but mebby his sperit 'ill know of 
it, if you forgive me, an' lemme live 
here — jus' as — as er housekeeper — 
or somethin*. My salt riz bread is 



Hi 

good, an* jus' lemme — lemme see the & 
child. ' ' She broke down sobbing, her 
withered hands covering her face 

" Joel, Joel," called his mother sofdy. 

There was a patter of little feet, a 
sound upon the stairs, a glad cry, and 
a curly head rested upon Miss Canary's 
breast ; her tears fell upon it. 

" It wasn't altogether as you 
thought," Mrs. Canary said, as she 
poured hot, fragrant coffee for Miss 
Eliza, while Joel smoothed and patted 
his flabby and flattened fish. ' * I didn' t 
desert Joel," — her eyes filled with 
tears, — ** we couldn't make ends meet, 
and I — I had talent and could sing ; 
he was willing I should go, and when 
he died, we both wanted you to have 
the child until I could take him. I didn't 
mention that when I wrote, because — 
well, because we were not friends then, 
and I felt you would not understand. 
And now I have a place assured me in a 
large church here, and I do not have to 
be away from home. Joel, tell Aunty 
' Liza she's never to go away any more — 
except in the summer, when we'll all 
go to her home and spend it there on 
the beach, with all the jellies and the 
nettles — and — what else ? ' ' 

**An' my fam'ly," said Joel. 



Opportunity. 

By Harriet R. Goff. 

LET her not pass, but grasp her while you may. 
To-day is yours, to-morrow may not be. 
And he who squanders all his time, must pay 
The bitter penalty. Do we not see 
How swift the months and years are slipping by 
Wherein life's battle must be fought and won? 
How can we waste a moment, you and I, 
When so much lies before us yet undone. 
What might have been will pass beyond our ken. 
If we neglect her, for on golden wing 
She quickly leaves us desolate, and then 
Our faults and failings only sorrow bring. 
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Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 

By Margaret Bislaxd 



^'POREWARNED is forearmed.'* 
^ Let us begin to think about the 
arraying of our boys and girls for the 
coming school season. There are plenty 
of bargains in town now, for this is the 
time of the year when placards along 
the very unpopulated counters announce 
alluring prices for dress lengths of goods 
for little women. At actual sacrifices 
the shelves must be cleared for incom- 
ing Autumn stocks, and any woman 
with a level head on her shoulders can 
do wonders by the children on a very 
modest outlay. 

Girls, of course, deserve first consid- 
eration in this matter ; for boys, after 
they get out of petticoats, don't reward 
any mother for her home tailoring. 
You can always do so much better and 
cheaper for a youngster by taking him 
to a reliable clothier and having him 
suitably fitted ; but girls are quite an- 
other problem. You probably have 
some of your own old things you are 
sure could be safely and prettily cut 
down and done over for fourteen -year- 
old Susie and little Marie, and there is 
indeed a wonderful amount of econom- 
ical maneuvering to be achieved by 
the home sewing room in dressing a 
school-girl. 

A girl, however unambitious a little 
body she may be, always appreciates 
graceful, becoming clothes, though they 
are only rejuvenated family splendors 
pared down to fit her little figure ; and 
it is just as well, for the small daughter's 
sake, not only to learn beforehand 
what is modish among juvenile fashions, 



but as nearly as possible to imitate their 
motifs for her. For example, all girls 
over six have their skirts cut quite on 
the newest pattern adopted by their big 
sisters. Up at the hip no fullness at all 
is seen, the back breadths are gored in 
to fit without a pleat or at most with 
one fold over on either side the placket. 
Down at the knees and ankles the pet- 
ticoat bells out with a fashionable flare, 
and all the girls' dresses for the Autumn 
will be made absolutely innocent of 
skirt trimming. 

All along the line small checked 
goods promise to enjoy a great popu- 
larity, and these, in combination with 
trimming of solid dark stuff, afford the 
newest ideas for dress as suited to four- 
teen years and thereabouts. A model 
school suit has its upper half made of 
rich French blue cashmere flannel, cut 
after the complete shirt waist pattern. 
The back has its yoke outlined with a 
herringboning of sapphire blue em- 
broidery silk, the cuffs are ornamented 
with this simple but always adequate 
decoration, and the broad collar of 
flannel, rolling over from the high neck 
band, is similarly edged. Under the 
collar a scarf of powder blue surah is 
passed, knotted under the chin as a 
four-in-hand tie and the scarf ends 
drawn down to the waist. Now with 
this is worn a perfectly plain close-fit- 
ting skirt of serge, finely checked in 
the two blues above mentioned. This 
skirt does not finish with an orthodox 
round belt at the waist line, but con- 
tinues up in a little bodice effect at least 
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four inches, and then from this spring 
broad straps of the checked goods that 
pass over the shoulder and down the 
baclj, to hook to the skirt behind. 
Thus all the weight of the skirt is cast 
on the wearer's shoulders and not on 
the hips. A simpler costume for home 
talent to compass can hardly be 
imagined. 

A very large number of girls will wear 



material 



but a broad strap of the material is 
stitched on the inside edge of the gar- 
ment with the plain face turned out on 
the checked side. Even the pocket of 
percaline is so set in that, like a stock- 
ing, it can be pulled inside out and re- 
versed when the skirt is worn with its 
checked face to the world. In combi- 
nation with this reasonable device for 
school wear, a smart sailor blouse of 
rough, dark serge is the nicest accom- 
paniment. It blouses only in front, 
has a high, round collar, is stitched 
with colored silk or braided in fine lines 
of dark soutache, and then a scarf 
of checked silk is not only knotted 



l\, 



skirts made of faced tweed. That is an 
exceedingly thick but springy wool in 
a solid tone on one side and a clear 
check of blue and black, red and black, 
brown and red, or gray and green on 
the other side. These skirts will be cut 
with exactly two seams, one directly in 
front and one in the back ; for so wide 
is this goods, that two yards of it 
suffice for a petticoat. These two 
seams are lapped, the belt is a band of 
the same set on with many stitchings, 
and the economy of the whole is 
that the skirt can be worn with either 
the checked or the plain side out. 
Around the bottom no hem is turned, 



at the front point of the wide collar, 
but one is drawn about the waist and 
tied with floating ends at one side. 

Adapted to either of these dresses is 
the wide felt in blue, or brown, or 
green, having a length of checked silk 
passed around the crown and tied in 
front, in a big windmill bow, through a 
gay gilt buckle. The best and newest 
of the fall shapes for girls will be of 
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braided felt, with a wide round brim, a 
big overhanging squash crown, through 
the bottom of which a ribbon will be 
threaded and tied broadly in front. 
There is an astonishing amount of hard 
wear to be had out of these two types 
of hat, and they are so easily trimmed, 
with just two yards of checked taffeta 
ribbon, or piece silk cut in bias strips 
and hemmed along the edge. 



Girls under ten are going to be more 
comfortable in cold weather than their 
elder sisters, for the makers of young 
people's headgear have revived the 
pumpkin hood pattern of our grand- 
mothers, and promise to make really 
bewitching millinery along its simple 
lines for the little maids. 

For indoor suits cashmere and win- 
ter barege, in clear currant red, is going 
to be the ver>^ smartest and prettiest 
thing for the very young ladies. Al- 
ready glimpses have been given of red 
dresses with embroidered ruffles of the 
same goods and color to run in broad 
berthas about the shoulders and deco- 



rate the hems of skirts. Some loving 
mammas are employing their summer 
leisure in prettily buttonholing the edges 
of many yards of red cashmere ruffling 
with silk of the same color, preparatory 
to the making up of these Red Riding 
Hood costumes, as they are called. 

.Nearly every model for girls* winter 
suits seen so far is supplied with a sash. 
It is evidently sure to be a prevailing 
fashion. Sometimes the sashes are tied 
directly behind, sometimes to the side ; 
and in some cases the ends of the sashes, 
when gathered into a fringy knot, serve 
as little pockets for the small maidens. 

Full golf knickers and loosely- belted 
Norfolk jackets seem to be the prom- 
ised array for our schoolboys, and, like 
their sisters, the little fellows are studies 
in cheerful brown and gray and blue 
checks of very small squares. Many- 
sensible mothers are going to put their 
restless little sons into safe and easy 
and economical flannel shirts for the 
school days. A checked Norfolk snit 
in dull blue and grey, worn with a 
Ragged Robin blue flannel shirt, hav- 
ing a broad collar of the same herring- 
boned in scarlet silk and further bright- 
ened by a tie of scarlet silk serge, is 
quite an ideal school uniform. E^ch 
of these shirts has a capacious pocket 
on the left breast and blouses a little 
at the waist line over a canvas belt 
that runs through alternating straps on 
the trouser and shirt belt. 

In contrast to the Norfolk coat we 
see jerkin shaped jackets buttoning clear 
up to the chin, with a leather belt at 
the waist ; and an artillery cape, lined 
with clear scarlet flannel, is the wrap to 
be worn by a boy on the first of the 
crisp October days. 

Of the three cuts of children's cos- 
tumes given this month, the first illus- 
trates a smart gown for a girl of fifteen, 
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adapted for school and street wear. 
The skirt is a checked tweed in russet 
red and brown, and the coat that ac- 
companies it is a red- brown beaver cloth 
so perfectly suited for warmth, light 
weight, and sturdy wearing qualities for 
young people's wardrobes. The body 
of it is almost a box shape, and it is 
trimmed short on the hips in full accord 
with the fashion law that will hold good 
for short jackets during the next season. 
Heavy brown wool braid and braid 
buttons give necessary ornamentation. 

The boy's is a careful example of the 
best type of checked Norfolk suit, and 
attention must be called to his cheerful 
checked stockings that are already on 
display in the shops in an amazing va- 



riety of gay colors. Older boys, that 
is, young men at the dignity of fifteen, 
who cling to the easy knickerbocker, 
wear solid dark Scotch hose with bright 
cufEs, and not these plaid as well as 
checked glories. 

All the smart, pretty nursery aprons 
we now see are in linen of a solid color, 
clear pink, forget-me-not blue, lilac 
and lettuce green, with chest bands of 
white embroidery and ribbon straps on 
the shoulders, as the little lady in the 
drawing shows. These are not only the 
very easiest aprons to make at home, 
but the most becoming to a childish 
figure, and the linen of a solid tone 
does certainly keep clean longer than 
the traditional white pinafore. 



"Try, Try Again " 

By Philip B. Strong 

Yes, 'tis an old, old saw indeed. 
Yet, e'er you scorn, I ask you 

The proverb in new light to read ; 
I promise not to task you. 

The simple words yield not alone 

Earth's secret of successes ; 
Who grasps their deeper thought doth own 

The key to all that blesses. 

To conquest o' er besetting sin. 

The saddened soul dejecting ; 
To prayer that doth full answer win ; 

To character perfecting ; — 

To Heaven itself, reached by no bound, 
But theirs, who, struggling duly. 

Do mount life's ladder, round by round. 
As sings the poet truly. 

Ay, more than worldly wise is he 
Who heeds this saying olden ; 

His shall the ** Well done ! " plaudit be. 
The crown and scepter golden. 
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Twilight 

By Jkanik N. (idodspked 

T^HE day's work is done. The farmer and his wife sit upon the porch and 
* watch the sun as it goes down behind the trees. The old dog sleeps quietly 
at their feet. Everything is still. The birds are in their nests, and the light of 
the fireflies, the chirp of the crickets, and the croaking of the frogs tell that 
another day is done and another night begun. Rain has not come for so long 
that the road is dusty and dry and the grass is yellow ; and as the old couple look 
across the fields to the hills beyond, everything looks withered. 

When the sun is quite gone and the gray light grows darker, a breeze comes. 
The leaves rustle and the air grows cool ; the dew falls heavily upon the parched 
earth ; the old man and his wife go into the house,, thank God for His goodness, 
and go to bed. The moon rises graciously over the hill and all is quiet save for 
an occasional sound from the river. 
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Cooking by Electricity 

Not Very Expensive; Extremely Convenient 

By Emily Talbot 



A LL housekeepers have experienced 
'^ the inconvenience of a cook stove, 
as well as its blessings ; for we must not 
forget the latter in thinking of the for- 
mer. It is sometimes more than trying 
in the hot weather to have to keep a 
fire going all day when there is cooking 
to be done. One cannot let the fire go 
out, only to relight it again in a few 
hours — it would be extravagant, as 
well as a great waste of time. The 
consequence is, the fire is kept going 
all day, heating up the house ; also 
one's temper. Then, again, coal has 
to he brought from the cellar — an unfit 
task for a woman. 

Then the cinders ! those dreadful 
plagues, — they must not be wasted, but 
carefully sifted and burned each day if 
one wants to keep the coal bill within 
reason. This, too, is trying, as the or- 
dinary American ' * hired girl ' ' will not 
do it. A steady heat, or one under 
control, is always desirable for cooking ; 
here the coal fire fails in many ways. 

Electricity has opened a way to rem- 
edy all these evils. Apart from a very 
common prejudice against anything 
new, the question almost invariably 
arises : Is not cooking by electricity 
more expensive than the old way ? 

Now, for the ordinary domestic estab- 
lishment of moderate character, where 
the installation and implements have all 
been based upon the consumption of 
coal, it is true that to throw these away 
and put in an electrical equipment 
would involve a considerable expense, 
and probably the amount of expendi- 



ture for cooking heat would be more in 
the case of electricity than in that of 
coal ; and for families that have to use 
great economy in order not to be behind 
at the end of the year, it might be nec- 
essary to wait until the price of the 
electric current and of the necessary 
appliances is lower. 

In the case, however, of hotels, res- 
taurants, and such domestic establish- 
ments as can afford a certain degree of 
liberality in their appointments in order 
to insure convenience, comfort, cleanli- 
ness, and successful results, together 
with true economy (the poor are never, 
and cannot be, really "economical"), 
the electrical kitchen is probably in the 
end not merely the best, but also costs 
less money for the results attained. 
Data are as yet wanting for comparison 
on an exact basis. On the one hand 
the ordinary housekeeper knows that 
the year's coal bill is about so much, 
that she has to buy a certain number of 
cooking utensils to replace those broken, 
that a certain percentage of coal is 
* ' cast as rubbish to the void ' ' along 
with the ashes, that a certain amount of 
heat, dust, smoke, and smell, with a 
large percentage of waste, has to be 
expected, but to put the cost of any 
particular cooking operation into dollars 
and cents would overtask her ability. 

In the case of cooking by electricity 
the expense can be arrived at more 
readily, and the very fact of saying it 
costs in cold cash so many cents to 
perform some particular operation, 
tends to frighten those who have never 
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realized the agtual cost of the heat em- 
ployed. Again, the comparatively high 
price of the electrical appliances causes 
some apprehension ; but it should be 
considered that in comparing the price 
actually paid for electric current, you 
are including not only the cost of coal 
and wood, but also going into a dark 
cellar and hauling up coal and kindling 
wood, cleaning out the stove, laying 
and lighting the ifire, waiting for it to 
be ready, doing the cooking and then 
letting the fire go on burning until more 
fuel is required for another meal, or let- 
ting it go out ; in addition to which, in 
the summer, one is afflicted with useless 
heat, both in the kitchen and probably 
in the cook's temper. 

In many of the technical journals 
careful comparisons have been made of 
the relative costs of the two methods, 
with the general result, we believe, that 
the actual cost of fuel under existing 
conditions is for the most part some- 
what in favor of the old method, while 
all other advantages are on the side of 
electricity. 

It should be remembered that with 
almost all improvements, their price 
tends to decrease in proportion to the 
number of people who avail themselves 
of their advantages. Nearly everything 
that we now regard as a necessity was 
once a luxury and therefore higher 
priced. So with electricity. The price 
of electric current is much lower than it 
was a few years ago, and especially is 
this the case in connection with cooking 
and heating, for which purposes special 
rates are usually made. In New York, 
indeed, a new policy has recently been 
inaugurated of supplying current at a 
lowrate'for all purposes, on the princi- 
ple of encouraging a large demand and 
thus enabling the central station to sup- 
ply it at a minimum cost. In most 



cities, however, it is usual to furnish 
electric current at a rate not exceeding 
ten cents * ' per kilowatt- hour " ; in many 
cases it is less, especially in the form 
of increasing discounts on large bills. 

The term * * kilowatt-hour ' ' will prob- 
ably not at first convey any idea to the 
ordinary reader. It can, like other 
units, only be explained by reference to 
something else. The simplest thing 
perhaps is the ordinary incandescent 
lamp, taking about 60 watts, and using 
in an hour 60 watt - hours. Now, 
* * kilo ' * meaning one thousand, a ' * kilo- 
watt-hour" is 1000 watt- hours. 

Electrical cooking appliances are 
rated by *' watts," and therefore there 
is no trouble in finding out the cost of 
an operation. Take for example a 
small portable stove for nursery or bed- 
room use, which can be attached to the 
ordinary lamp socket. This requires 
200 watts, and may be in use for, say, 15 
minutes, costing half a cent at the rate 
quoted. Three or four minutes would 
probably often suffice, however, and 
then the cost would be proportionately 
less. Take the case of an electric oven, 
requiring, say, 1500 watts an hour for a 
small joint ; then the cost for i J^ kilo- 
watt-hours would be 15 cents, and then, 
remember, the switch is turned and the 
expense stops at once. 

In a large kitchen a very elaborate 
outfit can of course be installed, and if 
expense is a secondary consideration 
will in its results be well worth the out- 
lay. It is not, however, necessary to 
wait for all one's ' ' ships to come home ' ' 
in order to realize some of the benefits 
of electric cooking. At a moderate 
cost some of the more generally useful 
appliances can be purchased, and even 
where they do not entirely supplant the 
ordinary stove, will yet be found very 
useful in summer, at night, in sickness, 
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or whenever or wherever it is impracti- 
cable or undesirable to light the stove. 

A practical housekeeper will see the 
possibilities of a small (4J4 inches di- 
ameter) stove or disc-heater, which can 




Portable Stove 
be connected by a flexible cord to any 
lamp socket. This is hot in about two 
minutes, and will heat anything that 
can be placed on a flat, hot surface. 
The price is four dollars. Larger sizes 
for more work require special plugs and 
receptacles, but can be moved about. 
The twelve- inch size costs eighteen dol- 
lars. At a somewhat increased cost 
these stoves can be provided with a 
switch for giving three degrees of heat. 
Many of the utensils are specially 
suitable for what is known as ** light 
housekeeping.'* A very handy thing 
of this kind is an electric stewpan, con- 
sisting of a 4j^-inch disc -heater to 
which is fitted, removably, an aluminum 



Heater and Aluminum Stew Pan 

stewpan, holding a pint and a half, and 
operated from a lamp socket. The 
whole thing complete, arranged to give 
three different heats, costs seven dollars. 
For the same price one can purchase a 
French style of coffeepot of block tin, 
with copper bottom, with heater and 
plug for attachment to lamp socket. 



This heater is removable ; it can be useo^ R 
for heating other vessels, toasting, etc. ^ 

These three vessels have each a 
maximum capacity of 200 watts, and, 
assuming their use to continue for half 
an hour at the maximum rate of ten 
cents per kilowatt- hour, the cost for 
each would be one cent. It is not, how- 
ever, likely that they would be in use 
so long at one time. 

If you desire a little more '* style,*' 
you may buy for about twenty dollars a 
silver-plated chafing dish, for which you 
will not have to hunt up alcohol with 
its accompanying inconveniences. With 
nickel you may save five dollars. 

The little heater or stove just referred 
to can obviously be used for boiling a 




Tea Kettle 

kettle, but a special **5 o'clock tea** 
arrangement is made, comprising ket- 
tle, stove, and ornamental stand. This 
is arranged for three heats, and the 
silver-plated form with two-quart 
capacity costs twenty-two dollars, which 
for the class of people who use this sort 
of thing is not extravagant. The spe- 
cific heat capacity of water being high, 
it requires more energy relatively than 
other substances to heat it, and, there- 
fore, where the greatest economy and 
efficiency are desired, a special form of 
heater is used, consisting of an immer- 
sion-coil, or a disc of metal placed actu- 
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ally in the liquid, and thus all the heat 
generated is directly utilized without 
any loss. The prices of such heaters 
range from seven to twenty dollars. 

In greater or less degree this feature 
of utilizing so large a percentage of the 
heat produced, as compared with the 
old method, is one of the chief merits 
of electrical cooking. If the cost of the 
heat while in use is higher, it is only in 
use so long as needed, and is applied 
"where it will do the most good." 

The electrical oven is an excellent ex- 
ample. It is suited to a somewhat more 
pretentious establishment, as its first 
cost is high. The coils for heating sur- 
round the interior, but the heat is re- 
tained by a non-heat-conducting layer 
of material, so that the outside of the 
oven is not radiating a large proportion 
of heat through the surrounding air. A 
thermometer is provided in the door of 
the oven, so that the temperature can 
be ascertained without letting in. cold 
air, and a switch provides means of reg- 
ulating the heat. Better results can be 
obtained with greater ease with the 
electric oven than with the coal stove 
oven, and it is more under control. 

In addition to the utensils already 



Broiler 

mentioned there is a special ' * broiler. ' ' 
This is a great convenience compared 
with the ordinary smoky, unpleasant 
way. There are three heats, so that the 
temperature can be modified as desired. 
The size is nine by twelve inches, it 
requires a maximum of 1200 watts, and 



costs about fifteen dollars. Now, sup- 
posing the average consumption is 1000 
watts and this continues fifteen minutes, 
which ought to cook a good sized steak, 
the cost will not exceed two and one- 
half cents. The prices of apparatus and 
cost of operation here given will serve 
as a general idea on the subject, but 
there are various forms of appliances, 
and definite prices can be obtained from 
any reliable dealer in electrical supplies. 

In ordinary cases the use of the elec- 
trical apparatus will not involve any 
change in the electric wiring of the 
house ; but in wiring a new house it 
will be convenient to provide for this in 
addition to the lighting. 

Although it is not a matter connected 
with cooking, yet as the same princi- 
ciples of construction are involved, it 
may be interesting just to mention that 
small air heaters, operated by the elec- 
tric current, are now obtainable, which 
in the cool days of spring and fall are a 
great convenience, as they obviate the 
necessity of starting a furnace or stove. 
Under ordinary circumstances the entire 
heating of a house by the electric cur- 
rent would be expensive, and the ad- 
vantages over the old method not 
commensurate with the cost. For oc- 
casional use, however, in cold corners 
or halls, or any place where a little heat 
is needed for a short time, they are well 
adapted. Besides the stationary form, 
which resembles a small steam radiator, 
but can be moved from one room to 
another ( being connected to a wall re- 
ceptacle by a flexible cord), there is a 
heating attachment applied to a revolv- 
ing electric fan, which thus produces a 
warm current of air just as the same 
fan in summer causes a cool, refreshing 
breeze. The heat is by this means dis- 
tributed to the best advantage, and will 
soon take the chill off a cold room. 
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The Best Way 

In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 

By Hester M. Poole 



^6 

I 



IN no other season of the year is it 
* more incumbent upon the house- 
keeper to guard the family health than 
in August. Spite of those extremists 
who declare that the body is only an 
illusion and that there is no need to 
care for its welfare, their own experi- 
ence as well as common sense conclu- 
sively shows the contrary. To be kept 
in a clean and wholesome condition is 
the instrument through which the mind 
finds expression, its earthly garment, 
and she who most reverently studies 
and obeys those laws which run through 
all nature, frorn spirit to matter, shows 
the best capacity to ' * look wisely to 
her household." 

The disposition of garbage, the refuse 
of the kitchen, must first oT all be guarded. In 
the country most of this can be fed to the 
chickens and pigs, which should be done at a 
place sufficiently remote from the house and in 
a spot lower than the dwelling and the well. 
Else fevers result. That which cannot be thus 
utilized should be buried to decay and make an 
excellent fertilizer. It is beautiful, this process 
through which the debris of the house, buried 
in earth, through some subtle chemical changes 
converts itself into fruit, flowers, and grain. 

The receptacle in which garbage is kept 
should every day be scalded and swept with an 
old broom. To let it remain breeds flies as 
well as disease. It is not wise to leave the 
oversight of these things to a domestic. In 
villages where yards are small, garbage should 
be burned in the cook-stove. By opening all 
the drafts there will be no perceptible odor. 

Sinks and drains, this month, require 
special attention. Once a week a solution of 
caustic potash or lye, half a can dissolved in two 
quarts of water, should be poured down the 
kitchen sink, just as the cook or housekeeper 
is about to retire, so that it shall not be used 
until the next morning. Uniting with the grease 
in pipes and trap, the solution forms a cleans- 
ing soap, which may, after several hours, be 
flushed with hot water. Chloride of lime is ex 
cellent to destroy odors, but not so good a dis- 
infectant as common copperas. 

On a pound of the latter pour over six quarts 



of boiling water and flush with the liquid all 
drains leading from the house. As it is a deadly 
poison children and careless adults must be 
warned of its nature. It is the best thing for 
flushing outhouses, particularly if they are near 
the house or there is illness in the family. On 
no account should debris or fertilizers of any 
description be allowed to accumulate within a 
half mile, or many miles, in fact. 

The plague of £ies can be avoided if 
the stables are at a proper distance and there are 
screens at doors and windows. Yet, where there 
are children running in and out or soiled dishes 
standing in the sink, they will somehow find 
entrance. If doors and wmdows are closed and 
Persian powder blown about the room through 
an atomizer these pests will be destroyed. An 
old-fashioned way is to keep a tumbler of strong 
soap suds or of molasses and water, covered 
with a slice of bread in which is cut a small cen- 
tral aperture, as a trap for the unwary. It is a 
more cleanly destroyer than sticky fly-paper. 

Where the blinds are opened evenings and 
mornings and closed at midday, there is little 
attraction for light-loving pests, while rooms are 
kept comparatively cool. At all events, flies 
should be kept at a distance. It has been proved 
that they carry, in their tiny proboscis, contagion 
resulting in dreaded diseases. Fancy their 
feeding on carrion and then on my lady's cheek! 

Mosquitoes, too, are purveyors of filth dis- 
eases. Adding insult to injury by their songs, 
they should be remorselessly exterminated by any 
practical method. The exposure of oil of penny- 
royal in a room discourages them. An applica- 
tion of the diluted oil to the face and hands leads 
to their desertion of those feeding-grounds. 
Where they have camped on ceilings they may 
be destroyed by attaching to a long handle a 
shallow cup partly filled with kerosene. Raise 
the cup cautiously to their roosting places, and 
the fumes will prove their destruction. This 
method is only advised for country places where 
pennyroyal is not obtainable. 

Bugs and vermin of all sorts in this 
heated term wonderfully multiply. In old bed- 
steads, among careless people, an unnamable 
variety finds breeding places. To permit them 
to increase is unforgivable, yet even Bums once 
saw one on a lady's bonnet! The neatest per- 
son may be so situated as to be exposed to their 
disreputable fecundity. 

In case they invade the domicile, don't take 
the bedsteads apart for a scalding. On that 
process they only wax and grow fat. If you are 
unsensitive to poisonous emanations, beat a 
teaspoonful of quicksilver with the white of an 
egg, and with that, by the help of a small brush, 
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padnt every crevice and crack. The best way 
is to go over the entire surface with common 
varnish, which destroys both egg and vermin. 

Waterbag8, cockroaches, and ants 

now put forth their best efforts to inhabit every 
vacant space. In old houses where there is 
decaying wood, it is difficult to exterminate 
them. One of the best methods is to sprinkle 
every crack and crevice with fresh cayenne 
pepper. Another discouragement is to moisten 
smadl equal portions of powdered sugar and 
tartar emetic, and spread the same, while moist, 
on an old plate. At once the ants will dis- 
appear. Again, a sponge dipped in a thin 
sugar sirup and placed near their places of 
entrance will soon be overrun by ants. Then 
drop the sponge into scalding water, dip into 
the sirup and bait the little fellows, continuing 
until they cease to be troublesome. The use 
of Paris green is dangerous, and insect powder 
is untidy. 

When waterbugs and cockroaches appear in 
small numbers, sprinklings of salt and borax 
are effectual. Often, however, little attention 
is paid to these remedies, which should always 
be accompanied by scrupulous cleanliness. In 
that case the peelings of fresh cucumbers, 
strewed around their foraging places, at night, 
will possess mysterious power to drive them 
away for good. 

Dampness, mold, and fogs are rife 
in August. In all sections of the country these 
need to be guarded against. From bedchamber 
to bread receptacles, the housekeeper must 
keep watch. Scalding water, fresh air, sun- 
shine, these three are the antidotes. Bed 
clothing pulled apart, spread over chairs and 
protected from the floor by the spreading un- 
derneath of old sheets, should be done as early 
as occupants leave the rooms. If practicable, 
let the bright morning sunshine fall on the 
mattress for a couple of hours, then make the 
bed and close tight the blinds. 

Closets, too, need to be sweetened. All 
clothing should be taken out of those that seem 
damp, then, before replacing the contents, 
shaken and aired while shelves and floors are 
wished with water softened by ammonia or 
soda. Dress waists and arm shields need 
special attention. While the former with 
turned sleeves are airing, over a chair back, 
remove the shields and carefully wash in water 
tinctured with ammonia. Nothing more dis- 
agreeable can be conceived than to come within 
the range of the fetid odor emanating from 
perspiration, which from some persons is much 
stronger than from others. 

Shoes and leather articles of all kinds 
are apt to gather mold in this month, so that an 
occasional brushing, airing and exposure to the 
sun, is extremely needful. Should the season 
be rainy, particularly in shaded homes or near 
the sea, kid gloves will need looking after. 
They too must be aired and heated or spots will 
appear that are ineffaceable. Wrapping in paraf- 
fine paper and then in flannel is a precaution, 
but even that will not always save from spots. 

Thrice, weekly, should bread and cake tins 



and jars be scalded and sunned, also the linen 
cloths, if any, in which they are enveloped. In 
no other way can the microbe that multiplies 
itself a million times in a few hours, be thwarted 
in its effort to work over old material into new 
forms. Only she who looketh well to the ways 
of her household can circumscribe its fertility. 

Mxcessive Perspiration in summer is 
often unpleasantly manifested to others, as well 
as to the sufferer. Rapid sponging of the 
person in water softened with ammonia will 
usually destroy the odor. It should not be 
used too strong or too frequently, since am- 
monia is a stimulant. Again the affected por- 
tions of the body may be bathed with a lotion 
composed of one ounce of hydrate of chloral, 
and one pint of soft water. Apply with soft 
old linen and allow the lotion to dry on the 
skin. 

The Complexion is now burned and 
tanned by exposure to wind and sun. Real 
sweet cream or buttermilk applied at night and 
washed off in the morning with a suds of luke- 
warm soft water made with pure olive soap and 
then rinsed and dried with soft old linen, will 
usually prove efficacious. Should a lorion be 
needed, here is one tried and true: To two 
ounces of good cologne add one ounce of spirits 
of camphor, and half an ounce of tincture of 
benzoin. This may be used either night or 
morning, a few drops at a time in the water in 
which is laved the face and neck. Benzoin is 
one of the finest emollients of the toilet, and 
is perfectly harmless to the skin. 

The dear little ones, — bless theml — 
this is a trying time of year for them. Reason 
dictates that none too much care can be taken 
of their food, drink, clothing, and general hab- 
its. Where there are intestinal disorders, or 
there is doubt of its quality, milk should be 
sterilized. To do this, pour it into a wide- 
mouth bottle stoppered with cotton, and set it 
in a kettle of cold water upon a false bottom or 
reversed tin to prevent breakage. Let the wa- 
ter come to a boil, continue for half an hour, 
then remove the bottle and at once cork with a 
stopper freshly plunged in boiling water. Milk 
thus treated is freed from unwholesome germs 
and will keep in a cool place without souring 
for several days. It is better, however, to use 
when fresh. On no account, until the milk is 
needed, should the cork be loosened or removed. 
Germs, though invisible, are active and omni- 
present, at least wherever scientific tests can 
reach. Because of those inimical to health, in 
part, is it sadly true that one-half the children 
that come into this world, leave it ere the peril- 
ous period of infancy is left behind. Mayhap 
it is just as well. For progress will be better 
carried on when there comes into existence a 
more developed human race. 

Children's clothing when the thermom- 
eter runs high and there is much humidity, should 
be made without straps or bands. Even from 
birth these may be almost entirely dispensed with. 
During the first few years little slips should be cut 
princess fashion, and soft underclothing worn 
following the same model. Indeed, mothers and 
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hoasekeepers would free themselves from great 
discomfort in the heated term, by having all 
clothing suspended from the shoulders, by dis- 
pensing with corsets and permitting no con- 
striction over the stomach and other vital organs. 
This can certainly be done in the privacy of the 
home. Where one is the slave of the corset, 
her muscles are so weakened that she must 
needs suffer. ?ut to restrict growing children, 
and clothe them with bands and tight under- 
waists, is an unpardonable offense. 

The princess pattern, easily made larger as 
the child grows, is the only one to be worn until 
the age of four or five. What health, joy, 
physical vigor, waits on the coming generation 
that is well-bom, nourished, aired, sunned, and 
clothed, we can now scarce conceive 1 

Then, dear mother, if you are even a little bit 
wise, you will strip off shoes and stockings dur- 
ing these long sultry days, and let your children 
run barefoot about the house and the back yard. 
Do not let conventional primness deter you 
from thb wholesome midday habit. See how 
they enjoy the freedom from the heat and re- 
striction. Beside the comfort, you will thus help 
to strengthen the ankles, invigorate the foot 
muscles, improve circulation, and toughen the 
little feet so that, in cold weather, they will far 
better resist changes in the atmosphere. 

On the care of the feet and their con- 
nection with health, long chapters might be 
written. As a drawback to physical strength 
the constriction of the foot is next to that of 
the corset. How few of us unstockinged, can 
show a handsome, well developed, uncramped 
pedial extremity. Toes pressed together, joints 
deformed, aching corns and. bunions, are ex- 
ternal evidences of the tyranny of ridiculous 
fashions. Look at the gondola shaped, sharp 
pointed shoe, that is only second to the Chinese 
footgear which we hold m contempt f Nature 
revenges itself for such absurdity. Follow- 
ing an obstructed circulation are headaches, 
cold feet, palpitations, functional disturbances 
and a general letting down of the tone of the 
system. Any physician will assert that, with 
habitual cold feet, perfect health is impossible. 
Let us correct in our children the errors of 
ignorance through which we suffer. And what 
harm, in the privacy of home, can there be in 
the patter of pretty little bare feet ? If there is 
anything to be thankful for, it is that, in social 
evolution, common sense is rapidly breaking 
the chains of conventional foolishness. 

Piatza life, as far as practicable, is suitable 
for August. Without a vine-shaded retreat, 
summer is comfortless. She who is wise so 
arranges domestic affairs as to seek rest and 
recreation, wherever practicable, during this sea- 
son when Nature herself pauses ere gathering 
up her autumnal largess. To give no oppor- 
tunity to read, sleep, rest, but to continue the 
same monotonous round, where one cannot 
leave home for a holiday, is suicidal. The 
spiritual nature, the poetic sense, the freshness 
of enjoyment of all the glory and beauty with 
which existence is dowered, starve when one 
lives continually in a treadmill. 




Therefore, mother and daughter, try to picnic 
on the piazza. In one comer suspend a ham- 
mock. Beside it hang a fish-net or burlap bag 
or two. In it store your magazines and books, 
your fancy-work and wraps. Undemeath the 
long open bag, place a table, either of rastic 
make or a pine kitchen table stained a walnut 
color. This will hold a variety of impedimenta. 

In another comer let Saida and Mary, Tom 
and Rob, store their boxes and toys, only 
charging them to safely restore their belongings 
in that section whenever they leave the piazza. 
And last, not least, select the shadiest place for 
the ample rastic lounge or cot where pater- 
familias can take his nap before the late tea or 
dinner as the case may be. There the long rays 
of the sun sifted through the graceful swinging 
vines, interweave with shifting shadows, such 
pictures as kodak never duplicates. 

On this burlap or denim covered couch, 
pillows galore must invite to relaxation. There 
lie fans, also, and long, low Japanese or bam- 
boo chairs and footrests, all hidden from sight 
of passers-by with screens of shrabbery or piazza 
shades. Should it be needful, partition off a 
cozy comer from flies and gnats by netting of 
cotton or of wire. 

There at the day's close the last meal can be 
taken at leisure. Not a heavy roast or boil, but 
some slices of cold meat, and a salad artistically 
served. The tender heart of lettuce with slices 
of tomato dotted with mayonnaise dressing, 
please eye and palate alike. For dessert, bis- 
cuit and cottage cheese, dressed with cream, a 
lemon or coffee jelly, cold cup custard, a berry 
mousse, or junket made with tablets and rich 
new milk, flavored with vanilla, lemon, sherry, 
cocoa, or pineapple, are among the variety of 
foods that suit the midsummer. 

Salad and fruits, in fact, cool the blood, 
and are suitable for all healthy adults. Of 
salads the number is legion. They are made 
of meat alone, or mixed with vegetables, with 
fish, or with frait. Beside more complex dress- 
ings, there are salt, oil and vinegar, the simplest 
of all. An unusual salad dressing for vegeta- 
bles is made in this manner; To a pint of 
stewed and strained tomato, add a thickening of 
a tablespoonful of comstarch made smooth in a 
little cold water. Boil five minutes, add a table- 
spoonful of butter, an even teaspoonf ul of sugar 
and of salt and a dash of paprika or of white 
pepper. It makes a delicious finish for cold 
meat cut into dice and served on lettuce leaves, 
and is more wholesome than Worcestershire or 
Tobasco sauce. 

Beside French dressing, known by all, a 
cream dressing is most appetizing. Thicken 
cream just brought to a boU, in the proportion 
of a cupful of cream with a rounding table- 
spoonful of butter incorporated with the same 
quantity of flour. When thickened pour into 
a bowl and stir in another spoonful of butter, 
stirring until it cools. Then season to taste 
with lemon juice, or with cider vinegar, salt 
and pepper. Avoid mustard, but,- should you 
desire, add finely chopped pickles or capers. 
This makes a fine salad dressing for lettuce. 
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vegetables or meats. Some prefer a cup of 
sour cream, cold, incorporated with half as 
much, by measure, of lemon juice or of vinegar. 
On boiled cabbage or cauliflower, potatoes, tur- 
nips and beets both these recipes may be used. 

Cold slaw dressing may be made by Mrs. 
Lincoln's recipe. Boil half a cup of vinegar 
with two teaspoonfuls of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and mustard, and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Rub a quarter of a cup 
of butter to a cream with one teaspoonful of 
flour and pour on it the boiling vinegar. Cook 
five minutes, then pour over one well-beaten 
egg, or over the yolk alone, saving the white 
for clearing coffee. 

August IfUncheons may be made artistic 
by beautifying the table with crystal dishes, 
heaped alternately with blackberries and with 
early peaches, apricots or apples. Prettier still, 
arrange the blackberries on a large, low dish 
from which trail sprays of orange and yellow 
nasturtium. The tall, old-fashioned kind are 



better than the dwarf variety, and readily lend 
themselves to table decoration. They can be 
long kept fresh with the stems in water, and, in 
contrast with the luscious and highly-colored 
fruit, are exceedingly handsome. 

Novelties. Among novelties lately seen 
in New York are dwarf Japanese trees. They 
have been imported this season for the first 
time, and are unique and interesting. None of 
them are less than twenty-five years old ; most 
of them are from fifty to a hundred or more. 
In limbs, bark, manner of growth, they are the 
similitudes of venerable trees. Yet they vary 
in height from eighteen inches to two feet. It 
is curious enough to see a cedar or a maple in 
a dish not more than a foot in diameter and 
four inches high, yet showing all the character- 
istics of a century's growth. It seems like 
looking at a tree through the long end of a 
telescope. Yet such sights are not now rare in 
the metropolis. Of course, they are costly, 
and so are the fads of the few. 



Mothers in Council — I 



The Mothers' Club of Springfield, Mass., well illustrates what a few earnest women may do 
in a practical way in studying the great problems which are ever before the thoughtful, conscien- 
tious parent. During the past season this club, meeting at the homes of its members, listened to 
a large number of papers on practical topics connected with the culture, management, and educa- 
tion of children; the papers being prepared bv the club members upKjn topics assigned by Dr. 
Luther Gulick. These essays were not merely expressions of individual opinion, or theses of 
abstract reasoning, but embodied the results of direct inquiry and investigation, each presenting a 
consensus of experience, from which the writer's deductions were drawn. Omitting the personal 
details, Good Housekeeping is pleased to present in this issue the beginning of a series of 
papers made up of vital extracts from these essays. These extracts, embodying the conclusions 
of thoughtful writers deduced from careful investigation, will be found full of thought and sug- 
gestion for those — whether in organizations or merely as individuals — who seek to fit themselves 
yet more perfectly for the sacred duties of motherhood and child-training. — Editor. 



The Psychical Life of the Mother 

By Mary Spalding Browx 

T^ HE psychical life includes that inner 
* intimate consciousness which par- 
takes not only of the mental, but of the 
spiritual, side of our nature. It is not 
the intellectual life, although that may 
greatly encourage it ; nor the religious 
life, although that may aid and stimu- 
late it ; nor has it any relation to the 
supernatural; it is that other unseen, 
unconscious side of our personality 
which is independent of, indeed, often 
antagonistic to, the material existence 
which dominates too much of our 



thought and exacts too much of our 
time. 

In considering the psychical life of 
mothers, it is important to dwell some- 
what upon the practical side as well, 
for there is not much value to the 
thought-life if the material needs of 
home and family are neglected. By 
keeping the machinery of the home 
running smoothly, the mental attitude of 
every one of its inmates is more likely 
to be kindly and harmonious. 

If we could look upon our house- 
keeping more in the light of a profes- 
sion, and have the "joy in our work" 
which Rusk in claims for the veriest 
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drudgery if undertaken in the right 
spirit, we should come to feel a certain 
superiority to things, a desirable inde- 
pendence of surroundings, and the con- 
sciousness that life is not too big for us, 
which for its reflex action would result 
in a serenity and optimism which are 
essential to the highest thinking. 

But modern life is very complex, and 
it takes a good deal of genuine ability 
to do all that is expected of women 
these days ; and when we have ideals 
(and who has not ? ) as to what we 
would do for our husbands, for our chil- 
dren, for society — rich and poor, — we 
are apt to attempt more than we can 
do satisfactorily, either to ourselves or 
to anyone else. 

Probably the present tendency is to 
err on the side of too great activity ; 
but if we make mistakes it brings ex- 
perience, it is all educational, it is dis- 
cipline of the best kind which leads to 
thinking, and if we would only think 
matters out to a conclusion the results 
would be of value. 

To live the highest psychical life one 
must have an open mind and many 
sympathies. The woman who gives 
her entire attention to any one pursuit 
does so at the risk of spiritual loss to 
herself ; no matter if it is home-mak- 
ing, housekeeping, care of children, 
business, self-cultivation in any form, 
religion ;* her relations with life in gen- 
eral are thrown out of the normal, and 
her power is weakened. Too great de- 
velopment in any direction, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, makes a one- 
sided character, usually unlovely and 
unloving. 

An all-around experience in life be- 
gets love and sympathy for others, and 
is the very best teacher we can have ; 
for this great and beautiful world de- 
mands, in order that we may live up to 



our utmost capacity for usefulness, not 
only an interest in the eternal truths 
which make for righteousness, but also 
a sympathy in and a knowledge of the 
affairs of men. 

The religious life is one of the chief 
springs to feed the psychical life ; the 
formal attendance upon church and the 
services in connection with it are help- 
ful, but the quiet moments spent in 
meditation and devotion bring the sur- 
est growth. 

The intellectual life also is very im- 
portant in achieving the desired end ; 
but it is not how much we read, but to 
read the helpful thing, in the right 
spirit, which tells in our development. 

The right kind of social life, where 
one may meet people also striving for 
the best, is another stimulus to better 
and truer thinking ; while from inti- 
mate association with members of a club 
which is doing good and earnest work, 
great help may be received. 

All these are very good if properly 
approached ; but to the puppet who 
dances attendance upon church simply 
because it is the conventional thing to 
do, who reads every new book in order 
to be conversant with it, and to talk 
knowingly about it, who toadies to 
fashionable society and joins the club 
because Mrs. Lofty has already done 
so, — to such these possible helps are 
only hindrances, for she is losing more 
in honesty and truth than she can pos- 
sibly gain by affecting cultivation and 
accomplishment. 

Contrast a woman of such mold with 
one whose soul is awake — who lives 
the psychical life. Ever>'thing she reads, 
whether it is the Bible, Browning, Car- 
lyle, Tennyson, Emerson, or another, 
seems to bring her a message which 
fits into her own life to guide and 
strengthen. Her mind is alert and re- 
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ceptive, and she separates the dross 
from the pure metal as by instinct. She 
is self-forgetful ; she has risen out of 
the valley of self-consciousness, or sen- 
sitiveness, and views all life as from a 
height. She recognizes that her aspi- 
rations are a part of the divine plan, and 
looks to the betterment of the world as 
the certain fruition of all the struggles 
of humanity. 

There is mystery surrounding us 
from birth until death ; but of this are 
we sure, that upward strivings on the 
mother's part must result in higher pos- 
sibilities for her children. 



Children's Drawings 

By Grace Dwight Kirkham 

/^NE of the earliest methods through 
^^ which expression is sought is draw- 
ing. Children begin to draw at a very 
early age. They prefer drawings of 
the simplest character. They under- 
stand and delight in other children's 
drawings. They prefer the picture 
books of the most archaic design. 

Men and animals seem to be the first 
objects a child seeks to represent in 
drawings ; then boats and * * choo-choo ' * 
cars ; finally fruits and flowers. Out- 
line seems to be the first thing thought 
of, then casual matters of detail (with a 
naive disregard for proportion), and 
lastly color. The primary colors make 
their impression first and are best be- 
loved. This is the reason why, for chil- 
dren, the pictures done in simple outline 
and primary colors are most satisfac- 
tory. They tell their simple story in a 
clear and simple way, while yet allow- 
ing fancy and imagination play. 

Drawing, then, is a means of expres- 
sion. It seems to be one of the earliest 
and most universal — may fairly be 



called instinctive — and one of the most 
delightful and satisfying. Unless culti- 
vated, it seems soon to become inade- 
quate. When cultivated it seems to be 
an inexhaustible source of satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

Let us encourage our children in their 
drawings. Let us keep this unique and 
beautiful gateway to the soul open in 
them, however long closed in us. If 
neglected it will soon be choked with 
the rubbish of waste time, and forgot- 
ten ; or if, remembered as a way to 
pleasant fields without, we clear the 
gate in later years, too often will we 
find it ruined beyond repair. 



Dolls and Housekeeping Plays 

By Charlotte P. Orr 

'X'HERE is something humanly inter- 
* esting about the whole oi doll ex- 
istence. Out of graves where un- 
counted centuries ago baby hands were 
folded to rest with pagan rites, and the 
child's terra-cotta toys put in around 
their little owner — out of those graves 
of little ancients vanished in dust — they 
have dug up slim, straight, tiny human 
figures made roughly of baked earth ; 
some of them, perhaps, household gods 
of the nursery, but amongst them 
surely, judging from the rest of the 
toys, that wonderful thing, the doll of 
antiquity. 

The mimic child in the child's pos- 
session seems to be in some form or 
other almost as old and universal an in- 
stitution as children themselves. Dolls 
were always dolls, moreover, and have 
developed into nothing greater. Their 
sphere is the nursery. They are deni- 
zens of the child- world. 

Mrs. Burnett tells us how she once 
saw a dirty mite sitting on a step in a 
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squalid London street, cuddling warmly 
a little bundle of hay tied around the 
middle with a string. It was her baby. 
It probably was lily fair, and had eyes 
as blue as heaven, and cooed and 
kissed her again — but grown-up peo- 
ple could not see. 

Victor Hugo, with a true touch, 
makes the little outcast Cosette, who 
has never had a real doll, fashion one 
out of a tiny leaden sword and a rag or 
two, putting it to sleep on her arms 
with a soft lullaby. 

The fashioning of dolls out of rude 
material must stimulate the imagina- 
tion by giving it so much more to do. 
This is a good point to keep in mind 
when tempted to buy these elaborate 
toys, which require of the child only 
the process of winding. 

Acting as the dolls' dressmaker or 
milliner has been of great benefit to 
some. One learned more from making 
little wardrobes than she ever did in 
sewing-school. Another says: **When 
about eleven I gained a decided bit of 
practical experience. Quite a large baby 
doll was given me undressed. I pur- 
chased material myself and made plenty 
of clothing for it. This naturally led me 
to take some interest in my mother's 
plans for my sisters. I did her errands, 
and learned the values and qualities of 
goods. At thirteen I bought and made 
a dress for each of my sisters. This 
was my own plan, and I resented with 
anger any advice offered. When I 
went away to boarding school at fifteen 
years of age I made all of my own un- 
derclothes, marked them, and really 
gave much assistance to the prepara- 
tions. I think firstly the doll-plays 
and later the responsibility I assumed 
with my sisters have been of inestima- 
ble value to me in my management of 






home and children. ' ' How much ^i 
ter it is to get one's first sewing lesson? 
in fashioning dolls' outfits than to be 
compelled, as one person was, to sew 
long seams on things which did not in- 
terest her. 

One writer says : ' * This matter of 
doll dressing may be an index of char- 
acter and become more than an exer- 
cise of good taste and neat work. A 
girl whose characteristic defect is lack 
of perseverance, full of good intentions, 
but wanting the energy of persistence, 
will begin her doll's wardrobe on a 
magnificent scale, but get tired and 
leave an unfinished wardrobe and an 
ill-dressed doll ; while the industrious, 
helpful little woman will go about things 
more simply, but being blessed with the 
spirit of duty doing, will work patiently 
on one thing at a time, and will not be 
so sensible of the novelty of beginning 
as of the pleasure of finishing each and 
at last all." 

One person, whose father moved to 
an isolated farm high up in the moun- 
tains, had all sorts of animals to play 
with ; and kittens (of which there was 
usually a large family on hand) were 
made to do service as dolls. They 
were costumed and made to assume all 
manner of characters. "If we were 
reading a book," she says, ** which 
particularly interested us, for that sea- 
son our cats personified the characters. 
One winter a company of revivalists 
were making a tour of New England, 
and our cats were all rechristened after 
them. They wore clerical robes, the 
cravat, etc., and had exhortations put 
in their mouths every day. When the 
singing of gospel hymns was in order 
the cats were pinched, this being the 
most effective method of calling forth a 
generous response of song. * * 
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Sanitation of the House 

By Mrs. Burton Smith 



T^HE gospel of good health cannot be 
* preached too often, and we may 
safely let our discussions overlap a little, 
as we learn that locating, building, and 
furnishing the house, as well as feeding 
and clothing the family, all involve 
methods of sanitation. In brief, perfect 
home sanitation means pure air, pure 
water, sunlight, wholesome food, sane 
clothing, and sound bodies for all the 
household. 

Perfect house sanitation may be at- 
tained if we secure the pure air, pure 
water, and sunlight. To the uninitiated, 
these may seem simple requisites; but 
when we come to know all they include, 
it becomes a serious matter to secure 
them. The location of the house aflfects 
the air and sun supply; the character of 
the soil affects both the air and the 
water; the construction and condition 
of the cellar, the character of the plumb- 
ing, the methods of lighting and heating 
and ventilating, all affect the air 
vitally, and some of them affect the 
water. Consequently to secure our 
requisites we must know something of 
drainage, plumbing, heating, lighting, 
and ventilation, as well as have a clear 
conviction of the purity of our water 
supply. And this knowledge, to he 
effective, must extend beyond our own 
land lines. Life in communities is a 
complicated matter and surrounds us 
with numberless agencies of impurity. 
An unsanitary neighbor sends against 
us hourly a whole army of foes to good 
health, and we must barricade against 
this onslaught with vigilance and in- 



telligence if we are to secure our birth- 
right of pure air, pure water, and 
sunlight. 

City sanitary codes and active boards 
of health can avail little unless the 
individual householder not only ac- 
quiesces but co-operates. In this case 
the individual householder means the 
woman of the establishment, for common 
sense and the facts of everyday life show 
that to her care must be intrusted the 
details of home sanitation. More than 
fifteen years ago, Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, President of the British Medical 
Association, said : — 

*' I am forced by experience to the 
conclusion that the whole future prog- 
ress of the sanitary movement rests for 
permanent and executive support on 
the women of the country. The men 
of the house come and go; know little 
of the ins and outs of anything domestic; 
are guided by what they are told and 
are practically of no assistance what- 
ever. The women are presumably con- 
versant with every nook of the house 
from basement to roof, and on their 
knowledge, wisdom, and skill the phy- 
sician rests his hopes. How important, 
then, how vital, that they should learn, 
as part of their earliest duties, the 
choicest sanitary code." Kven if the 
home be made in a flat or a rented house, 
this knowledge will give a great advan- 
tage, for the housekeeper can investi- 
gate intelligently the landlord's meth- 
ods, and select or reject, according to 
the provisions made for a healthful 
condition. If the house is yet to be 
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built, the opportunities to secure sani- 
tary conditions are, of course, im- 
mensely increased. 

The selection of a wholesome site is 
the first step. In city or country, this 
.should be, whenever possible, high, dry, 
and sunny. Pay freely for space and 
sunlight ; no investment can bring 
larger returns. Such a location may 
mean not only a commanding outlook 
for the eye, but unpoisoned air for our 
lungs. The elevation above the adja- 
cent land will give good natural drain- 
age and aid any artificial method we 
may employ ; but whether the house 
be set high or low, the space under- 
neath must be dry and clean and well 
ventilated and the ground outside, 
close to the foundations, must have a 
fair share of sunlight. Of course, in 
the country, where the house is set on 
high ground, well above the earth, and 
there is no cellar, good drainage and 
ventilation are easily secured. In such 
a case the earth under the house will 
receive very little surface water from the 
land about ; and it will be sufficient to 
provide openings in the foundation for 
ventilation and to scrape the earth 
frequently and scatter lime for cleanli- 
ness. Usually, however, locations are 
not ideal and cellars are desired ; and 
the only safe course is to secure dry- 
ness by artificial drainage. 

If the soil is sandy the surface will 
drain itself, but beneath this natural 
drain there may be a clay bottom which 
will hold water for disastrous lengths of 
time and send up into the house a dis- 
ease-breeding moisture. To avoid this, 
a clean outlet — not a sewer — must be 
secured, at some distance from the 
house and about two feet below the 
level of the cellar floor. Then two- 
inch or three-inch drain tiles must be 
laid at intervals of not more than 



fifteen feet the whole length of the ^ 
house and extend a few feet beyond on 
all sides. These must slope toward 
and join a somewhat larger drain which 
will carry the water to the outlet. When 
these are covered with earth, the cellar 
floor of concrete or asphalt may be laid 
over this permanently dry surface. If 
the earth outside next the foundations is 
made to slope sharply from the house 
towards a * * cut-off, ' ' we have another 
safeguard against under-house damp- 
ness. This * ' cut-off ' ' is made by 
digging a foot-wide trench from the 
surface to the drain tile under the cellar 
bottom, and filling this with loose stones 
or gravel. The surface water will then 
run into this and be carried off by the 
drain tiles. These precautions may not 
be deemed essential if we build in the 
city and demand a perfectly impervious 
cellar floor and wall. In the rarest in- 
stances, such a cellar can be had. But 
it is very expensive and the ordinary 
house builder will do best to employ 
the inexpensive preventive method of 
drainage outside the cellar walls and 
under the cellar floor, and then ordi- 
nary cemented walls and floor will be 
sufficient. A whole chapter could be 
written on the one topic of drainage, 
but the reader must take these sug- 
gestions as inspiration and look for de- 
tailed instruction in some of the excel- 
lent books and pamphlets on this 
subject. 

The cellar is to many householders 
an undiscovered country, and its pres- 
ence and condition are frequently not 
considered until dirt and dampness 
begin to breed disease. Mrs. H. M. 
Plunket in that excellent book, 
"Women, Plumbers, and Doctors," 
gives the keynote of a plan of preven- 
tion when she says : " A daily three- 
minutes' visit to the cellar would be a 
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grand beginning for the woman re- 
solved to do her whole sanitary duty. ' * 
Imagine the revelation, if this plan 
were carried out by every householder. 
And if she carried with her the in- 
formation and determination needed, 
she would relegate to the trash barrel 
and garbage bin much of the cellar's 
usual contents. This under-house 
region is literally our base of supply for 
pure air. A heated house acts as a 
sort of flue and draws from the cellar 
upward, so that even a constant inlet 
of fresh air in the upper house cannot 
offset the dangers of an unclean cellar. 
Indeed, it has been proved beyond 
discussion that the fairest, cleanest 
house may become foully poisoned if 
set over dampness and impurities. It 
is better to have no cellar at all if the 
purse will not allow walls of some 
material that may be whitewashed, for 
this simple plan of cleansing is the only 
really effective one. The lime purifies 
and the whiteness gives light and a con- 
spicuous background for any undesired 
residents, either animal or vegetable. 
When we remember that the furnace is 
placed in the cellar and that the soil- 
pipes from the house plumbing system 
run along its walls, we see another 
urgent reason for light and ventilation 
there. 

The plumbing is the next considera- 
tion, and its manifold elaborations are 
staggering to the majority of house- 
keepers. It is quite possible, never- 
theless, to learn a few general principles 
which will enable us to protect our 
households against the disastrous effects 
of unsanitary work. As a beginning, 
every woman should have a copy of 
the plumbing ordinance of the town in 
which she lives, and next she should 
require of her architect or sanitary en- 
gineer a plan of the system of plumbing 



in her house. Thus armed, she may 
begin to learn the raison d^etre of the 
numberless joints and traps and flues 
and drains. She may finish her course 
in plumbing by studying the remarka- 
bly complete and condensed little man- 
ual, **Home Sanitation,*' published by 
the Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston. This little book, along with 
Mrs. Plunket's very complete trea- 
tise, will give detailed information, 
which can only be suggested here. A 
few general rules, however, may be 
learned at once. 

Every inch of pipe should be exposed 
or easily accessible, so that frequent 
and careful inspection may nip in the 
bud those little disease plants, or germs, 
which thrive in filth and dampness. If 
possible, the bath rooms and sinks 
should be so placed on different floors 
that the plumbing may be concentrated 
in one section of the building. This 
will save the expense of extra lengths 
of pipe and will avoid the chance of 
horizontal soil and waste pipes. Three 
points in plumbing merit special vigi- 
lance, because they are easily and often 
slighted. First, see to it that the pipes 
which carry rain water from the roofs 
to the house drains are properly trapped 
before they join the drain, and never 
allow a rain pipe to open on a roof near 
a window. In spite of the trap safe- 
guard, it may carry poison into the 
room. The other two points concern 
the joinings and slope of waste and soil 
pipes, and house drain. The joinings 
should never be made with cement or 
any other such substitute, and where 
one pipe enters another line of pipe the 
joining must be made with what is called 
a ** Y," and not by cracking a hole in 
one pipe and slipping in the other and 
cementing around the break. The soil 
and waste pipes in the house must be as 
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nearly vertical as possible and the house 
drain which connects these with the city 
or main sewer requires a slope of at 
least one foot in fifty. Where this 
drain passes through the cellar it 
should be painted white so that the 
slightest leak will show itself in quick 
discoloration. 

In a country house where there is no 
public system of sewerage, the house 
drain must be continued to a distance 
of at least two hundred feet, and the 
contents emptied there on earth (not 
gravel or sand) and frequently covered 
over with fresh earth, and lime or cop- 
peras. If the water supply comes from 
tanks, they must have close fitting cov- 
ers and should be emptied and thor- 
oughly cleaned at least once a month. 
All of these precautions are especially 
needed if plumbing systems are used in 
localities where the legal guaranty of a 
city plumbing ordinance cannot avail: 
and further study of the subject will 
show that careless work is frequent 
enough even in the city to add ur- 
gency to this plea for constant vigi- 
lance. 

To sum up the situation, the house 
mother may use ordinary care and feel 
safe, when her plumbing has reached 
the standard stated by Mr. W. P. Ger- 
hard, a noted sanitary engineer : * * With 
pipes of proper material, properly 
trapped, properly joined, properly laid, 
and properly and sufficiently often 
flushed with air and water, the object 
of a system of house-draining seems to 
be attained ; viz. , the instant removal 
from the house of all liquid and semi- 
liquid waste matter, and the perfect ox- 
idation and constant dilution of the air 
contained in the pipes." But the 
housekeeper* s ** ordinary care" must 
mean constant care. No strings, hair, 
newspaper, or other such insoluble 




stuff must find its way into the" soB 
pipes, and the kitchen sink drain must 
be kept free from grease. A strong 
solution of lye poured gently into the 
sink drain at night will stand in the 
trap ; and, flushed out with hot water in 
the morning, it will leave a perfectiy 
clean passage. All sinks and bowls 
should be porcelain lined, if possible. 
If not, a liberal and frequent use of 
white paint is an excellent and sanitary 
substitute. Any necessary woodwork 
about the plumbing fixtures must be 
frequently moved and cleaned, as wood 
is an absorbent material and odors 
cling to it tenaciously. When the 
house is to be left unoccupied for a 
length of time, the water in the traps 
must be replaced by glycerine, or cov- 
ered with oil to prevent evaporation 
and consequent passage of sewer gas 
into the rooms. Neglect of this has 
been known to bring on serious illness 
when the family returned from a sum- 
mer outing. 

The sanitary problems in a country 
house without plumbing are essentially 
different. Here the water supply comes 
usually from a well or cistern and the 
house waste is disposed of in various 
ways — sometimes irregular and unsan- 
itary. The greatest danger to the health 
of the family comes from the possible 
poisoning of the water supply by im- 
proper disposal of this waste. Sanitary 
specialists have given particular atten- 
tion to this branch of their work and 
the consensus of their opinion seems to 
be that cesspools are an unmitigated 
evil and that no receptacle for sewage 
should be permitted in a house wifhout 
the water-carriage system. Quick re- 
moval of all waste and sewage, and 
careful distribution of it on the earth at 
safe distance from the house and from 
the water supply, solve this problem. 
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.4, 
Waste ^ Wafer and kitchen refuse and 
slops must never be thrown on the 
ground about the house. The best re- 
ceptacle for these is a water-tight barrel 
set on a four- legged stand just outside 
the kitchen door or window. Fre- 
quently whitewashed inside and out 
and emptied every day or two, and the 
earth about scrajjed and covered with 
lime, this receptacle will never be un- 
sightly or ill-smelling. Earth and lime 
are both excellent disinfectants. They 
are easily secured and should be used 
liberally on the spots where the house 
waste is emptied. The location of these 
private dumping grounds should be fre- 
quently changed. And why not aid 
nature in working out one of her wisest 
laws by enriching gardens and fields, 
and have waste returned to us as 
abundance ? 

In the country, as everywhere, the 
keynote of warning must be — guard 
the ivater supply. Allow no waste 
thrown near the well or spring or cis- 
tern. Keep the ground around the 
source of supply clean and dry. and 
sunny, and have the opening so covered 
that no rats or leaves or frogs can find 
admittance. The almost universal faith 
in country well-water is a frequent cause 
of disaster. If the well is dug through 
clean earth to a deep source ; if there is 
no possibility of contamination by im- 
pure water seeping through the earth 
towards it from a higher level ; if it is 
frequently cleaned, and charcoal put in 
the bottom ; if the surface outside is 
guarded ; and if the water is clear and 
perfectly free from odor, — we may use 
such a supply with safety. Otherwise, 
it is an insidious and dangerous foe to 
good health. 

The problem i)f house-lighting is 
usually solved for us by a corporation, 
and our only care is to keep the fi.xtures 
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in order, and use the supply wisely. 
Electricity is of course the ideal ; and 
the ambitious housewife must long for 
the day when this power can be har- 
nessed for her hourly use, without such 
heavy expense ; when she may live in 
a haven, where the lighting, heating, 
and cooking are all done by electricity. 
The economist will learn that it is not a^ 
part of good cheer to keep every room 
lighted ; and the habit of burning light 
early and late in bedrooms must be 
especially condemned. Any artificial 
light produces nervousness, and gas 
and oil lights consume a quantity of the 
oxygen which is needed even more 
during sleep than in the waking hours. 
It has been estimated that one gas jet 
will consume as much oxygen as two 
people and one oil lamp as much as 
four people. When the house is lighted 
by gas, the main point is to avoid leak- 
age. A decrease in gas bills has been 
known to follow the plan of providing 
candles and matches at the bedside and 
cutting of! the gas at the meter every 
night when retiring, leaving it off until 
dark the next day. 

The care of lamps is an elaboration 
of life ; but where they must be used, 
select those of least complicated con- 
struction and use only the best oil. 
Daily cleaning and refilling, with a boil- 
ing of burners once a week in vinegar 
and water, will keep good lights and 
prevent odors. 

Heating and ventilation are closely 
related, for one affects the other. Pure 
air is more readily heated, and heated 
ventilating flues carry off foul air more 
quickly. The newest and best methods 
are beyond the ordinary purse, but very 
satisfactory results may be obtained by 
less expensixe means. It must be re- 
membered that perfect ventilation pro- 
vides for the immediate outlet of all 
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impure or stale air and a constant inlet 
of pure, fresh air, day and night. Don' t 
be afraid of ' ' night air " ; it is the only 
air we can breathe at night. In winter 
this air should be heated throughout the 
house to a temperature of sixty-five or 
seventy degrees. Cold halls and cold 
bedrooms are prolific sources of phys- 
ical disorder. The sleeping rooms, how- 
ever, may well be a little cooler than 
the living rooms and halls. 

If the house is to be heated by the 
ordinary hot-air furnace, see to it that 
the fresh- air inlet connected with it is 
sufficiently large and so placed that the 
air entering will be pure. The opening 
out of doors should be at least three 
feet above the ground and covered with 
wire netting to keep out trash. Inside 
this a movable frame covered with thin 
cotton flannel will keep out dust. The 
heated air must get sufficient moisture 
from vessels of water fastened in the hot 
air chamber. These vessels must be 
filled with fresh water daily when the 
furnace is lighted, and will require fre- 
quent cleaning. Chains brought from 
the furnace dampers, through the floor 
above, will save time and trouble in 
regulating the heat. All registers should 
be put in the wall. When set in the 
floor, they catch trash and dust, and the 
rising column of hot air will blow this 
back into the room, filling the air with 
impurities. With this method of heat- 
ing, ventilating shafts opening into 
every room may be run so as to get 
heat from the furnace pipes, and the 
upward current will carry off all foul 
air. Fresh air can be let in and will be 
drawn in at windows or doors, unless 
the more desirable fresh air flues are 
provided. These are not seriously ex- 
pensive, and insure at all times an 
adequate supply of fresh air, under 
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perfect control. It is true economy 
provide them, making sure that they 
are properly placed. 

Stoves are not hygienic,* but it is pos- 
sible to mitigate the evils which follow 
their use by providing ventilating shafts 
and by constantly keeping a vessel of 
water on each stove. A plan of venti- 
lation which commends itself when 
stoves are used is to have a box run 
between the ceiling and the floor above 
from the chandelier to the heated flue 
of the chimney, with openings around 
the chandelier. The heat from the stove 
or open fire will draw through this pas- 
sage the overheated, stale air which 
collects near the top of the room. The 
old-fashioned method of heating with 
open coal or wood fires, which is more 
general in the South than elsewhere, has 
immense advantages over the stove 
plan, for we can see that the openings 
near the floor will carry off the poisoned 
air which settles there, and, with a suffi- 
cient provision for fresh air, we have 
perfect circulation. But this method 
requires a discouraging outlay of time 
and trouble, and is very expensive if 
the entire house is heated, especially in 
the colder latitudes. 

There are other profitable suggestions 
to be made affecting the health of the 
household, but these will be taken up 
in the discussion of furnishing and daily 
management. Let the housekeeper re- 
member that in all these matters of san- 
itation, there are two essentials to suc- 
cess — detailed study and persistent 
watchfulness. When knowledge of san- 
itation goes hand in hand with the sense 
of beauty and fitness, our houses will 
not only be fair, but sound structures, 
suggesting, by their beauty of outline 
and adaptation to our needs, the perfect 
human abode. 
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Women Who Have Made the World Better— 1 1 1 



JULIA KNOWLTON DYER 
(Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., President Woman's Charity Club) 

By Mary Sargent Hopkins 



/^F the many philanthropic works with 
^-^ which this great-souled woman has 
identified herself, none seems to lie 
nearer her heart than that accomplished 
by the Woman's Charity Club. Es- 
pecially is this true of the hospital 
which bears the club's name, and is sup- 
ported by it at Parker Hill, Boston. 

If "by, th * fruits ye shall know 
them," ab'i nt will be the harvest 
when the j a deeds of this woman are 
garnered A^ith all the wealth of their 
great 1 .rts some philanthropic women 
lack the splendid executive ability 
which in Mrs. Dyer's case has made 
possible such an array of accomplished 
good, that, in reviewing it, one is con- 



strained to exclaim, ** How could any 
one woman have done so much ? ' ' 

We find answer, in the kindly, loving, 
and generous heart filled with a loyal 
devotion to her sisters, supplemented 
with the most undaunted courage in 
carrying out the divine command to 
**Bear ye one another's burdens." 
Add to this a strong physique, and the 
executive ability before spoken of, and 
we have the woman, to whom moun- 
tains of work appear but as molehills, 
and to whom results far outweigh any 
personal effort, which she always seems 
to consider of little importance. 

Before taking up the subject of the 
Woman's Charity Club Hospital, it may 
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be well to trace, if ever so lightiy, the 
life-way, consecrated by so many good 
and benevolent works. 

Born in Deerfield, N. H., of good 
old Revolutionary stock, Julia Knowl- 
ton came naturally by the indomitable 
courage which is not cast down at trifles. 
Her great-grandfather's and grandfa- 
ther's names are inscribed upon Bunker 
Hill, her father fought in 1812, while 
her brother fought through the civil 
struggle. No wonder that with such a 
war record for the men in her family, 
Mrs. Dyer should 
have a heart ever 
ready to respond 
to the claims of 
the old soldiers. 
At the Soldiers' 
Home in Chelsea, 
Mass. , her very 
name seems to be 
held in reverence ; 
some of the * * old 
boys* ' would al- 
mos t make a 
shrine of her por- 
trait which long 
looked down so 
kindly on them 
from the wall of 
the room bearing 

her name at the Home. It now hangs 
in the chapel. As a result of the exer- 
tions of the Ladies' Aid Society of 
which Mrs. Dyer was for many years 
president, a new wing was added to 
the building nearly ten years since, 
and a great deal more has been done 
since to comfort the declining years of 
those who fought nobly and well, more 
than a generation ago. As a mother 
would comfort her children, so ** Mother 
Dyer * ' watches over the old veterans ; 
and, although not as active as formerly 
on the executive board of the Associa- 



tion, she has never lost interest in the^ j& 
Home or its inmates. ^ 

Her first public work, however, was 
not for the soldiers, but for discharged 
women prisoners ; she being for some 
years on the board of managers of the 
home for these unfortunates at Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

At one time Mrs. Dyer was active in 
nearly, if not quite, thirty women's or- 
ganizations. But, unlike the woman 
who belonged to twenty-seven clubs 
and had twenty-seven grievances, she 



The Woman's Charity Club Hospital 

found good in them all ; no one ever 
presided over a meeting with more 
graceful tact, and her persuasive elo- 
quence is only equaled by her never- 
flagging interesc and activity. But she 
is a worker a well, and it is estimated 
that not less ilia.^: a quarter of a million 
dollars has been raised through her per- 
sonal solicitation and by means of fairs, 
kettledrums, and other public functions, 
which have been successfully carried 
out under her leadership, by her corps 
of able assistants, whom she ever has 
at her command, ready to bow to her 
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judgment and obey her requests. She 
was at the head of a great fair in 1888, 
which raised the sum of $13,000 in aid 
of the Home for Intemperate Women 
at Brookline. A Dickens Carnival, un- 
der her management, for the benefit of 
the Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston, netted $7,000 ; a kettle- 
drum for her beloved veterans, $4,000, 
and another affair for the same cleared 
over $5,000, and still another brought 
over $6,000. 

In fact the existence of the Charity 



A Ward in the Hospital 

Club is owing to this e\'er busy wo- 
man's faculty of raising money for 
benevolent purposes. It was formed 
in order to help any deserving object, 
but there did not seem to be anything 
very definite done until the hospital 
idea was born of Mrs. Dyer's fertile 
brain. But nobly has it served its pur- 
pose since, as many a poor woman can 
testify, who has recovered and been re- 
stored to her family through the minis- 
trations of this haven of healing. 

From its first inception Mrs. Dyer's 
idea was to establish a free hospital 



where poor women in need of surgical 
operations could find relief, and to its 
establishment she bent all her energies. 
Calling the members of the club to- 
gether, she found that there were but a 
few cents in the treasury. Nothing 
daunted, she, having previously dis- 
covered a good situation for the institu- 
tion, proposed that the club buy the 
premises! So inspiring were her words 
and so boundless her faith and enthu- 
siasm, that the club passed a vote to buy 
the house in Chester Park, Boston, and 
start the hospital. 
Then began real 
work for the presi- 
dent and members, 
who now numbered 
nearly one thousand. 
Entertainments, so- 
licitations, and all 
sorts of devices and 
expedients were re- 
sorted to, to pay 
interest, taxes, and 
running expenses. 
A prominent man 
once said in speak- 
ing of Mrs. Dyer's 
work for the hospi- 
tal : "She has never 
in her greatest zeal 
allowed the end to sanctify any un- 
worthy means, but she has certainly 
robbed the devil of every legitimate 
device for converting the mammon of 
unrighteousness to righteous pur- 
poses." Of course there were dark 
and discouraging days, when many 
faint-hearted ones in the club urged the 
giving up of the enterprise, struggling 
with its debts, but with the case of every 
restored woman (and they soon grew 
into the hundreds) shining like a beacon 
to guide her, Mrs. Dyer, even in the 
darkest and most discouraging hour, 
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never thought of giving up, but laid 
plans for the removal and enlargement 
of the h6spital, and five years ago both 
became accomplished facts, and the hos- 
pital on Parker Hill was built. Its last 
debt was cleared off more than a year 
ago, the State Legislature appropriating 
$15,000 for the purpose. The man- 
agement offered its wards for the use of 
sick and wounded soldiers and seamen 
during last summer, its own work hav- 
ing been suspended for the season. 

There have been surprisingly few 
deaths in the hospi- 
tal, considering the 
gravity of the opera- 
tions and the condi- 
tion of the patients 
who have been 
treated there. Many 
a home over which 
the death angel hung 
for weeks and months 
has been made a place 
of rejoicing in the 
restoration of wife 
and mother, made 
well under the minis- 
trations of the hos- 
pital, not the least of 
which are the inspir- 
ing visits of the good 
woman herself, with her helpful, cheerful 
words and tender prayers ; to her, these 
women are not charity patients, but sick 
and suffering sisters. 

In her beautiful, wide-roomed home 
in Dorchester, hospitality seems to lurk 
in every corner, ready to greet with 
ready cordiality every one, from the 
poor and needy to the friend who is ad- 
mitted into the inner circle, to be 
charmed with the home-life and good 
cheer which radiates from its mistress 
and her dear ones. 

Sorrow has come very close to this 



good woman, and the kindly hand of 
Time has not as yet soothed the grief 
which fell upon her when the husband, 
with whom she had passed so many 
happy, appreciated years, was called 
away ; the husband who could say, in 
later years, when gray hairs had sup- 
planted the glory of youth, " I cannot 
say too much of her, as my boyhood 
love has never left me. She ts iyitegrity 
and unselfishness personified, ' ' 

Although Mrs. Dyer has worked 
with might and main for the uplifting 
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A Group of the Hospital Nurses 



of the unfortunate and needy, the best 
of her benevolence and of herself she has 
saved for her home — husband and chil- 
dren. She has two sons (her little 
daughter died in infancy), one of whom, 
with his wife, lives at the homestead, 
the brightest and best part of which is 
'* Mother's " ; the cheeriest rooms, the 
sweetest flowers, the quaintest and most 
beautiful hangings and furnishings. 

Here the chosen friends are admitted, 
going away refreshed, and with renewed 
courage, gathered from e\'en a brief in- 
tercourse with this brave and generous- 
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hearted woman. Down in the *Mong 
drawing room,'* with its wealth of 
costly furnishings and beautiful paint- 
ings, stands a grand piano, always open, 
with — selections from the grand operas 
resting against the rack? — O, no.; you 
will find there a simple litde song, typi- 
fying the personality which for so many 
years has shone, grand and almost 
sublime, and yet is as simple as a little 
child. 

Mrs. Dyer is a woman of no affecta- 
tions, no mannerisms, and with a merry 
laugh that would break up the most in- 
sistent fit of blues. With all her public 
work, her private charities are many, but 
known to few outside of the recipients. 

She is a ready and witty speaker, 
often pointing her remarks with a * * lit- 
tle story, ' ' one of which went the rounds 
some time ago. It was at a meeting of 
the Federation of Women' s Clubs ; she 
had been speaking on some club topic, 
and said, *' This reminds me of a little 
story," when the bell indicating that the 
time limit was up struck. As she took 
her seat, the room echoed with ap- 
plause and calls for more. She stepped 
to the front once more and said, * * When 
I was a little girl, I wanted to learn how 
to do all kinds of work. My mother 
didn't want to bother with me, but I 
insisted upon it. So one day she set 
me to sweeping a room. I went to 
work in the hardest possible way and 
stirred up a great cloud of dust. By 
and by she looked in on me and said, 
* Julia, don't you see you are making 



work for yourself? You are standing 
in front of your broom I ' I have often 
thought of that since. How often we 
get in front of our brooms and impede 
the progress of the very thing we are 
trying to advance. And so I wanted 
to say to the club women here, if you 
want to be of service and do good clean 
work, * Don't stand in front of your 
broom.' ' 

The practical, honest simplicity which 
enters so largely into Mrs. Dyer's per- 
sonality was illustrated to the writer one 
day when, in conversation, she told 
how not long before she had been 
elected to the presidency of another 
club, numbering among its members 
many in the higher walks in literary, 
social, and professional life. Said she : 
** I went into my room, sat down, and 
asked this question : * Now tell me hon- 
estly, Julia Dyer, will you accept this 
office because you think you will be 
more helpful to others, or is it because 
it will raise you in importance in your 
own and in the eyes of others ? ' " Not 
being able to answer herself satisfacto- 
rily, the office was declined. 

Mrs. Dyer has been aptly termed the 
* * Woman of many clubs, ' ' but every 
one of those clubs stands for something 
with her — something uplifting and 
helpful to herself and others. Her 
clubs, and her good works through 
them, seem like the old-fashioned flower- 
beds surrounding her home, blessing it 
with their old-time fragrance and beau- 
tifying the lives of all within. 
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Seasonable Menus— VI 11 

By Margaret Burroughs 

TOURING the sultry days of midsum- 
*-^ mer, the appetite is wont to flag 
and needs to be tempted with dishes 
which are especially dainty and attract- 
ive. The wise housewife, realizing this, 
will devote especial attention at this 
season not only to the selection and 
preparation of food, but to all the ar- 
rangements of the table, and to the gen- 
eral comfort of the dining room itself. 
She will see that the drinking water, 
which is drawn some time before meals, 
is placed in the ice chest, and the glasses 
filled only at the last moment; that the 
little butter balls, which are made in 
quantity several times during the week 
and kept on ice, are brought to the 
table just before meals are announced. 
Milk and cream also will remain in 
the refrigerator until needed at table. 
Many a delicious cup of coffee is ru- 
ined in hot weather through disre- 
gard of this precaution. Lettuce, 
radishes, cucumbers, or celery will be 
prepared fully an hour befpre serving 
time, and dropped into ice water that 
they may become crisp and firm. 
The dining room itself will be well 
aired and flyless, and the table, though 
not necessarily as elaborate as at oth- 
er seasons, will be immaculate in all 
its appointments. This careful super- 
vision of little details makes quite a 
demand upon one's time and patience, 
it is true, yet it seems well expended in 
view of the comfort which ensues. 



Meals for a Day 
BREAKFAST 

Raspberries with cream and sugar 

Brook trout (or other small fish) 

Warmed new potatoes 

Com cake. Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Creamed sweetbreads and mushrooms 

Potato cakes. Fried tomatoes 

Radishes. Pickles 

Cream cake. Iced tea 

DINNER 

Puree of tomatoes and rice 

Roast veal 

Boiled potatoes. Lima beans 

Spinach with HoUandaise sauce 

Mayonnaise of cauliflower 

Iced watermelon 

Coffee 

Brook Trout as cooked at the West 

Clean the fish as soon as practicable after 
taking from the water, but do not remove heads 
and tails. Unless they are to be cooked imme- 
diately, rub a little salt over the in^de of each 
fish and set them on ice. Fry till well crisped 
several slices of salt pork. Season the fish with 
salt and pepper, roll lightly in flour and fry them 
in the hot pork fat till well browned on either 
side. Do not cover the pan or the fish will be 
likely to break. Garnish the platter with sprigs 
of curled parsley, the crisped slices of pork, and 
cubes of lemon. 
Warmed New Potatoes 

Heat together a cup of cream and a table- 
spoonful of butter. Season with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Before 
the cream reaches the boiling point, stir in a 
cup and a half of diced cold boiled potatoes, 
and half a teaspoonful of finely minced parsley. 
Simmer a few moments, then add a few drops 
of lemon juice, mix and send to the table. 
Corn Cake 

Mix a tablespoonful of soft butter with one- 
third of a cup of granulated sugar, add one large 
egg and beat together till light. Now add one 
cup of sweet nidlk, one cup of com meal in 
which half a teaspoonful of salt has been 
mixed, and one cup of white flour sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Sweetbreads and Mushrooms 

Soak the sweetbreads in cold water, changing 
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it often and washing them thoroughly till the 
water ceases to be tinged with blood. When 
qaite clean, cook in boiling salted water or 
white soup stock till tender. About half an 
hour will be required. When tender drop them 
into ice water and let them stand half an hour, 
changing the water if it becomes warm. Trim 
and cut the sweetbreads into small pieces, dis- 
carding the gristle and little pipes. To two 
sets of sweetbreads allow one can of mush- 
rooms. Cut the mushrooms in small pieces and 
strain the liquor, which is reserved for the sauce. 
To this liquor add sufficient rich cream to make 
one pint in all. Melt a generous tablespoonful 
of butter and stir into it two tablespoon fuls of 
flour. Cook a few moments, then stir in grad- 
ually the heated cream and mushroom liquor. 
Season with salt and pepper and when well 
thickened and smooth, add sweetbreads and 
mushrooms. Simmer for a few moments, add 
a pinch of paprika, and last of all the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten. Cook carefully to pre- 
vent its curdling and remove at once from the 
fire. This is very nice served in pastry shells or 
on rounds of toasted bread. Fresh mushrooms 
may be substituted for the canned if procurable, 
but must be parboiled first. Milk also may 
take the place of cream, when more butter will 
be required. 
Potato Cakea 

To a pint of cold mashed potato, add two . 
well beaten eggs and sufficient cream or milk to 
make the mixture quite soft. Season with salt, 
cayenne and celery salt. Drop large spoonfuls 
on to a well floured plate and turn them over to 
flour the other side. Fry in hot butter or drip- 
ping, turning carefully with a pancake turner. 
Fried Tomatoea 

Cut the tomatoes in two transversely without 
removing the skins. Salt and pepper and roll 
in flour. Fry thin slices of salt pork till all the 
fat is extracted, then fry the tomatoes in this 
dripping. Place them cut side down flrst. Cook 
till brown and tender. Butter may be substi- 
tuted for the pork fat but will not flavor the to- 
matoes so nicely. 
Cream Cake 

Beat the yolks and whites of three eggs sepa- 
rately. To the yolks add one cup of sugar and 
three tablespoonfuls of cream. With one cup 
of pastry flour mix a generous teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Add half the beaten whites, 
then the flour, and mix well. Flavor with va- 
nilla and stir in lightly the remaining whites. 
Bake in two layers. It is important to have ev- 
erything at hand so that the cake may be made 
quickly, else the whites may fall before it reaches 
the oven. When cold add the following 

Filling 

Whip half a pint of thick cream till stiff, 
sweeten and flavor delicately and spread be- 
tween the layers and on top. In case the cream 
should not thicken well, add a tablespoonful of 
gelatine soaked in a little cold water, and dis- 
solved over the steam of the boiling tea kettle. 
In warm weather it is well to chill the cream 
thoroughly before attempting to whip it. If the 



cream is rich and well chilled there should be 
no difficulty in beating it. 
Puree of Tomatoea and Rice . 

To a pint of stewed tomatoes add a teaspoon- 
ful of minced onion, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
saltspoonful of cloves, half a saltspoonful of 
white pepper and a cup of water. Simmer for 
twenty minutes, then strain. Melt a large table- 
spoonful of butter and stir into it a tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Cook a few moments without 
browning, then add one pint of hot cream and 
stir till smooth. To the tomato add two table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice and a saltspoonful of 
soda; stir well, then mix with the thickened 
cream and strain at once into the hot tureen. 
Serve with croutons. 
Roast Veal 

The fillet makes an especially nice roast. 
Have the butcher remove the bones. Stuff the 
cavity with a moist bread stuffing seasoned with 
salt, pepper and a very little minced onion, and 
moistened with melted butter and cold milk. 
Tie carefully into shape, season highly, dredge 
with flour and lay slices of pork on the top. 
Scatter a little flour over the bottom of the pan 
and cook without adding any water till this flour 
has browned. After the water is added baste 
often, and lay a buttered paper over it when it 
has browned sufficiently. Allow half an hour 
to a pound, as veal must be well done to be 
wholesome. 
Itima Beana 

Cook the shelled beans in boiling water for 
fifteen minutes, then add salt and cook till ten- 
der. Use only as much water as is necessary, 
allowing it to cook away at the last. When 
tender add butter and a little cream, season with 
pepper and more salt if required. The French 
add a little minced onion to the beans when 
first setting them on the fire, and by many per- 
sons it is regarded as an improvement to their 
flavor. 
Spinach with Hollandaiae Sauce 

Wash the spinach through several waters, 
carefully plucking off the roots and wilted leaves. 
Set over the fire in a large kettle without water 
and let it heat slowly till the juice has been ex- 
tracted, then boil until tenaer. Drain, chop 
fine and add salt in the proportion of one tea- 
spoonful of salt to one peck of spinach . Heap 
in the vegetable dish and garnish with slices of 
hard boiled egg. Pass with it a 
Hollandaiae Sauce 

Heat three tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar 
and pour slowly upon the yolks of four eggs well 
beaten. Stir and add butter the size of an egg. 
Set the pan containing the mixture over hot 
water and cook very slowly^ stirring vigorously 
until it becomes like thick cream . Season highly 
with salt and pepper, and add just a grate of 
nutmeg. Draw the pan to the back of the fire 
and add slowly, bit by bit, another tablespoon- 
ful of butter .beating briskly all the while with a 
fork. The sauce should be light and frothy, 
and must not be allowed to cook after it is of 
proper consistency. Keep it in hot water till 
time of serving. 
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Mayonnaiae of CanliAower 

Cook small bunches of caaliflower in boiling 
salted water till tender, taking pains that they 
retain their shape. Drain and cool. Make a 
marinade in the proportion of three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar to one of salad oil. Season 
with salt, pepper, and the merest suspicion of 
grated onion. When the cauliflower is quite 
cold, pour this over it and let it stand, turning 
the pieces occasionally, for a couple of hours. 
Just before dinner, arrange tastefully in a salad 
bowl on a bed of cress or lettuce, and pour over 
all a mayonnaise. Small round radishes with 
the skins cut and turned back like a flower 
make a pretty garnish for this salad. Pass 
crackers and cheese with this course. 
Iced Watermelon 

Dig out the center of a fine ripe melon, cut 
in small pieces and pick out all the seeds. Pack 
a freezer as for ice cream. Arrange the melon 
in layers in the can, sprinkling each layer with 
a little granulated sugar. The dasher is not re- 
quired. Cover well with ice and salt and let it 
stand three hours before serving 



August Salads 

By Elizabeth Moreton 
r^ REEN vegetable and fruit salads 
^-* are of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and the country housewife — 
she who of all others should serve them 
in perfection — too often considers them 
difficult to prepare and at best only 
one of " fashion's frills," when in truth 
very few dishes are at once so healthful, 
cooling, and refreshing, or so inexpen- 
sive. Nearly all green vegetables and 
fresh fruits may be agreeably served as 
salads ; the kinds of dressing are some- 
what limited, and yet this and the gar- 
nishing afford a fascinating opportunity 
for the display of the maker's taste and 
ingenuity. 

For salads use only the purest oil and 
strong vinegar; choose fresh, tender 
vegetables, and sound, ripe fruit; break 
or tear lettuce or cress, as cutting with a 
knife deadens it; freshen all uncooked 
vegetables in plenty of cold water, and 
drain thoroughly on a soft cloth before 
using. Lettuce and all other green 
vegetables are better when dressed on 
the table, for if left standing with the 
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dressing on they quickly lose their crisp- ^ 
ness and wither. Every dish and uten- 
sil must not only be chilled but taken 
directly from the refrigerator, or other 
receptacle, to the table. 

French dressing, either plain or spe- 
cially flavored, is usually served with 
green vegetables, but' if oil is disliked 
there are several excellent substitutes. 

Plain French Dressing 

To three tablespoonfuls of oil add one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half as much white pepper, and 
beat until thoroughly blended ; then slowly add 
one tablespoonful of sharp vinegar and beat un- 
til the dressing is foamy and a little thickened. 
This is the genuine French dressing; many who 
do not relish oil use one-third vinegar to two- 
thirds oil, or equal quantities of oil and vinegar. 
One tablespoonful of tarragon, celery, or onion 
vinegar may be substituted for plain vinegar, 
and finely chopped parsley, cress, chives, or 
olives are a pleasing change. 

Salad Dressing without Oil 

Rub the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs until 
smooth, add half a teaspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, and a saltspoonful each of white pepper 
and mustard, rub well, add three tablespoonfuls 
of rich cream, mix thoroughly, then slowly add 
vinegar until the dressing is the consistency of 
cream. 

Whipped Cream Dressing 

Beat the yolks of two eggs light, add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, 
and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; set the bowl 
on a teakettle of boiling water, stir constantly 
until it thickens, and set aside to cool. Whip 
one-half a cup of cream to a stiff froth and 
gradually add the dressing, beating until smooth. 

Lettuce Salad 

Use only the inner leaves of crisp lettuce bro- 
ken apart, freshened, shaken, and drained. Ar- 
range neatly in a shallow serving dish ; pour 
over a French dressing with chopped olives, 
garnish with nasturtium blossoms and carry to 
table at once. 

Cucumber Salad 

Put a heaping teaspoonful of chopped spring 
onion and a level table.spoonful of salt into three 
pints of cold water and set in a cold place; after 
half an hour strain and pour the liauid over 
neatly pared, even-sized cucumbers and stand in 
a cold place until nearly ready to serve. Make 
a bed of nasturtium leaves in a salad bowl; 
wipe the cucumbers, slice very thin on a soft 
cloth to drain, then lay in the bowl and pour 
over a French dressing to which a very little 
cayenne has been added. 

Salad of String Beans 

Select small pods of the wax variety, string 
and parboil in salted water until tender, then 
I>our cold water over them through a colander to 
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prevent their being soft and flabby; drain and 
place on ice. Serve on a bed of lettuce leaves 
with whipped cream dressing to which one table- 
spoonful of finely chopped green pepper has 
been added. 

Beet Salad 

Bake medium-sized blood beets until tender, 
plunge into cold water, rub off the skins, wipe 
and put on ice. Shred finely nearly as much 
young white cabbage as you have beets, sprinkle 
with salt and set aside for twenty minutes. 
Slice a layer of beets on a bed of nasturtium 
leaves, spread the drained cabbage over, cut a 
few pieces of the beets in quarters and garnish 
the top of the cabbage with the points. Serve 
at once with the dressing having boiled yolks of 
eggs. 

Macedoine Salad 

This is a mixed salad, and fine if the propor- 
tions given are used. One part each of the 
green tips of mustard, young tender spearmint, 
and the green top of small onions; two parts 
cress, lettuce, and nasturtium leaves. Break or 
tear the greens, mix lightly, serve in individual 
dishes on a leaif of curled lettuce, pour French 
dressing over and trim with two or three nastur- 
tium blossoms. 

Tomato Salad 

Choose uniform sized ripe tomatoes, pour 
boiling water over, drain at once, cover with 
cold water, remove the skins and set on ice. 
Make a filling of finely chopped cucumbers and 
one- third as much chopped green peppers ; when 
it is nearly time to serve cut a slice from the 
stem end, carefully take out the seeds, drain out 
the juice, fill half full of the prepared cucumber, 
place on a lettuce leaf and fill with the whipped 
cream dressing. 



Recipes for Sea Food 

By Mary J* Safford 

Boiled Viah with Sauce 

Two pounds of fish , either cod or halibut; 
wash it, remove the skin, pin it firmlvin a cloth, 
and put into boiling water which has been salted. 
After boiling gently half an hour, take up, drain, 
and place on a platter, pouring over it a pint of 
cream sauce, made as follows : Take a pint of 
cream or milk and place in a double kettle; 
scald, season with saJt, cayenne, and a spoonful 
of chopped parsley, thicken with two teaspoon- 
fuls of cornstarch mixed with milk. If you have 
no cream, substitute milk and butter. 

Fish Croquettes 

Take boiled fish — cod, halibut, or haddock — 
and chop fine. Mix with an equal quantity of 
potato sifted through a colander, or two-thirds 
of potato may be used if preferred. Allow one 
egg to two cupfuls of this mixture and a piece 
of butter half the size of an egg. Season to 
taste with salt, black pepper, and red pepper. 
Moisten with a little nulk (cream is still bet- 
ter) and mold into shape with the hands. Roll 
in beaten egg, and then in powdered bread or 



cracker crumbs. Place in a wire basket, and 
plunge into a deep kettle of Aof lard until they 
are a bright brown. 
Clam Fritters 

Drain the liquor from the clams, and to a cup- 
ful of this add the same quantity of milk, three 
eggSf a little salt and pepper, and flour enough 
for a thin batter. La!stly, chop the clams fine 
and add them to the mixture. Fry in boiling 
lard, taking quickly from the pan as soon as 
they are done to a yellow brown. Or you can 
chop only the hard part, leaving the soft por- 
tion whole. 
Bscaloped Clams 

Having boiled half a peck of clams till their 
shells open of themselves, remove them, drain 
away the liquor and chop fine, leaving out 
the toughest portion. Season with black pep- 
per and powdered mace, and mix with grated 
bread crumbs and fresh butter. Cut some large 
clean clam-shells and fill to the edge with the 
mixture, moisten with a very little liquor. 
Cover the surface with bread crumbs, and add 
to each a little bit of butter. Set them in the 
oven and bake a light brown. 

Crabs and oysters may be used in the same 
way. Many persons consider it an improve- 
ment to add to the mixture before placing it in 
the shell some hard-boiled ^gs chopped fine. 
Sscaloped lobster 

Chop not very fine the meat of one large lob- 
ster, place it in a baking dish and pour over it a 
cream sauce made like that for the boiled fish, 
leaving out the parsley. Sprinkle the top with 
fine bread crumbs, strew with bits of butter, and 
bake moderately in a slow oven. 

Another way of preparing this dish is to place 
the chopped lobster in a baJcing dish in layers, 
alternately with layers of bread crumbs, season- 
ing each layer freely with salt, pepper, and bits 
of butter. Add hot water, a little at a time, 
until the whole is thoroughly moistened. Then 
sprinkle bread crumbs and bits of butter on the 
top. Bake half an hour in a slow oven. 
Cream Oysters in Shells 

Boil a small onion, chopped very fine, in the 
liquor of one quart of oysters. Chop the oysters 
— but not very fine — and add to the liquor and 
onion with a teacupful of cream, a little mace, 
a cup of fine cracker crumbs, a tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, and salt to taste. Cook 
five minutes, then thicken with a full tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch, thickened with a little 
milk. Let the mixture cool, then fill the shells 
and cover with fine cracker crumbs and little 
bits of butter. Bake until nicely browned. 
Salmon Scallops 

One pound and a half of canned salmon, — or 
a can of preserved salmon, — two beaten eggs, 
one-half cup of good melted butter, one-half cup 
of bread crumbs, pepper, salt, and minced pars- 
ley. Chop the fish fine. Rub the egg and sea- 
soning into it, and stir in the hot melted butter. 
Butter scallop shells or patty pans, fill with the 
mixture, cover with bread crumbs, pounded fine, 
and put a lump of butter on eachi Brown them 
in the oven and serve. 
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Salmon Croquettes 

Take two cups of fresh boiled salmon. Mix 
into a cream a teaspoonfal of bntter, a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, half a teasi>oonful 
of salt, a heaping tablespoonful of flour, and 
a dash of red pepper. Stir the fish and cream 
together, mold the mixture into croquettes, dip 
them into bread crumbs, and fry in boiling hot 
laid. 

Creamed Tnrbot 

Boil either cod, bass, or blaefish with plenty 
of salt, then remove the skin and the bones and 
break up the fish into moderately small pieces. 
Boil one quart of cream, and while boiling stir 
in three tablespoonfuls of flour perfectly 
smooth, and add a bunch of parsley and an 
onion. Take both of these out when boiled. 
Add to the boiled cream one quarter of a pound 
of clarified butter. Butter a deep dish, and put 
in first a layer of fish, then one of the sauce, 
alternating them until the dish is full. The 
last layer should be the sauce. Strew on the 
top a layer of bread crumbs, and bake one-half 
hour. Garnish the dish with slices of cold 
boiled egg and sprigs of parsley. 

Sauee Tartare 

This favorite sauce for fish is prepared as 
follows: Take the yolks of one raw and two 
hard-boiled eggs, a teaspoonful and a half of 
mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful 
of white pepper, eight tablespoonfuls of oil, the 
juice of one lemon, two scant tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one very small onion, and a bunch of 
parsley. Mix the mustard with the yolks of the 
eggs, add the oil slowly, then the vinegar and 
lemon, lastly the onion, parsley, and whites of 
the ^gs, all chopped fine. 
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When Peaches are in Season 

By Mary M. Willard 

lUOTWITHSTANDING its beauty, 
* ^ the luscious peach has never occu- 
pied the place on the pages of history 
held by the less showy, but useful, ap- 
ple. It must, however, have been 
known to the ancients, for we find it 
mentioned in the writings of Confucius. 
Whatever obscurity may surround its 
origin, the housewife of the present day 
appreciates to the full its important 
place on the bill of fare, and the many 
choice dishes that can be made from this 
fruit. 

Peacb Snow 

One cup of sweet cream, one cup of sugar, 
one quart of sliced peaches, whites of two eggs. 



Add half the sugar to the cream and stir unmt ^ 
is dissolved, then add the stiffly beaten whites. JT 
Place the sliced peachy in a dish, sprinkle with 
the remainder of the sugar, pour the cream over, 
and serve at once. The cream, eggs, and fruit 
should be kept on ice for at least two hours be- 
fore the dessert is prepared. 

Peach Cuatard 

One tablespoonful of cornstarch, one and a 
half pints of milk (water can be used), half a 
cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of butter, yolks 
of two eggs. When this custard has cooked 
thick and creamy, set it aside to cool. Peel 
half a dozen large peaches, cut in small pieces 
and add them to the cold custard. Beat the 
whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, sweeten gen- 
erously, add two tablespoonfuls of finely minced 
peaches, spread over the custard and serve at 
once. 

Peach Betty 

Mix three cups of fine bread crumbs, one-half 
a cup of granulated sugar, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon, and a dash of 
salt. Melt two generous tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and stir in with the crumbs. Sprinkle a layer 
of these in the bottom of a deep pudding dish 
which has been well buttered, then add a layer 
of peeled and quartered peaches. Continue thus 
until the dish is fuH, having crumbs on top. 
This must be baked about forty minutes, keepn 
ing closely covered for half that time. Serve 
wMle hot with sweetened cream or rich milk. 

Baked Peaches 

Wash and wipe nice ripe peaches, place in a 
shallow baking dish with just enough water to 
prevent them sticking, sprinkle with sugar, bits 
of butter, and grated nutmeg. To hs eaten 
warm as a vegetable. 

Pried Peach Cream 

Put one pint of milk in a double boiler. Beat 
together two eggs, add a good half cup of sugar 
and beat again, then add one tablespoonful of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, a pinch 
of salt, all mixed to a paste with a little cold 
milk. Stir this into the boiling milk, with a 
large cup of finelv chopped peaches. Let cook 
about fifteen minutes and pour in a shallow 
greased pan. When cold, turn out and cut in 
strips, dip in beaten egg and cracker crumbs, 
fry in smoking hot fat, drain on paper and dust 
with powdered sugar before sending to table. 

Peach Padding 

One cup of sugar, one of milk, three of flour, 
two eggs, one-half cup of buttei, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder. This should be spread over 
a broad, sh sdlow pan . On top of this batter place 
peaches, halved, peeled, and seeded. In the 
hollows put sugar, a bit of butter, and a drop of 
vanilla; bake, and eat warm with milk. 



A FINE SAUCE for cold meats or fowl may be 
made by stewing naturally insipid or tasteless 
apples, adding one-half the quantity of stewed 
cranberries, and sweetening to the taste. 
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Our Little Boy Blue 

By Mary Clarke Huntington 

Little Boy Blue awoke one mom 

So cross that he wouldn't blow his horn; 

He wouldn't even play; 
The sheep in the meadow, the cows in the corn, 
Were '*the hatefulest things that ever were 
bom"— 

They acted jus' so every day! 

With pie too sour and with cake too sweet 
There wasn't a morsel fit to eat. 

And mamma's feather fan 
Broke jus' because it was almost split — 
He couldn't touch anything even a bit! 

He wished he was grown a man I 

And what was the use of having schools ? 
He hated 'rithmetic sums and rales, 

And joggerfry was mean ! 
He'd like to be king of a Cannibal isle 
And eat up people a little while, 

And play with his savage queen! 

Now what was the matter \i-ith Little Boy Blue 
That he should make such a how-de-do ? 

Now what was the matter, pray ? 
O listen to me and I'll tell you trae 
Just what was the matter with Little Boy Blue — 

He got out of bed the wrong way I 

Good for the Children I 

TN a Massachusetts school recently 
* a number of children were asked, 
** If you had five dollars, all your own, 
what would you do with it ? " The 
responses came from 669 boys and 638 
j^irls and were arranged in nine general 
classes. The sway of the dime novel 
and the war spirit cut no large figure in 
the results, as only nine-tenths of i per 
cent, of the whole number expressed 
any longing for firearms. Something 
to eat was the wish of 2.2 per cent., 
mostly the youngest scholars ; tra\'cl 



appealed to 1.7 per cent. ; jewelry and 
clothes to about 16 per cent. ; 6 per 
cent, wanted books, this desire being 
more marked among the older ones ; 
and 15 per cent, would spend the 
money for amusements or pets. Of 
those choosing books, the girls fur- 
nished much the larger proportion, as 
well as of the 14 per cent, that would 
give to others. It was hardly to be 
expected that tithe-giving would come 
to the front in these answers, remarks 
an exchange. It is evident that the 
rising generation is not made up of 
spendthrifts, at least, so far as these 
figures go, whatever may be said about 
other qualities, for the most marked 
point about them is that 44 per cent 
of the children who were questioned 
said that they would put the money in 
a savings bank. 



Parents would do well to consider 
with loving care how they may make 
the home circle attractive for the 
children and young people. Good 
books and miagazines to read, inno- 
cent games to play, should be pro- 
vided, and parents should seek to enter 
heartily into all that properly enter- 
tains and benefits their children. If 
this be done there will be less tempta- 
tion to seek elsewhere that which the 
home ought to provide. The home 
ought to be made the most attract- 
ive spot in the world, and some 
thoughtful care on the part of parents 
can easily make it so. Then will 
memory in after years recall its joys 
with pleasure. — Christian Observer, 
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Dosing the Baby 

r\0 not dose baby with paregoric or 
*-^ gin every time he has colic. Your 
own physician does not give you hiud- 
anum every time your liver is out of 
order. Tie up a lump of sugar with 
two or three drops of peppermint on it, 
and if he has not been too much over- 
fed he will soon drop asleep. Mothers 
frequently lament the fact that their 
babies have what is called ' * the nine- 
months' colic." All superstition, my 
dears. If you would treat your baby 
properly he would not have even a nine 
minutes' colic. It is related of a cele- 
brated physician that a patient once said 
to him, '* Doctor, something is wrong 
with my stomach." "Oh, no," re- 
plied the doctor, '* your stomach is all 
right. The Lord made your stomach, 
and he never makes a mistake. It is 
the way you treat it that is wrong — the 
way you stufi it and tamp it down." 
Half the mothers I know who are 
obliged to take care of their own babies 
give them the bottle or some sort of 
food every time they cry or show sign 
of uneasiness. If babies did not some- 
times have sense enough to refuse this 
perpetual refreshment, or if their stom- 
achs were not so constituted that they 
can throw off an over-supply, infant 
mortality would be far greater than it is. 
Especially in hot weather baby is often 
restless for the want of a drink. Try 
him with a teaspoonful of cold water 
several times a day. Sometimes bath- 
ing the hot little face and hands with a 
soft cloth will act as a nervine, and quiet 
him. Do not give baby more than one 
entire bath in a day, as too much bath- 
ing is weakening. Even in the hottest 
weather let him wear flannel next to his 
skin, but burden him with as few other 
clothes as possible. — Selected, 
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The Pure Horae Atmosphen 

XX/E were once deeply impressed by 
^ " the remark of a thoughtful friend 
who said in our hearing : * ' The home 
in which I was reared was narrow, poor, 
and almost hard ; but it was as pure as 
the breath of a May morning in the 
mountains. Never once did I hear a 
word spoken there that was irreverent, 
vulgar, or even of doubtful propriety. 
The recollection of the high and almost 
austere virtue that surrounded my early 
days has braced me in the thick of 
every fight during my later life." 
What a word was that ! * * * 
Speaking lightly or contemptuously of 
religion, as if it were a matter to be de- 
spised, or, at least, ignored in the regu- 
lation of conduct, and a fit subject for 
jest and merriment ; indulging in a con- 
stant flow of censorious and critical re- 
marks concerning the Church, its insti- 
tutions, and its ministers ; sneering at 
all pretensions to consistent uprightness 
in character and action ; speaking of 
honor and honesty, of truth and purity, 
in terms which intimate that they are 
not to be found in the world ; laughing 
at sin as if it were a mere peccadillo, 
and not a damning fault ; toying with 
all high and sacred things, and thus 
dragging them down to the level of the 
commonplace and the profane — such 
follies as these serve the * purposes of 
Satan, and drive away the influences of 
the Holy Spirit from the heart. We 
have listened, with a wonder that bor- 
dered on amazement, to fathers, and 
even to mothers, as they filled the sen- 
sitive minds of their children with false 
lessons of irreverence and doubt, of sus- 
picion and mistrust, of dishonesty and 
uncleanness, and so closed and barred 
the doors to all better and holier teach- 
ing. — Christiaji Advocate, 
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AMONG THE FLOWERS 



Flowering the Easter Lily 

By Robert R. McGregor 

O URELY a more beautiful subject for 
^ consideration could not be sug- 
gested than the lily. What flower sur- 
passes the Easter lily or even approaches 
it in transcendent beauty, or what object 
could better be held up as a symbol of 
all that is chaste and pure and lovely ? 



Practically our entire supply of the 
ELaster lily bulbs is grown in the Ber- 
muda Islands, whose soil and climate 
seem so perfectly adapted to their de- 
velopment that they ripen in July, are 
shipped to this country at once, and 
quickly disseminated by the importers. 
This places the bulb in the hands of the 
consumer in July or August, giving him 
ample time to force them into flower for 
the mid- winter holidays and for Easter. 



Fortunately for the amateur, the Eas- 
ter lily can be successfully flowered in 
the house, as the temperature of the 
average living room is about right, if 
kept close to seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit. While even the professional 
grower, with the best of appurtenances 
and with a thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of the plant, cannot always 
regulate the exact time that the plants 
will flower, yet by several means the 
growth and flowers may be advanced or 
retarded. If therefore any readers, in 
forcing the Easter lily into bloom for 
Easter time, should have plenty of bloom 
a week or ten days before or a few days 
after Easter and none at the desired 
time, let them take consolation, if there 
be any, in the above. 

As soon as the bulbs are received in 
late July, August, or early September, 
pot them in a fairly rich soil in which 
has been incorporated about one-fourth 
the quantity of well-rotted manure. A 
little sand may be used if included, to 
keep the soil porous and assist drainage. 
A piece of broken pot should be placed 
over the hole in the bottom of the pot 
as additional precaution against lack of 
sufficient drainage. As to the proper 
depth for placing the bulb in the soil in 
the pot, an old grower says that about 
an inch below the surface is best. Let 
the soil come within say half an inch of 
filling the pot. 

The size of flowerpot necessary will 
depend somewhat on the size of bulb 
to be used. The bulbs usually sent out 
by the mailing florists are either from 
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fi\^ to seven inches in circumference or 
the next larger grade, seven to nine 
inches. A six- inch pot (one measuring 
six inches in diameter at the top) will 
answer for the first named size, and a six 
and a half or seven- inch for the latter. 

In potting the bulbs avoid tamping the 
soil down too hard, as the tender roots 
prefer a soft soil to work in at the start. 

As soon as potted, water them heavily, 
so that a litde water may run out at the 
bottom to insure the moisture having 
penetrated well through the soil in the 
pot. After watering plunge the pots 
(the word ** plunge *' is rather a tech- 
nical term used by the florist, and means 
to bury the pot in an upright position, 
up to the rim) in a bed of coal ashes, 
in a cool shaded location out of doors. 
After being plunged cover the top of the 
bulbs and pots with say an inch of the 
ashes. Over this place four or five 
inches of loose litter such as leaves or 
straw. At the base of a wall at the north 
side of the house will perhaps be as good 
a place as any out of doors, but if a cool, 
shaded location cannot be had outside, 
it may be better to put the pots in the 
cellar, covering as suggested above. 

This putting away in the dark where 
cool is for a very important reason, to 
allow the bulbs to make plenty of roots 
before the tops start, so that the tops 
will have plenty of support and provi- 
sion for nourishment. In the course of 
some six weeks or so, the soil in the 
bottom of the pots will be pretty well 
filled with roots. It is then time to re- 
move the pots of bulbs from the cool 
dark place in which they have been 
kept. This removal must be made so 
as to gradually accustom the already 
started top to the light. The center of 
the bulb or new stem will have by this 
time forced itself up a little out of the 
soil. If out of doors, the covering 






should be removed a little at a time 
several days. 

The soil in the pots will now probably 
need watering, but the first heavy water- 
ing should have sufficed for the time 
the pots were under cover. While 
mentioning the subject of moisture it 
will be well to say that from this time 
on, water must be applied carefully, and 
the old rule of watering when water is 
needed, and withholding it whenever 
the soil is sufficiendy moist, be strictly 
adhered to. 

At this stage of the work the temper- 
ature will have lowered out of doors 
considerably and it will perhaps be nec- 
essary to keep the starting plants in the 
house or conservatory. Select a place 
in the house where the temperature can 
be kept at about sixty for the first few 
weeks, as the growth and development 
of the lily will be much better if made 
in the cool, than if kept at a high tem- 
perature. 

Later, when the buds appear, raise 
the temperature to about seventy or 
even more if growth has been slow and 
time for blooming is near at hand. 
Bear in mind, however, that the flowers 
will be finer when grown in the lower 
temperature. As already suggested, 
growth can be retarded or advanced by 
means of withholding or supplying 
water, and by raising or lowering the 
temperature. 

Green-fly (also called plant lice) will 
sometimes bother the Easter lily. As 
a safe remedy for this pest I would 
suggest that, when the plants are wet, 
tobacco snuff be dusted over the foliage, 
which should effectually exterminate 
the insect. 

The forcing of the Easter lily is a 
most interesting work, and generally 
the amateur will be rewarded quite well 
at the end of his labors. 
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The Lesson of the Bee 

The honey-bee that wanders all day long 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er, 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Hamming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast, 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips, 
But from old, rank, and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely pressed 
Within the prison chalice. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity, 
And like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 
— Annie Charlotte Lynch. 



The author of a recent 
^ Speech^ book, "Clear Skies and 

Cloudy,'* takes the aver- 
age American to task for habitual use 
of ridiculously strong statements, and 
for the employment of many adjectives 
when none are needed. The indict- 
ment is just; and one of the religious 
papers, in commenting upon it, very 
pertinently adds : — 

There is a ludicrous aspect of this 
whole question, attached almost exclu- 
sively to the conversation of women, 
which is perhaps a natural outcome of 
their inborn disposition to recklessness 
of statement, particularly where some 
immediate, petty advantage is to be 
gained, and total lack of heed as to 
the ultimate consequence. It required 
some months of constant observation, 
much commingling with womankind at 
popular gatherings, and a deal of listen- 



ing unobserved when in stores and 
places of amusement to determine the 
curious fact, as asserted by these 
women, that not one of them was ever 
startled by some sudden occurrence, 
but always ' ' frightened to death. ' * 
Never a woman because of a delayed 
meal felt the condition of hunger, but 
was ' * almost starved ' ' ; she is never 
cold, but ** positively frozen," and so 
to the end of the chapter. The fre- 
quency of a woman's nearness to death 
is so marked, in her conversation, that 
when the critical time comes we imag- 
ine she ought from familiarity with the 
sensation to shuffle off this mortal coil 
with inexpressible ease and grace. 



The 
Debutante 



The young lady who is 
about to make her first ap- 
pearance in formal society 
should be well fitted for the new life 
which is opening before her. To quote 
an apt presentation of her needed quali- 
fications : She must be polite, grace- 
ful, gracious; she must dance well, be 
up in the subjects of the day; she must 
know outdoor life and be conversant 
with the sports and amusements of her 
brothers and boy friends; she must 
have read what people are talking of; 
she must know about the actors of the 
times; she must have some surface 
knowledge, at Kast, of the celebrated 
artists and musicians of her day, as well 
as of those in the i)ast. Her own Ian- 
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guage is far from sufficient in this 
cosmopolitan world, for should she 
meet foreigners, she must be able to 
exchange the courtesies of the day. 
She must know theoretically something 
of music and art, even though she have 
no decided talent for either — in fact, a 
great deal of general information will 
carry her farther than mere thorough- 
ness in one or two subjects. 

She must have savoir/aire, and show 
no awkward embarrassment at unex- 
pected circumstances; she must have 
tact to know when to talk and when to 
listen; she must not be fonvard in ex- 
pressing her opinion, though she must 
by no means be colorless and imitative. 
She must never be loud or boisterous, 
and yet be full of life and spirit; she 
must be unselfish, and never for an in- 
stant appear to think herself of great 
importance; she must not boast to 
other girls less fortunately situated, of 
her clothes, her entertainments, her 
friends. 






There have been some salu- 
grown Ideal tary changes during the long 

reign of Queen Victoria, one 
of which is casually treated by a Lon- 
don journal. Remarking that fainting 
was quite the fashion among women 
when her majesty came to the British 
throne, it says : "It was proper for an 
engaged young lady to swoon away if 
she received a letter containing the 
news of her lover having sprained his 
leg. The queen was thought too in- 
sensible because her voice did not falter 
when she announced to the House of 
Commons her engagement to Prince 
Albert. Consumptive heroines were 
best liked by novel readers. Girls took 
a pride in being in poor health. They 
used to talk of their ailments as they 
now talk of the bike and golf. 



*' Prince Albert, when skating on the 
pond in Buckingham Palace gardens 
early in the forties, slid into a hole in 
the ice. The queen did not faint but 
helped to pull him out. She thereby 
gready lost the esteem of romantic 
ladies. They would have taken a far 
deeper interest in her had she swooned 
away, the prince been drowned and her 
majesty come forth after the funeral as a 
young and forlorn widow. The men, 
I am sure, would have also liked her 
better. They thought it all right for 
elderly ladies to be sensible, but what 
they most prized in young ladies was 
simpering sensibility or sentimentality. 
The poet Moore's ideal was still in 
fashion when the queen came to the 
throne. The same type of damsel was 
the ideal of Bernardin de St. Pierre at 
the beginning of the century ; she 
would blush when praised and weep 
when blamed." 



Pure Religion 

and 

IJndefiled 



'* Under whose preach- 
ing were you converted ? ' ' 
was asked of a young man 
who wished to become a church mem- 
ber. ** Under nobody's preaching, but 
under my mother's practicing!" was 
the unhesitating reply. 

Closely related to this incident is that 
of a poor Chinaman who came to a 
missionary to ask for baptism. When 
asked where he had heard the Gospel, 
he answered, that he had never heard 
the Gospel, but had seen it. He then 
went on to relate how he knew a poor 
man at Ningpo who had once been an 
inveterate opium smoker and a man of 
violent temper. This man had become 
a Christian, and his whole life had al- 
tered. He gave up opium, and became 
loving and amiable. "So," said the 
man, *' I have not heard but seen the 
Gospel," 
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No. 44«j— Prize Anagram 

Fifty Pamona Rulers 

A very simple Anagram is presented 
this month — the names of fifty rulers 
who have directed the destinies of 
various countries in history-making 
epochs. There will doubtless be a 
great many absolutely perfect lists ; the 
first that are faultless will receive the 
prizes. 

1 Did Labor form poze ? 

2 Join per a terminus. 

3 Sir, if a lad, Anna blended. 

4 Cheg took her dirt. 

5 I ply hub-found grip. 

6 In a quiet cover. 

7 A pretty pie can get halo. 

8 Vernal clove dreg. 

9 Will 'r lover come ? 

10 Great oil hatch. 

1 1 Treat three peg. 

12 Haill Hang thin Canaan tribe. 

13 Sir, I fan such a solo. 

14 Can a fox read lemonade ? — I. 

15 Coup, Birdie, if extreme room. 

16 Retreat, Chlo, Roman queen I 

17 Cora, kiss a barber. — Fred. 

18 Styles sun rags. 

19 Mutiny for a camel to live. 

20 To strengthen at an ice. 

21 Tan her live tribe. 

22 A jar is cause, Lucius. 

23 Queer chat in room. Will. 

24 Far yon her raven. 

25 Cheer, Fred 1 Great kit! 

26 Joint C makes land fogs. 

27 Go pull lone dike fig — M. O. B. 

28 Hoe up soil — suit ? 

29 Raid ices— kill a woman — suffer. 

30 Future kiss dug care. 

31 A man ran Cob hill. 

32 Go get in her wagons. 
^^ May will milk nice. 

34 As if a ruse or a rat the aim. 



35 As some pity grief. 

36 A wine film or a log. 

37 We till his lane, Tim. 

38 High as my bit of a paper. 

39 A mud ball it had sun. 

40 Hail unite a rose. 

41 Harsh belled cat. 

42 If my ape aim wrong mere roll. 

43 We all toil in him. 

44 He rides a rust pain. 

45 Fore poorer men more. 

46 Bear an apple to noon. 

47 Skim on no log. 

48 Treated her flag. 

49 Dust love a pun-show-guess-fad ? 

50 Wrack Dan Jones. 

Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations). 

First Prize — An Anthony Buck- 
eye Camera, 3>^ x 3)^. 

Second Prize — A year's subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping and one 
year's subscription to either Harper, 
Century, or Scribner's Magazine. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping. 

Bnlea and Regulations 

The Prine Coupon to be found on one of the advertu- 
i*^ AV '"«*' be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care^ 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be mar he d too points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial ^stem, just to all 
Parties. In case of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmarh of the letter. Thus ;— 

The firat perfect Ibt to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed aifter la p. m. of Wednesday, August 30. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world ; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 
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Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 

" Puzzle Editor," Good Housbkbbping, 

Springfield, Mass. 



Prize Anagram Answer 
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16 
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443 — F'amous Books and Their 
Authors 

Lady Geraldine's Courtship, 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
That Lass o* Lowrie*s, 

Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
A Voice From the Forge, Elihu Burritt. 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 

Adam Clarke. 
The Shadow of a Crime, Hall Caine. 

The Birds of America, 

John James Audubon. 
Twenty Years of Congress, 

James Gillespie Blaine. 
Lectures to Young Men, 

Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Stillwater Tragedy, 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Concord Days, Amos Bronson Alcott. 

Broken to Harness, 

Edmund Hodgson Yates. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 

Charles Dickens. 
Henry Esmond, 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Oak Openings, James Fenimore Cooper. 
The Woman in White, Wilkie Collins. 
The Last Chronicle of Barset, 

Anthony TroUope. 
Two Years Before the Mast, 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
Limitations of Human Reason, 

Francis Wayland. 
A Lady of the Last Century, John Doran. 
Father Brighthopes, 

John Townsend Trowbridge. 
Society and Solitude, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Seven Sons of Mammon, 

George Augustus Henry Sala. 
The Treasury of David, 

Charles Hadden Spurgeon. 
The Led- Horse Claim, 

Mary Hallock Foote. 



The Story of the Guard, 

Jessie Benton Fremont. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 

William Shakespeare. 
The Heart of Mid- Lothian, Walter Scott. 
The Circuit Rider, • Edward Eggleston. 
Put Yourself in His Place, Charles Reade. 
The Tale of a Tub, Jonathan Swift. 

The Gold Bug, Edgar Allan Foe. 

Progress and Poverty, Henry George. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 

John Lothrop Motley. 
Companions of My Solitude, 

Arthur Helps. 
The Man Without a Country, 

Edward Everett Hale. 
Reveries of a Bachelor, 

Donald Grant Mitchell. 
Vicar of Wakefield, Oliver Goldsmith. 

A Half Century of Conflict, 

Francis Parkman. 
Stories for Long Nights, 

Samuel Griswold Goodrich. 
The Wood Beyond the World, 

William Morris. 
Diana of the Crossways, George Meredith. 
Arctic Explorations, Elisha Kent Kane. 
The Portrait of a I^dy, Henry James, Jr. 
The Guardian Angel, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Army Life in a Black Regiment, 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Mistakes of Moses, 

Robert Green IngersoU. 
Tom Burke of Ours, Charles James Lever. 
My Enemy's Daughter, Justin McCarthy. 
The Hour and the Man, 

Harriet Martineau. 
The Conduct of the Understanding, 

John Locke. 
This Anagram was published in Good 
Housekeeping for June, and the 
prizes are awarded as follows : 

/vW/ Prize — An Eagle Grapho- 
phone, Harriet S. Hazeltine, 71 Elm 
street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Second Prize — A year's subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping and one 
additional (selection) magazine sub- 
scription, Gertrude Straw, 593 Union 
street, Manchester, N. H. 

Third Prize — A year' s subscription 
to Good Housekeeping, Mrs. T. W. 
Richards, 4812 Fairmount avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bahy*a Firsts 

Baby's Firsts. By Mary Wood-Alien, M. D. Boards, 
i6ino, 43 pages; 35 cents. Ann Arbor, Mich.-, Wood- 
Allen Publisning Company. 

While not pretentious, this little book 
will be found very useful wherever there 
is, or is to be, a baby. It begins with 
the ** First Bath," and takes up the 
other ** firsts," such as dress, food, bed, 
tooth, year, etc., treating each in a 
most helpful, common-sense way. 



Love Amoag the Lions 

LovB Among thb Lions. A Matrimonial Experience. 
By F. Ansley, author of "Vice Versa," etc. Cloth, 
lamo, 1 16 pages ; ^i. New York : I). Appleton & Co. 

Not for some time have we had from 
the American press a more enjoyable 
bit of humor than is presented in this 
story, the scenes of which are laid in 
London, and deal with the experiences 
of a young couple who had decided to 
have their wedding take place in a cage 
of lions. The outcome of the attempt 
might be anticipated ; but it will be bet- 
ter to get it from the book. 



The American Colonial Handbook 

Ambrican Colonial Handbook. A Ready Reference 
Book of Facts and Figures, Historical, Geographical, 
and Commercial, about Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Guam. By Thomas Campbell- 
, Copeland.of the Standard Dictionary staff; assisted by 
Maria Sultera and Maurica Magnus. Flexible cloth, 
i6mo, liSi pages: so cents. New York and London : 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

This little work, whose scope is well 
indicated by the title, is a model of 
compactness. Just those things which 
one would like to know about the new 
possessions will there be found, in the 
most convenient form for instant refer- 
ence^ — ^just those things, too, which ev- 
ery man should understand before he 
enters upon discussion of our present 
governmental problems. 



Principles of Practical Cookery 

Principlbs of Practical Cookbry. By E. E. Mann, 
Head Teacher of Cookery in the Liverpool Training 
School of Cookery and Technical College of Domestic 
Science. Domestic Science Manuals. Cloth, lamo, 
105 pages. London and New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

This manual deals with the principles 
of cookery, without giving special rec- 
ipes, its purpose being to give to young 
housekeepers, especially, clear and def- 
inite ideas as to the proper management 
of the kitchen and the larder. While 
primarily intended for the English read- 
er, it contains very many sensible sug- 
gestions which will be found equally ap- 
propriate for any country. The article 
on "Invalid cookery" may be men- 
tioned as exceptionally valuable. 



Heart and Sword 

Hbart and Sworu. By John Strange Winter, author of 
" The Peacemakers,*' etc. Lippincott's Select Novels. 
No. 218. Paper, ^18 pages, 50 cents ; Cloth $1. Phil- 
adelphia : J. n. Lippincott Company. 

This author writes charmingly, and 
his stories are told in the best manner 
— more's the pity that he chooses mar- 
ital faithlessness as a subject. 



Pighting in Cuban Waters 

Fn;HTiNr. IN Cuban Watbrs : or, Under Schlhy on 
THB Brooklyn. By Edward Stratemeyer, author of 
" Under DeWey at Manila," etc. Illustrated by A. K. 
Shute. Old Glory series. Cloth, iimo, 344 pages; 
1 1. 2 5. Boston: l^e & Shepard. 

To most readers this will appeal as 
the strongest and best- told story of the 
series. The sinking of the Merrimac 
and the destruction of Cervera's fleet 
are pictured with rare fidelity and pow- 
er, while the minor incidents are well 
told, and the character of the boy he- 
roes is developed in a most inspiring 
way. The average boy will delight in 
the book, and will be the stronger and 
more manly for its reading. 
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The StAudard Intermediate-School Dic- 
tionary 

Thb Standard Intbrmsdiatk-School Dictionarv of 
THB Engijsh Languagb. Abridged from the Funk 
& Wagnalls Standard Dictionary by James C. Femald, 
editor of the " Students' Dictionary," " English Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions," etc. Cloth, 

533 viii pages; $i. New 

i & Wagnalls Co. 



8vo, 
Funk&'Wagn'all 



itions," etc. 
York and London : 



This excellent volume contains 38,000 
words, with 800 illustrations, and has 
been compiled with the idea of meet- 
ing the needs of teachers and scholars 
in the public schools. Though the 
book is small enough for the convenient 
use of the child, the ^'ocabulary is re- 
markably complete, especial attention be- 
ing given to the newer words and terms. 
The definitions, howe^•er brief, always 
tell something characteristic and dis- 
tinctive — in other words, they define. 
The illustrations admirably supplement 
the letterpress, and altogether the work 
is one highly creditable to its enterpris- 
ing publishers. 



Prom the Child* a Standpoint 

From thb Child's Standkiint. Studies of Child-Na- 
ture. A Book for Parents and Teachers. By Florence 
Hull Winterbum, author of *' Nurser>- Ethics.'' Cloth, 
lamo, 278 pages, withportrait of author; $1.25. New 
York ; Tlie Baker & Taylor Company. 

This book is a collection of studies of 
child -nature, written with a deep, cor- 
rect and sympathetic insight into the 
heart of childhood. They relate to the 
aims and tastes of the child, religious 
instincts and ideas, social relations, and 
peculiarities of disposition and temper- 
ament. The book is one which will ])e 
appreciated in child-study and mothers' 
clubs, and by all who are interested in 
problems of child life and development. 



Nonie 



NoNiK. By Leoti Leigh. Pen drawings by Mattie !.. 
Furber. Cloth, i2mo, 306 pages. Frankhn, f). : The 
Witor Publishing Co. 

This is a book for children, and espe- 
cially for girls. It pleasingly tells the 
.story of a winsome child, taken from a 
home of poverty, which she shared witli 
seven brothers and sisters, to the child- 



less home of a Chicago uncle. Thc^ ? 
various experiences through which she 
passes are related with a rare verisimili- 
tude, and in some instances with possi- 
bly too much of detail ; but the picture 
which the author has drawn is a pleasing 
one, and the story is told in a manner 
to benefit, not children alone, but the 
adult reader as well. 



Appleton*s Town and Country Library 

" Fortune 's Mv Fob." A Romance. By John Bloun> 
dell- Burton, author of " The Scourge of (Sod," etc. 
No. 265. Paper, 345 pages. 

It may well be said of " Fortune 's 
My Foe" that it is ably told, for the 
writer wields a versatile and graphic pen, 
and the interest of his stories is always 
well sustained. At the same time the 
atmosphere of the story is not a pleas- 
ant one, the continual plotting and 
scheming of the villains who occupy the 
foreground is repellent, and the touches 
of better nature which lighten the clos- 
ing i)ages seem scarcely adequate to 
their j:)urpose. 



K(.>uAUTV. Bv Edward Hellaniv, author of " Looking 
Back%»ard," etc. W.th Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch. No. 266 S- Paper, 412 pages. 

The publishers here present a popu- 
lar edition of Mr. Bellamy's well-known 
and widely discussed book, first issued 
some two years ago. It will doubtless 
reach in this cheaper form many readers 
who at least would not have felt able to 
own a copy in the more expensive bind- 
ing, and the author earnestly desired 
the i)ublication of such a i)opular-priced 
edition. Especial interest attaches to 
the fact that this work was the last at- 
tempted by Mr. Bellamy, his fatal malady 
having already progressed far before the 
book was completed, though he lived 
for nearly a year after its publication. 



A l'0S.Mt>lt)LITAN COMKDV. 

author of " Sir Mark,' 
pages. Each 50 cents. 
Co. 



By Anna Robeson Brown, 
etc. No. 266. Paper, 304 
New York : 1>. Appleton & 
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Once More the Graduates 

TTHE school year has closed, and the 
* graduates have gone to their homes, 
proud of their attainments, ambitious 
for what is still to come. There were 
some notable utterances at the gradua- 
tion exercises this year. President Mc- 
Kinley was at Smith College at North- 
ampton, and at Mount Holyoke College 
at South Hadley. In the exercises at 
the latter, where his niece was a grad- 
uate, he took a prominent part, present- 
ing the diplomas and speaking earnest 
words to the students, in the course of 
which he said : * * I am glad that we are 
demonstrating in the United States that 
the boy shall have no more advantages 
than the girl, and Mount Holyoke and 
Smith and the other institutions of the 
land are demonstrating that fact. An 
educated womanhood is an open school 
for citizenship every day in the year, 
and the home is the training school for 
the mother, the soldier, and the states- 
man. I wish for this graduating class 
all good things, and I want you to be 
assured that all good things wait upon 
a pure and noble woman. ' ' 



"Home," it will be observed, was 
the central thought in the mind of the 
President, notwithstanding the breadth 
of instruction through which the grad- 
uates had been passing. While the 
girls were to receive equal advantages 



with the boys, it was clearly his thought 
that each was to be fitted for his or her 
especial sphere of activity. This thought 
was very forcefully presented by Rev. 
Dr. Packard, at about the same time, 
in his address before the graduating 
class of the Central Female College at 
Jefferson, Mo. ** Woman ought to be 
educated," he said, **with reference to 
the sphere in which she must forever 
move — a sphere settled by the eternal 
laws of nature and duty, against which 
it is folly to rebel. Does any one doubt 
or deny that the sphere of woman ts 
different from the sphere of man ? Can 
it be questioned that a class of studies 
pursued by women who are confined for 
a considerable period of life to domestic 
duties — like the care of children, the 
details of household economy, attend- 
ance on the sick, and ornamental art 
labors — should not be different from 
those pursued by men who undertake 
the learned professions, the government 
of the people, the accumulation of 
wealth in the hard drudgeries of banks 
and countinghouses and stores and 
commercial traveling ? ' * 



Anticipating the question regarding 
her education, he lays down the general 
proposition that * ' she should be edu- 
cated to be interesting both to her own 
sex and to men ; to be useful in her 
house ; to exercise the best influence on 
both her male and female companions ; 
to have her affections and taste as well 
as intellect developed ; to have her soul 
elevated so as to be kindled by lofty 
sentiments, and to feel that there is 
something higher than to attract atten- 
tion in those noisy crowds called society. 
She is to be invested with those graces 
which call out the worship of man, 
which cause her to shine with the radi- 
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ance of the soul, and with those virtues 
which men rarely reach — a superior 
loftiness of character, a greater purity 
of mind, a heaven-like patience aYid 
magnanimity.*' 

The learned doctor is here pleading 
for the ** helpmeet** to man, and these 
words, taken alone, might seem to 
urge a narrow consideration of woman's 
sphere. But a little further on we find 
him making this direct address to the 
graduates, in ringing words of golden 
truth : * * Young ladies, the highest 
womanhood is simply the womanhood 
of to-day, stepping out into the richer 
opportunities of the present day. And 
the woman of the coming day will bring 
the same gentle, loving, home-cherish- 
ing spirit to do with the richest helps 
of rising civilization what her sisterhood 
of the earlier days have been struggling, 
against heavy odds, with wondrous 
spiritual discernment, and often with 
martyr-like devotion, to do, all down 
the ages. * * 

And here is his picture of the " glori- 
ous and helpful being — a * helpmeet ' 
indeed — when she comes into her full 
inheritance" : ** Familiar with the laws 
of the human body and mind, of the 
earth and the starry spaces ; with the 
greatest thoughts and deeds of time ; 
trained to clear and exact thinking ; 
with readiness to enjoy ever new learn- 
ing, and that thirst for knowledge which 
leads ever onward ; with those accom- 
plishments which give sweetness, and 
light, and rest to life, and recreation 
from its tasks. Yet, with skill and good 
sense for the demands of common life, 
none may limit the reach or the might of 
her influence in all the grandest achieve- 
ments of the ages to come. Every great 
reform will find her first to see the need 
and most tireless in faith, prayer, and 



sacrifice to push it on to victory. The© 
harmony of the perfect home she makes^ 
will cause her to feel most keenly the 
jar of all that is discordant with it in all 
the world. 



' ' Sometimes she will go forth alone 
to help earth heavenward, the elect 
* priestess of redemption ' wedded to 
humanity. Oftener, as now, herself the 
center and light of a loving home, she 
will reach out helpful hands to make 
those blessings she knows so well and 
prizes so highly, the inheritance of all 
the race. But all her best and choicest 
work will radiate from home as its cen- 
ter, and return to home as its ideal. 
Man must be nobler when such a power 
bends over his cradle and guides his 
boyhood with the fond name of mother, 
walks beside him in youth and man- 
hood in the beauty of friendship, in the 
dear relation of sister, dearer yet, of 
wife, and looks up proudly and trust- 
fully to his advancing age with the 
daughter's beautiful love. The crown- 
ing triumph of her work will be to up- 
lift, beautify, glorify all the homes of 
the Nation, until every home becomes 
a sanctuary, whose holy influence shall 
go out into all business, society, and 
government — a sheltered nook of earth, 
trodden by angels' footsteps and bright 
with flowers of paradise. ' ' 



Good Housekeeping is receiving 
liberal and appreciative response to the 
offer made in its June number to the 
educational institutions putting Domes- 
tic Science into their courses of study. 
These responses come from every sec- 
tion of our country, and voice the deep 
interest which thoughtful persons take 
in the important subject. It is a move 
in the right direction, and one which is 
daily gaining earnest converts. 
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MOON'S PHASES 
iNew Moon, Cd. 6h. 48m. A. M. 
) First Quarter, 14<1. 6h. 54m. A. M. 



AUGUST, 1899 



(Standard Eastern Time) 
OFuII Moon, 20d. llh. 46m. P.M. 
C I-ast Quarter, 27d. 6h. 57m. P.M. 



The torrid thunderstorm comes on, 

Bred in the languorous skies. 
With flashing eye and sullen tone 
It rushes on, bursts forth, is gone, 
And a freshened earth behind it lies. 
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MEIvIORANDA 



The August Days 

Do not study what to do during the scorching 
days which are now upon us. Study rather 
what not to do. In other words, undertake just 
as little as possible, keep as cool as may be — 
take life in the best dolcefar niente spirit. 

Asa rule, the American housewife is wanting 
in one quality which she may well cultivate — 
that of adapting herself to circumstances. This 
is especially true in regard to taking life as easy 
as possible during the heated term. To be sure, 
there are certain duties which need attention, 
certain precautions which must be observed, as 
Mrs. Poole well sets forth in her paper; but 
there are also a good many things which can be 
managed with a great deal less care and concern 
than housewives are wont to give them. 

We are not speaking solely of vacation time; 
though the thought is pertinent for that epoch as 
well. But it is in regard to the cares and duties 
of the home. Make them light; do nothing 
which needs not to be done ; do in the easiest 
and simplest way what must be done. 

Let this principle extend to the culinary de- 
partment and the daily bill of fare. The nor- 
mal appetite does not crave heavy, stimulating 
food during the summer months; rather that 
which is simple, cooling, with fruits in abun-' 
dance. Nature does not make mistakes; she 
furnishes from month to month those things 
which are best fitted for the human system, and 
it is a mistake of ours if we fail to enjoy her 
lK)unty at the proper time and in the proper way. 

In another month or so the cooler days of 
early autumn will be with us, when there will be 
needed all available energies of body and mind 
for the duties which they will bring. It will make 
a very material difference to those energies how 
the summer days have been passed. 
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Marcia's Education 

"Well enough in its Place" 

By Eleanor Morton Parker 



**pDUCATION' Swell enough in its 
^ place. There ain' t no doubt about 
that ; but when it conies to a man 
spendin' everything he's got, an' mak- 
in* a fool of himself to keep a little 
slip of a girl at college year after year, 
it's my honest opinion that he ain't al- 
together right ; an' I say it even if that 
man is my brother. I'd like to know 
what use a woman's got for so much 
leamin', anyway? Her place is to 
look after her house and keep her hus- 
band and children comfortable ; an' I 
don't see that Latin an' Greek' 11 help 
her to cook dinner or cure the baby of 
the croup." 

John Gatewood thrust his hand^ a 
trifle deeper into his pockets and leaned 
against the side of the village post office 
with an air of relief. The dozen or 
more farmers, who met every Saturday 
afternoon to get their mail and exchange 
notes on the crops and the latest bit of 
neighborhood gossip, nodded approval. 
He wished them to clearly understand 
that, although * ' the Judge ' ' was his 
brother, he disavowed all responsibility 



for his course, which to them was in- 
comprehensible. 

** ril warrant he'll be sick enough of 
his bargain when he gets her home,'* 
remarked Mr. Brown, the owner of the 
corner grocery. ** It's a different thing, 
her bein' off there gettin* prizes and 
diplomas an' all kinds of stuff to tickle 
the judge, an' him havin' to live with 
her, day in an' day out. Look at 
Mary Carr ! She wasn' t away at school 
but six months ; an' didn't she come 
back with her head full of nonsense, an' 
thinkin* herself too good to associate 
with anybody in town? I know how 
it'll be." 

If a slender, graceful young woman, 
who was at that moment alighting at 
the nearest railroad station, ten miles 
away, could have heard these remarks, 
she would have been half amused, half 
vexed. She was, however, conscious of 
but one thing, that she was going home 
to her father after a long separation ; 
going home to cheer and bless his old 
age, to repay him for his years of loneli- 
ness and self-sacrifice. 
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To the plain people of the village, 
Judge Gatewood had always been some- 
what of a mystery. Born and reared 
among them, he had early developed 
tastes different from those of his kin- 
dred and companions; and, by dint of 
ceaseless labor, had succeeded in ac- 
quiring a fairly good education, and in 
rising, for a time, to local prominence 
in the profession of the law. 

Instead of selecting a wife from 
among the sturdy, industrious country 
girls around him, he married a beauti- 
ful, fragile little creature from a neigh- 
boring town, who died a few years 
later, leaving him a tiny daughter, 
named for herself, Marcia. All the de- 
votion of his deep, quiet nature was 
given to the little girl ; and, from that 
day, he lived but for her. 

His one great determination was that 
she should have the best of educational 
advantages, and, as if responding to his 
wishes in this particular, as in all others, 
she developed a rare taste for study. 
When at the age of fifteen she was 
graduated frOm the academy of her 
mother's native town, the judge laid be- 
fore her his ardent desire that she should 
enter a first-class college, and she ac- 
quiesced. 

The years that followed were lonely 
enough for him. Marcia* s long, affec- 
tionate letters and the reports of her 
rapid progress were almost his only 
solace. The advantages she was en- 
joying seemed in a measure to compen- 
sate for his own circumscribed youth. 

But now that she was coming home, 
the remembrance of past suffering was 
lost in the blissful thought of once more 
having her near him. His one regret 
was that he had not a more attractive 
home for her. The large, old-fashioned 
farmhouse, which had been in the fam- 
ily for several generations, was dingy 



and sadly out of repair, for from the 
day when first he sent Marcia to college, 
his fortune had begun to decline. The 
people had always regarded him as pe- 
culiar ; and that, in their eyes, was the 
culmination of folly and impracticability. 

Little by little he had slipped out of 
legal circles, until, when a year before 
Marcia* s graduation, the Pearson will 
case of local fame engaged the time and 
attention of every lawyer within the 
village and the neighboring towns, the 
judge found, to his mortification, that 
he had no part in it. 

There were no means left to defray 
the heavy expenses of Marcia* s last 
year, but to mortgage the old home, 
and that he cheerfully did, bringing the 
censure of the village heavily upon him. 

** It is the dearest old place in the 
world, papa, and I would not have it 
changed for anything,** said Marcia, 
running eagerly down the broad avenue 
between the rows of apple trees. ' * Just 
to think ! I am home at last, and what 
delightful times we will have ! * * she 
added, pressing her father* s hand. 

The judge smiled, in his rare, ex- 
pressive way. If there had been any 
lurking doubts in his mind as to how 
his daughter would adapt herself to her 
present surroundings, they had van- 
ished with that firm touch of her litde 
hand. Shyly and with many misgiv- 
ings, the maidens of the village called 
to see Marcia in the days that followed 
her arrival. They had talked about 
her, made conjectures as to her looks, 
dress, and behavior, until they scarcely 
had the courage to face her. 

*' I guess her clothes *11 be so fine that 
we'll feel like running when we see 
her,** remarked one girl to her com- 
panion as they stood uneasily upon the 
veranda of the Gatewood house, hesi- 
tating to sound the heavy brass knocker. 
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Their suq^rise was great, when, a 
moment later, the young lady of the 
house herself opened the door, and 
ushered them into the airy sitting room. 

*' You could have knocked me down 
with a feather," one of them related af- 
terwards, **when I saw her lookin' so 
cool and pretty in her little, plain mus- 
lin dress, and it wasn't a bit hard to 
talk to her. She asked about our 
younger brothers and sisters, and wants 
us to teach her how to make strawberry 
preserves and go with her to hunt for 
flowers and ferns in the woods. And 
you just ought to see how she has 
touched up the old house. It doesn't 
look like the same place. I believe the 
judge has wasted a sight of money on 
her, she is so plain and common spoken ; 
but she is mighty pleasant, there isn't 
any doubting that. ' ' 

During the first months after Marcia's 
return home, she put all thought of the 
future aside and gave herself up to the 
pleasure which she found in her father's 
society and in ministering to his wants. 
As September drew near, however, a 
cloud settled upon her brow. She 
dreaded to leave the old home so soon 
again, yet she felt it her duty to offer to 
replace by teaching the money that had 
been spent upon her education, and 
that she knew could be so illy spared. 
The judge noted with pain the change 
in her manner and countenance and at- 
tributed it to discontent with their quiet 
life and homely ways. Happily for both 
their suspense was not of long duration, 
for they had a talk in which everything 
was made clear, and Marcia's heart felt 
as light as that of a little child when 
her father assured her that he would 
rather have her near him than for her 
to earn vast sums of money, **and," he 
added, with a kiss, * ' I want you for my 
own little teacher. ' ' 



As time passed, slowly but surely 
Marcia gained the hearts of her rela- 
tives and friends. They saw with ad- 
miration her unfailing filial devotion, 
how she gave herself up as much as he 
would permit to her father's pleasure, 
reading with him, explaining difficult 
passages, seeing to the household and 
preparing dainty dishes for the table. 

If there was to be a wedding, it was 
Marcia who was wanted to add the 
finishing touches to the bride's costume, 
direct the decoration of the church, and 
suggest the bill of fare for the feast. If 
there was sickness or trouble, no one 
could do such gentle, helpful things or 
offer such comforting words as Marcia, 
for, as much as she was occupied with 
home affairs, she found leisure to use 
her gifts for those less favored. 

By graceful tact and persevering 
efforts, she gradually gained influence 
over the girls in the village, and almost 
unconsciously they imitated her. From 
them she learned many useful lessons 
in cooking, sewing, and raising flowers, 
while they lost their taste for cheap, 
gaudy finery, gossiping, and novel read- 
ing. Mothers noted with joy that their 
daughters took more interest in home, 
were more fond of their little brothers 
and sisters, and seemed in less of a hurry 
to marry than formerly. 

All loved Marcia, all gave her due 
credit for what she had done ; but to 
every mind in the village except that of 
Judge Gatewood himself, Marcia was 
in one respect a complete failure. The 
people were of the unanimous opinion 
that the judge had failed to give his 
daughter the education which he had 
attempted. 

"Marcia is a mighty sweet, helpful 
little creature," Mrs. Brown remarked 
to her next door neighbor ; ' ' but I 
never have gone back on my conclusion 
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that the judge made a mistake, and a 
big one. She can' t play the organ and 
sing ; she can't draw and paint, and 
I'd like to know where her fine educa- 
tion comes in. She just hasn't any 
turn that way. Poor child ! it ain' t her 
fault ; but the judge had as well kept 
her at home all these years and saved 
his money and his practice too ; and," 
lowering her voice, * * I do believe if it 
hadn't been for all this college nonsense 
Jim Waterson would have married her ; 
and any girl in town would be glad 
enough to get him, for he is rich and 
handsome. ' ' 

Marcia had been at home a year and 
a half. The judge's happiness was 
again shadowed by another trial in the 
famous will case in which he had no 
part. Funds were very low, and the 
future looked gloomy. Marcia ran up 
behind her father, kissed him and 
dropped a letter into his lap. Opening 
it he read as follows : — 

Miss Marcia Gatewood. 

Dear Madam : I take pleasure in informing you 
that your story, entitled **The Singing School 



at Pineville,** has won the first prize of three 
thousand dollars, for which I send check to-day. 
Congratulating you upon your success, I am, 
Yours truly, 

The Editor. 

When the news was spread over the 
village, every one sought the judge 
rather than Marcia to offer their con- 
gratulations. *' We thought the judge 
was a fool all these years," exclaimed 
honest Mr. Brown, "and here we were 
so ignorant that we didn' t have sense 
enough to know how smart he was." 

An appeal was taken on the will case, 
and when it came up again Judge Gate- 
wood was the principal lawyer. 

Jim Waterson sought the hand of 
Marcia in marriage, but learned to his 
surprise that she did not expect to leave 
her father for years to come. 

' * Shall we go away, little daughter, 
and begin life anew?" asked Judge 
Gatewood one morning, looking up 
from his paper. 

"No, indeed," answered Marcia, 
throwing her arms around his neck, 
* ' I would not leave this dear old place 
for anything. ' ' 



The Home and the Public School 



In their Mutual Relations 



By Henry G. Williams 

(Superintendent of Schools, Marietta, O.) 



[T is evident to friends of the public 
^ school, in all sections of this coun- 
try, that there should be a more com- 
plete, better organized co-operation of 
the home with the school. The school 
is a free institution, created and sup- 
ported for the benefit of the children — 
to prepare the youth of the land for the 
duties of citizenship; to make the best 
institutions of society self-perpetuativc 



by properly maturing the individual 
and civilizing the race. With this 
weighty matter the public school is 
charged. To the teacher and to the 
school officer this great end may be 
seen as the true goal ; but ends always 
require means, and if the means be not 
furnished the end will remain only an 
ideal without possibility of realization. 
In this country those who govern, or 
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operate the machinery of civic institu- 
tions, obtain their authority and poyer 
through the consent of the governed. 
When an institution ceases to grow and 
embody the best thought of the people, 
it is destroyed and a more representa- 
tive institution springs up from its 
ruins. So with institutions established 
above the heads of the people and be- 
yond the thought of the age; their roots 
are in the clouds and lack the nourish- 
ment which the common life of a lower 
stratum can give. 

Pedagogy has within recent years en- 
larged its horizon and taken in new 
laws of pedagogic thought. In order 
that this enlarged sphere of the school 
be not obliged to contract, but that it 
may ever expand, it is necessary that 
those who support the school see the 
end in view and have faith in the insti- 
tution to accomplish that purpose, or 
end. In other words, the home must 
encourage and support the school. 

But how can the home do this ? By 
enlarging its view in proportion to the 
constantly enlarging sphere of the 
school. The public school is the peo- 
ple's free college, and in it every citizen 
should have an abiding interest. Pa- 
trons of the school should know what 
it is doing or attempting. The public 
school should be closely scrutinized 
and criticised by its most intelligent 
supporters — it always has an abundance 
of adverse criticism from the other class 
of supporters and from n on -sup porters. 
Let the calcium light of truth shine 
upon every dark corner. Commend 
where commendation is deserved, cen- 
sure where censure will be wholesome, 
and see that you raise a new shrine for 
each one you would tear down. 

Unless the patrons know the school, 
what it is doing and what it should be 
doing, they cannot justly criticise it. 






There can be no school without the 
home, and no home without the school. 
Co-operation is the word — roll it along. 
Let it resound throughout the land. 
Parents must learn to know that they 
owe a greater duty to the school than 
merely to send their children with regu- 
larity and promptness and to help pay 
the teacher. Promptness and sincerity 
in these matters are to be commended, 
but duty does not cease there. Parents 
need to know what their children are 
doing in the schoolroom, and what is 
being done for them. Comparatively 
few parents ever visit the schools. They 
have various reasons for this. Gener- 
ally it is not because they are not friendly 
to the school. Often they feel that 
their coming would be an interruption 
to the school work. Usually the par- 
ents are not acquainted with the teacher, 
and many hesitate to call upon one who 
is an entire stranger. But the way to 
get acquainted is to call. The teacher 
will gladly welcome any parent who 
comes with a message of co-operation 
and in the spirit of a helper, even though 
it be to criticise. There is a vast dif- 
ference, remember, between criticism 
and fault-finding. The true teacher 
welcomes suggestions that will enable 
her to know her pupils better, and thus 
to come nearer their individual needs 
through their individual characteristics. 
It follows, then, that parents should 
visit the schools. Teachers, school offi- 
cials, the religious, secular, and educa- 
tional press should encourage visitation. 
Teachers and parents need to know each 
other better. Many sad blunders would 
be saved if they could have their con- 
ferences before the threatening storm- 
cloud bursts instead of afterwards. Many 
of the misunderstandings between pupil 
and teacher and teacher and parent 
would not occur if each could profit by 
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the knowledge and experience of the 
other in dealing with the child. Not 
only would the pupil's respect for the 
teacher be greatly increased, but paren- 
tal control would also be strengthened 
by this sincere co-operation. So long 
as children hear their teachers severely 
criticised at home, and are permitted to 
contribute largely to the discussion, 
just so long may we expect the teacher 
to accomplish the least f)ossible good. 

There is another side to this question, 
however. Some teachers no doubt de- 
serve severe criticism, but none deserve 
it in the way above described. No one 
can uphold the nagging teacher. No 
one can really support the teacher who 
is constantly scolding. Children can- 
not love a teacher of this kind. Such 
an one should immediately reform or 
give way to one who can, first of all, 
control herself. Parents should speak 
plainly in such cases, but in all frank- 
ness and in the spirit of a friend. The 
weakness of such a teacher should not 
be discussed with, nor in the presence 
of, the children. 

Above all, the teacher of a primary 
school should have a heart full of sym- 
pathy, a will characterized by firmness, 
a sweet, sunny disposition, be happy 
and cheerful in countenance and dress, 
and remember at all times that she was 
once a child, when she spoke as a child, 
thought as a child, and acted as a child. 
She must have the power to see herself 
as the children see her. She must have 
the power to see the child's difficulties 
as the child sees them. If a primary 
teacher, especially, have not these qual- 
ities she should seek them at once ; 
failing to find them, she should seek a 
position more nearly suited to her qual- 
ities of mind and heart. 

The hope of this great republic is in 
her free public schools. The school. 



therefore, deserves the careful, consci- 
entious thought of every citizen. Whose 
children are these tripping along to 
school day after day ? Are they nearer 
to the heart of the teacher or to the heart 
of the parent ? Who gives their intel- 
lectual and moral well-being the most 
thought and care ? Who is most con- 
cerned in the future well-being of these 
children ? Whose children are they — 
the parents^ or the teachers^ f 

The parent should not only encour- 
age the teacher and assist her in every 
way possible, but should also lead the 
child to see that the school is a sort of 
community whose advancement will 
depend upon the advancement of the 
children as individuals. The child 
should see that whatever he needs most 
will also advance the interests of this 
community of which he is an important 
factor. He should see that every back- 
ward step he takes injures and retards 
the progress of the community as a 
whole. He should see that others have 
the same rights as himself. He should 
be led to realize the necessity for au- 
thority and to respect it. The parent can 
assist in this. It is out of a common life 
that come the truest, noblest aspirations 
of a people. By common life I mean the 
collective aspirations of a people — not 
the sum of the sudden flights of a gifted 
or favored few. This broad, humani- 
tarian view of life can be fostered in no 
place better than in the public school, 
when the teacher' s authority is respected 
and when it is known that the parent 
and teacher are working together for 
the common good. To lift a nation to 
a loftier view is to lift this totality of 
being. A few spasmodic efforts of a 
few spasmodic patriots do not make a 
patriotic people. 

But where have we an opportunity 
to share life in common — to participate 
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in a real community life ? Is it in soci- 
ety ? Let us remember the almost fatal 
barrier between the rich and the poor ; 
between the educated and the illiterate; 
and between the races. What would 
be the result if only the * * favored few * ' 
should be entided to the distinction 
culture brings? Such a theory is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the idea of com- 
munity life. Is it to be found in poli- 



tics? Certainly not, with all its cor- 
ruption, selfish gain, and demagogism. 
Is it in religion ? Community of faith 
is hardly to be found in any country. 
Where, then, can life be shared in com- 
mon ? The public school is the one 
grand agency at work to foster the com- 
mon^ life — it is the one grand institu- 
tion in which community of interests is 
possible. 



Bank Accounts 



Especially in their Relation to Women and Children 

By Clara Hathorne Shaw 



'T'HE newspaper joke- writers have for 
* so long made of women's manage- 
ment of their bank accounts a stock 
subject, that it was a relief not long 
ago to hear a similar story about a man. 
The young fellow had just been gradu- 
ated from one of the leading scientific 
schools in the East. He was a promis- 
ing young architect and was soon estab- 
lished in an office, hoping, of course, for 
a career. When his first salary was 
paid him, his father, being very business- 
like, suggested that he start a bank ac- 
count and begin at once to save some- 
thing each month. The son did not 
object, but, as he was more dreamy than 
practical, the father, in order to get 
him started, had first to get the book 
and explain its use before he could give 
over the affair into his son's hands. 
Surely with a college education the son 
could manage the rest, he thought. 

Soon, however, to his utter amaze- 
ment, notice was given him that the 
account was overdrawn, and as the son 
paid no attention to the fact, the bank 



felt it had a right to apply to the father. 
When the son was interviewed he didn't 
seem to think anything was amiss. 
"Why, yes," he said, ** I believe they 
did send me word several weeks ago, 
but I thought I'd leave it until some 
day when I was down that way. It was 
only a dollar and a half, ' ' and he turned 
back to his drawing utterly uncon- 
scious that there was anything irregular 
in such a proceeding. 

Of course it is no wonder that both 
boys and girls are un business-like when 
they are never taught anything about 
the value of money or how to handle it. 
They may know that banks exist, but 
they know nothing about the place a 
bank fills in the business world, or of its 
workings. They wouldn't know how 
to make a deposit, or where to indorse 
a check, or how to keep their own check 
book in order. They may have heard 
of investments, but they have no prac- 
tical ideas on the subject, so that they 
could even invest their own money. 
They don't know what it means to say 
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that stocks are above par, and they 
would not have the slightest idea in re- 
gard to the prudence of selling or hold- 
ing on to their stocks at certain times. 

To many it may seem unnecessary 
that children should know about such 
things, but the time has come when 
they should be given practical informa- 
tion of this kind. To most of them 
money has no value beyond the fact 
that it brings what they want. Many 
do not even realize that money is the 
source of this luxury when all they do 
is to order the thing they wish, charge 
it, and never give any further attention 
to the cost or how it is paid for. 

Every child, girl or boy, should be 
taught the true value of money. And 
by this is not meant either of the two 
extremes, — that money is the source of 
all evil, or that to have great wealth is 
the highest aim in life since it is the 
source of all pleasure. 

The child, as soon as he is old enough, 
should know a good deal about the 
financial standing of his family, actually 
and comparatively. He should know, 
if the father is wealthy, that luxurious 
use of money should bring not only 
additions to his own happiness, but 
added pleasures to his friends who are 
not so bountifully supplied. But he 
should be taught the difference between 
extravagant spending or giving and 
what is sensible and generous. 

The son of the wealthy man should 
know just as well as the son of the 
poorer man what the reasonable cost of 
an article is, and when it gets to be 
false pride to have a thing because it 
costs more. It certainly would make 
the economic problems of this country 
less difficult to solve if people as a whole 
could be taught that it is senseless to 
pay ^\^ dollars for a hat in one store 
when its equal in quality can be bought 



for three-fifty at a less stylish establish- 
ment, or that the three- dollar shoe from 
the plain shop wears as well as the six- 
dollar shoe from the store where a boy 
in livery opens the door. 

Then, too, the sons and daughters of 
less wealthy men should realize how far 
the money they have must go, and why. 
They should be taught that there is a 
skill in buying economically, in appear- 
ing well on a small income. They 
should learn to appreciate the fact that 
the greatest happiness does not always 
come with the greatest wealth. 

Just how all of this is to be done is of 
course the question. There are so many 
different kinds of human nature. The 
indulgent, not too wealthy, father, has 
so often to deal with a reckless son, 
who is a thoughtless spendthrift, while 
the reasonable son has so often a miserly, 
wealthy father. In neither case can the 
one understand the nature of the other. 
But even in a case where there is com- 
mon sense on both sides, much time 
and attention on the part of the parent 
is necessary, if a child is to have profit- 
able training of this kind. 

The general method of teaching boys 
or girls the use of money is to give 
them a suitable allowance when they 
have reached what may be called years 
of discretion. With the allowance any 
oversight on the part of the parent 
ceases. Probably before, the child has 
had everything done for him, his every 
wish gratified, and as a usual thing the 
allowance isn't as much as has been 
spent on him formerly. The result is 
that he begins to draw on his allowance 
without any thought of the morrow, 
and, at the end of the first summer, 
there is no reserve fund with which to 
buy the necessary supplies for the win- 
ter. The boy then adopts one of two 
courses. He will economize by not 
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getting an overcoat, thinking he won't 
mind, and an attack of pneumonia will 
result. Or he will have the coat with 
other things charged, thinking he will 
save enough in a few months to pay his 
bill. But by the first of the year he 
hasn't saved, and in despair he tells his 
father of his debts. And the father 
having a horror of unpaid bills, or not 
wishing his son's name to be tarnished, 
will settle the accounts as a New Year's 
gift. Although the boy may start out 
with the best resolutions, the same thing 
will probably be repeated the next year. 

This may sound exaggerated, but it 
IS what happens nine times out of ten 
with the average girl or boy. Of 
course, sometimes, if they are clever, 
they manage to earn the extra money ; 
but as a usual thing, if they do, they 
are so pleased with their own energy 
that they feel they can allow themselves 
a few extra indulgences, so that, if in 
the end they finally come out even, 
they are fortunate, but they will not 
have learned a thing about the prin- 
ciple of saving. 

Since the handling of money must 
come more or less into the life of every 
one, there is no reason why children 
should not be taught how to handle 
money as well as how to read and 
write. The following example will 
show how it was done in one family. 
The people were not poor, but they 
were not able to live without being care- 
ful. Their home was an old-fashioned 
place in the center of a square, the re- 
mainder of which was built up with 
small cottages. The one luxury which 
they had, and which was denied their 
neighbors, was the ability to keep cows, 
so that their table was bountifully sup- 
plied with milk and cream, and much 
was left to spare. This the neighbors 
were glad to buy, as it was much better 



than could be had from the milkmen. 
The income from this was used for what- 
ever was necessary around the house, and 
one winter it was put into the hands of 
the youngest daughter, to use as she 
deemed best. The first time she went 
to the bank, some one went along to 
show her about deposit slips, the account 
book, and later the check book. After 
that she managed it herself, going every 
little while to make deposits and to 
have her account book balanced at 
proper intervals. 

In the mean time, as the account grew 
in size, she expended the money, with 
a little oversight from her mother, on 
household goods. One month, per- 
haps, a room was papered, another time 
a new carpet was sent home, and again 
fresh shades appeared at the windows. 
The bills were charged in her name, 
and she attended to their payment. So 
by the time the winter was over she 
could manage the money as well as 
anyone could have done. Besides this, 
her judgment had been so often de- 
ferred to that she felt more interest in 
home affairs than ever before. 

No doubt boys and girls generally 
would be more interested in their homes, 
if, apart from the errands they are called 
on to run, they could be made to feel 
that they were of more vital impor- 
tance in the home, or that they could 
add to the family comfort. Not that 
they should be spoiled, or that their in- 
terests alone should be consulted, as 
too often happens. But surely they 
could be made to feel that the success 
of their home was largely dependent 
on them. 

Training such as this is only half 
of what might be done. Why shouldn't 
children be taught to invest money well ? 
For instance, if a father would give his 
son one share of bank stock, let him 
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collect his own interest, watch the rise 
and fall in value, decide, of course with 
advice, as to the wisdom of selling it, 
how much better that boy would be 
fitted for responsibility which must in- 
evitably be his some day. 

One boy had a pig of his own. He 
raised and fattened it, feeding it himself 
every day, and then when spring came 
sold it when pork was at the highest. 
One girl of twelve had a ticket in a 
Woman* s Exchange, and regularly 
made cake and candy for sale. With 
what she made she bought stock in a 
coal mine. Later the stock was doubled ; 
at her father's advice, part of it was 
sold and with that money she was able 
to take a long trip which otherwise she 



could never have enjoyed. It is need- 
less to say that both the boy and girl 
knew more of the value of their money, 
having earned it, than if they had got it 
without any effort of their own. 

It would seem that the father of a fam- 
ily owes training of this kind to his chil- 
dren as much as the mother owes them 
the teaching of manners. The time is 
past when girls need to know only how 
to sew, or when the boy can wait until 
he is through college before he learns 
the first principles of business. There 
are too many livings to be made, there 
are too many failures in the business 
world, there are too many odds to be 
fought against, not to make training of 
this kind part of every child' s education. 



Domestic Appliances— II 

As Personally Observed in Foreign Lands 

By Christine Terhune Herrick 



T ABOR-SAVING machines of all 
^ sorts were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from our Florentine kitchen. Of 
course there were many that would have 
been utterly useless to the natives, as 
their kitchen methods are so different 
from ours. Where all bread, raised 
or quick, was bought from the baker, 
there was no need for bread pans or 
biscuit cutter, jigging irons or pastry 
boards. For the same reason there 
was no rolling pin, nor were there cake 
tins or pie plates. 

The lack of all these we could readily 
understand. It seemed more singular 
to find none of the simple adjuncts by 
which toil is lightened to the American 
housewife. For instance, there were 
no egg-beaters and no cream whips. 
When we wished whipped cream, — 



and it was used frequently in our des- 
serts, — we were obliged to send to the 
dairy for the amount of panna montata 
that was required. Although a mince 
was a common dish, I never saw a 
patent meat-chopper in Italy. They 
were apparently as unknown as double 
boilers, steamers, roasters, and the like. 
Our fresh butter came daily in pretty 
little prints, so there was no need for 
paddles to form the butter into balls, 
but I doubt if they could have been 
found in Florence if needed. 

As mentioned in the previous paper, 
all the cooking utensils were of copper. 
There were perhaps a few exceptions 
to this rule in the form of such articles 
as a gridiron or a tin pail, but I never 
saw a utensil made of agate iron or any 
of the cognate material common with 
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us. Not even the blue saucepans with 
the porcelain linings that have been in 
our home shops for years had found 
their way to our Italian kitchen. 

Besides the tin-lined copper casse- 
roles, there were two or three dishes of 
earthenware that would stand the heat 
and in which eggs and a few other 
things were cooked over the charcoal 
fire. The plates from which we ate 
were made hot in front of the open 
fire in the dining room, a plate- warmer 
being an unknown luxury. I would 
be afraid to say how many platters our 
cook broke, trying to heat them over 
the direct blaze or the red-hot coals in 
the kitchen stove. Finally we per- 
suaded her that immersion in hot water 
was a better method for warming, and 
thus stopped the wholesale destruction. 

The most satisfactory explanation of 
the absence of many cheap labor-saving 
appliances from Italian kitchens is found 
in the very heavy duties charged upon 
all imports. The government, not con- 
tent with placing upon so necessary an 
article as sugar a tax that brings the 
price up to eighteen cents a pound, 
raising the cost of coffee to fifty cents a 
pound, and of kerosene to twenty cents 
a quart, makes salt and tobacco gov- 
ernment monopolies, taxes chocolate, 
English jams, honey, biscuit, and the 
like, and also lays its heavy hand upon 
everything in the line of luxuries or 
conveniences manufactured out of the 
country. The transportation of such 
articles from England or America nat- 
urally increases their price, but this ad- 
dition would not stand in the way of 
their sale were it not for the duties that 
render it necessary to charge so much 
for the goods that they can be bought 
only by the wealthy. When to the 
drawback of expense is added the easy- 
going nature of the Italian, which in- 



clines him to be content with what he 
has and to ask for nothing better than 
that which satisfied his ancestors, it is 
easy to account for the primitive man- 
ner in which cookery is prosecuted. 

If we missed from our Florentine 
kitchen many things that were a matter 
of course to us at home, we certainly 
found others as strange to us as the 
most astonishing Yankee invention 
would be to an Italian. The botdes in 
which milk, wine, and oil were brought 
were curiosities in themselves. Of late 
a few of these straw-covered, oddly- 
shaped yf^^r^/ have found their way to 
this country, but there is little prob- 
ability that they will ever come into 
common use here. Tn Italy they are 
the only bottles seen with the exception 
of a few that have come from other 
lands with contents of beer, wine, and 
the like. 

"Wi^ fiasco is in universal use. In it 
the milk comes from the dairy in the 
morning, its only stopper a green vine- 
leaf rolled into a loose plug. The cream 
comes in a much smaller bottle of the 
same pattern. If you buy a measure 
of wine, it also is sent home in one of 
the big-bellied, thin-necked yfoj^:^/, half 
enclosed in basket work. Salad oil is 
delivered in a similar bottle, and kero- 
sene, too, unless you have practiced 
economy by purchasing it in a large 
tin, containing thirteen and a half liters 
and costing twelve francs. Even co- 
logne or spirits may be purchased in 
small, ornamented fiaschi, and there 
come wee ones decorated with gay cords 
and bobbing tassels, for gifts or favors. 
Perhaps the best description to give of 
t\iQ fiasco in general is to say that it 
approximates the form of a crime de 
menthe bottle with the body a trifle 
more elongated. 

Another unusual object to us was the 
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scaldinOy which resembles an earthen 
pot with a bail of the same ware. In 
this receptacle, which is fireproof, are 
put live coals, and the heat from them 
serves to warm the feet or fingers of the 
antique crones who tend shops or act as 
caretakers at the galleries, or perform 
any of the other small tasks turned over 
to old women. Sometimes the scaldino 
is held in the lap while the old creature 
warms her skinny, knotted fingers, 
but, if her feet are chilled, she tucks 
them up on the edge of the scaldino, 
wraps her skirts about them and toasts 
her toes in comfort. The scaldino is a 
boon to anyone affected with cold feet, 
and that is a trial escaped by few who 
spend a winter in Italy, the land of stone 
or brick floors and thin carpets, — or 
none at all. 

We found there was still another use 
for the scaldino, and one which appealed 
to us strongly. Often we had won- 
dered what could be the use of the 
curious frames we saw hanging over the 
doors of the shops where household 
goods were for sale. These strange 
objects looked like large bird cages of 
very open mesh. They were made of 
thin, flat strips of wood, resembling 
barrel hoops, but not so thick, and open 
at the bottom. In shape they were 
almost the same as the small wire cov- 
ers used at home to protect dishes from 
flies, although much larger. Finally, 
after long speculation and many in- 
quiries, we learned that by means of a 
trabicolOy as it was called, aided by a 
scaldino, we could attain a pitch of de- 
licious comfort only equaled by that 
imparted by the warming pan of our 
grandmothers. About an hour before 
bedtime, the scaldino was filled with live 
coals and hung in the trabicolo from an 
inverted hook attached to the inside of 
the top of the latter. The bedclothes 



were turned down, the trabicolo placed 
in the bed, and the covers drawn up 
and tucked around it. When the hour 
for retiring came, the linen sheets had 
lost their* damp chill, and even the 
blankets and mattress had gained a 
warmth that lasted well into the night. 
This was no slight comfort in half- 
warmed rooms, where stone walls and 
floors acquire heat slowly and lose it 
rapidly as soon as the fires are per- 
mitted to die down. 

Mention has been made of the sin- 
gular facility the Italian stoves possess 
in giving out a minimum of heat and a 
'maximum of smoke. This is not the 
case in all apartments, perhaps, but 
ours was especially remarkable for the 
poverty of its heating arrangements. 
There were one or two open stoves, 
something like the American Franklin, 
that burned tolerably well, but there 
was one remarkable construction in the 
drawing room which was the trial of 
our lives. It seemed to consist of a 
sheet-iron stove, of the air-tight variety, 
surrounded by an outer casing of stucco, 
or some other composition. This was 
profusely decorated with bronze gild- 
ing, and was admirably fitted to retain 
all the heat emitted from the fire in its 
inner chamber. If we desired to raise 
the temperature of the room even a 
little, we had to be prodigal in our use 
of formi, as well as of wood, and to pile 
pini innumerable into the stove's in- 
satiable maw before we could obtain a 
suspicion of heat. After we had plied 
the monster with fuel for one hour and 
a half or two hours, the room became 
tolerably comfortable. The price of 
continued warmth was eternal vigilance 
and reckless extravagance. 

Even in Florence, there were some 
real open fireplaces. In these the logs 
were piled on andirons, as in the home 
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land, and made veritable inglesides. 
But these were rare luxuries, hardly 
found except in the homes of Amer- 
icans who had made Florence their res- 
idence long enough to gather about 
them a circle of American comforts. 

A brief apprenticeship to the ordinary 
open or closed stoves of the country 
was enough to reconcile the stranger to 
a little air-tight stove, familiarly known 
as "a pig.*' This was a thick, rather 
short cylinder of sheet iron, mounted 
on four legs, and bearing a droll like- 
ness to the animal for which it was 
named. In it could be burned wood or 
fonni, and although, like most air-tight 
stoves, it was either red-hot or stone- 
cold, it would yet, when fairly under way, 
very quickly warm a room to the hab- 



itable point. Even with its propensity 
to devour fuel ruthlessly, — a distress- 
ing tendency in a place where wood is 
about as dear as bread, — it was prefer- 
able to the only other heating contriv- 
ance of the kind with which I became 
acquainted. This last was a small stove 
that burned coke. Its fire had but two 
stages of existence. In the first it was 
burning redly, as the result of the most 
assiduous attention. In the second, it 
was dead out. As it could only be re- 
kindled by emptying the stove — a sheet 
iron cylinder set on end — and begin- 
ning, de novo, by laying a foundation of 
live coals upon which to place the 
superstructure of coke, it may be judged 
that as a heating apparatus it had litde 
popularity. 



Mothers In Council — II 



In the Springfield (Mass.) Mothers' Club 



Our Boys' Instincts and Habits 

By Sarah E. Hovey 

r^HILDREN are exacting litde crea- 
^^ tures ; their wants are of the ut- 
most importance and demand imme- 
diate attention. When my boy of six 
rushes into the room for a toy or some 
object beyond his reach, or a request 
that cannot be immediately granted, I 
notice that my delay in attending to 
him is reciprocated by him, and the next 
time I require service it takes a little 
longer for him to start about it than is 
necessary ; that is, I do not get prompt 
obedience. 

Dr. Gulick has told us that Instinct 
is the material out of which the whole 
psychic life is constructed ; also, it is an 
inborn disposition to certain activities. 



and manifests itself in impulses that are 
directed to the attainment of specific 
ends. 

These inherent tendencies or instincts 
predetermine in large measure the his- 
tory of each life. What are these im- 
pulses that come to the children, and 
when do they come ? The impulse to 
cry, either with or without: tears, came 
early and has been persistently carried 
out. Then followed the impulse to 
develop strength and muscle by exer- 
cise, the perception of things present to 
their senses, and an impulse to express 
the thought by smile or word. All 
children love companionship ; even the 
baby shows manifestations of delight 
and tries to welcome the coming of dif- 
ferent members of the family. This is 
the social instinct ; and the most inter- 
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esting thing to a little boy or girl is an- 
other little boy or girl. 

As these instincts and activities organ- 
ize and become a part of the self, they 
are called habits ; and I know that our 
boys are fast forming those habits that 
will last them through life. Can we 
mothers save our children from those 
impulses and activities from which come 
evil habits so common among people 
of all ages — laziness, procrastination, 
slovenliness, faithlessness, and other 
forms of wrong-doing — and encourage 
the striving for those activities from 
which come habits that tend toward 
righteousness, industry, thrift, punctu- 
ality, neatness, accuracy, self-denial, 
truthfulness, gentleness, and courage — 
which qualities make it possible for the 
child to realize any ideal of character he 
may set up ? 



Reproof and Correction 

By Alice D. Ravner 

jVTOT only may good instincts be 
* ^ strengthened into good habits, 
but bad instincts, if observed and un- 
derstood, may be modified or bent into 
shape, ending in good, rather than 
harm. Then, as to obedience, for 
which mothers are ceaselessly striving, 
a mighty help is given by beginning 
early enough — in babyhood, indeed. 
As soon as the infant is old enough to 
reach out tiny hands for some attractive 
object, it is not too soon to learn that 
no means no, and yes means yes. It 
is the small beginning, in the baby 
mind, of recognition of authority and of 
self-control, which later may save more 
than one clash of wills. 

Our children need something in the 
way of training of the moral nature. 
What that something shall be is left for 
the parents of each separate family to 



decide, but something they must have. 
There is not one child in a thousand, 
perhaps there is no child at all, who will 
grow up just as good, just as highly de- 
veloped, if left entirely alone, as he will 
under loving, careful, prayerful over- 
sight and direction. If discipline, in the 
shape of punishment and reproof, is 
apparently needed by a child, by all 
means let us give it for his own sake. 

So let us determine to do one of two 
things : Either we must administer 
punishment and reproof as occasion re- 
quires, as kindly and as wisely as we 
know how ; or, if we make up our 
minds to do without these, confining 
ourselves to correction and guidance 
alone, we must also make up our minds 
that we are going to do what will prob- 
ably be better in the end, though it will 
take a great deal more time, will be a 
great deal more trouble, require even 
deeper study of children's character, 
more discipline for ourselves, if less for 
them, and, I think, a more deeply re- 
ligious nature. 

Let me describe one family in which 
the home life and the training given to 
the children seem to me almost perfect. 
There were six boys, not too far apart 
in age to be companions for each other, 
living a simple, healthy, and happy life 
together. It was essentially a home 
life, with none of the modem attractions 
and distractions that crowd the days 
and evenings of our boys and girls. The 
morning school- hours, playtime in the 
afternoon, and evening reading or 
study, when the whole family were 
united for this, the best part of the day, 
made up the daily routine, while Sun- 
day was the time for worship, rest, and 
happy leisure hours. 

Both parents were honored and loved, 
but it seems to have been the mother 
whose untiring love and sympathy and 
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devout religious life were the control- 
ling forces. Through the boyhood of 
all these children she gave up the social 
circle in which she might have moved, 
to devote herself to home. Not to a 
narrow home-life, however. It was a 
time of deep interest in the literary and 
political world, for such writers as Low- 
ell and Prescott were being widely read, 
and in the national life Abraham Lin- 
coln was coming to the front. Father, 
mother, and sons were all alike alive 
to the outside world, the younger boys 
catching the spirit from the older, their 
minds always turned upon high and no- 
ble things. The mother was not only 
mother, but teacher, friend, and coun- 
selor. Punishments were unknown 
among those boys. They seemed to 
grow naturally into nobility of charac- 
ter ; but it was because the mother, al- 
ways studying her sons, fostered what 
was good and strengthened them where 
weak, by her daily teaching. Every- 
thing they read or learned was planned 
by her with some special object in view. 
It was unconscious learning on their 
part ; most conscious and purposeful 
teaching on hers. 

Were these devoted efforts crowned 
with success? All six boys grew up 
to be good men ; four became minis- 
ters of the gospel, one winning world- 
wide fame as preacher and as the 
highest type of man. You may have 
guessed already who they were — 
the family of Phillips Brooks and his 
brothers. Such home life was, to be 
sure, ideal and hard to attain. But 
ideals are what we want ; and while we 
cannot all live the simple, uncompli- 
cated life of Mrs. Brooks, though we 
cannot all hand down to our children 
the same splendid mental and moral in- 
heritance from former ancestry, though 
we cannot all be such remarkable women 



with a genius for ruling by love, — we 
all can, and do, give up much that we 
should like for ourselves in order to live 
more with our children ; we can all win 
their confidence in our sympathy and 
justice, which is half the battle, and we 
can, if we truly wish and seek for it, 
have that religion, pure and undefiled, 
which I firmly believe is the very foun- 
dation for all that is true, and honest, 
and lovely, and of good repute, in the 
training of our little ones. 



Children in the Dining Room 

By Mary H. S. Blaisdell 

A PHYSICIAN'S wife sends a very 
-'^ helpful answer to the diet question. 
Milk should be the prominent article of 
food the first six years of a child' s life. 
The first year it should be the entire 
diet in some form. The latter part of the 
first year give a little orange juice and 
scraped apple and two tablespoonfuls of 
beef juice squeezed from rare beef. 
This is nourishing to the little teeth and 
all the bones of the body. The second 
year give plain milk and cereals, beef 
juice, fruit, bread, baked potatoes, oc- 
casionally a soft-boiled ^^'g ; the third 
year a small amount of meat in the middle 
of the day, spring chicken, lamb chops, 
roast beef, or beefsteak may be added ; 
the fourth year almost anything that is 
easily digested. 

Another bit of good advice, coming 
from a New York physician, is to give 
food with its natural flavor, rather than 
to coax the appetite by making milk 
taste like tea, putting a little sugar in 
the bread, etc. In that way they learn 
to like the thing as it is, while in the 
other it creates an unnatural taste and 
makes them very critical, as at one 
time it will be less sweet or less hot, 
and to the child's mind "not good.'* 
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He also said it was better to let the 
child go without food until hungry 
enough to eat it, rather than to keep 
trying to tempt it with something else, 
as a little food thoroughly digested is 
better than much food half digested. 

There is a general belief among 
mothers that it is better not to correct 
children before people, unless for a fault 
which needs immediate attention and 
which would have to pass entirely if not 
corrected then. The mother should not 
pass over awkwardness or blunders in 
etiquette ; she should gently and tact- 
fully call the child* s attention to the 
mistake, never wounding her child by 
public reproof, nor embarrassing the 
rest of the family and sympathetic 
guests by nagging and fault-finding in 
their presence. Children have rights, 
and one of their rights is to be cor- 
rected in private. 

There is nothing more distressing 



than to sit at table where children are 
forbidden to talk. The Spartan moth- 
ers who insist on this rule are repress- 
ing spontaneity and depriving their chil- 
dren of one of their best educational 
openings. In many cases they are 
shutting of[ from very closely occupied 
fathers the opportunity of conversation 
with their children — almost the only 
opportunity they have. 

Children should not take the lead in 
the conversation, nor monopolize it, at 
the table or elsewhere ; nor should they 
break in upon the talk of their elders 
by questions or other interruptions. 
They should simply have their share in 
the ordinary life of the family, telling in 
their way of their little concerns, never 
overlooked, never excluded from the 
current of talk ; but never permitted to 
be so much in evidence that their friends 
and parents are forced to keep in the 
background. 



Two Maids 

By Moses Teggart 

Two maids — and every morrow, 
And every day and night. 

One fills my mind with sorrow, 
And one with mild delight. 

One — fair is as the morning 
Beaming through rosy bars ; 

One — dark as night adorning 
The firmament with stars. 

One — with her smiles and laughter 
Would fain bid sorrow fly ; 

One — seen before or after. 

Scarce lifts her dark brown eye. 

The showery gray born under, 
By hopes and fears possest, 

And dreaming dreams — no wonder 
I love sweet Sorrow best. 
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OM Homesteads 

By Frank Walcott Hutt 

Time-worn and weather-worn, and gray, 
Yet wholesome still to look upon, 

Deep in the country vales to-day, 
Just as in pleasant days bygone. 

The hearthstones of our northern land — 

The homesteads of New England stand. 

Afar, the cities rise and fade. 

Old ways and means give place to new ; 
Along the highways, moiling trade 

In clouds of dust is lost to view ; 
While still unchanged, in all the land, 
The half-forgotten homesteads stand. 

By many a cross-road, many a lane, 
On many a hillside, brown and bare, 

Along the borders of the plain. 

Close by the wood-edge, here and there. 

Reared by our sires in northern land, 

The generous homesteads nobly stand. 
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Celia Thaxter in Her Garden. 

Women Who Have Made the World Better— IV 



CELIA THAXTER AND HER ISLAND HOME 
By Mary Sargent Hopkins 



\17E shall never know how much of 
^ ^ the sweet, wild beauty of Celia 
Thaxter' s writings was due to nature's 
voice, to which she listened so intently 
in the grand environment of her island 
home. We may wonder as to what her 
work might have been had her young 
life been influenced by more conven- 
tional surroundings. We might, per- 
haps, have been none the less thrilled 
by her song, but, like the notes of the 
caged singer, the wild, free joyousness 
of the wood- warbler's minstrelsy would 
have been lacking. 



It is often asked whether poets weave 
their own lives into their verse, or 
whether it is the fruit of their vivid and 
roaming imaginations ; but no such un- 
certainty comes between us and Celia 
Thaxter' s writings. Her poems were 
as closely linked with her life as was the 
wild, tempestuous sea, that beat around 
the rocky island, or the garden, where 
she spent so many happy, busy hours. 

Knowing something of the life of the 
poet, one can read between the lines 
and find new beauties, new inspirations ; 
for, despite the grandeur of the storms 
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in winter, and the almost tropical luxu- 
riousness of her surroundings in sum- 
mer, the prosaic part of life in the cot- 
tage at Appledore was never shirked or 
despised by the poetess ; although at 
times she confessed an impatience, and 
a longing for more time and opportu- 
nity for the things she loved, — music, 
pictures, books, and her own thoughts. 
Weariness and disappointment were 
bravely borne, and an amount of work 
accomplished which would have simply 
been impossible 
to a woman less 
strong in body 
and mind. 

The Hon. 
Thomas Laigh- 
ton, Mrs. Thax- 
ter's father, after 
some deep disap- 
pointment in his 
public career, 
withdrew forever 
from the main- 
land, and settled 
with his family 
on Appledore. 
Celia was at that 
time but five 
years of age. 
Here, amid the 
grandest of na.- 

ture*s forces and beauties, she passed 
her childhood. The solitude that would 
have made life irksome to another, but 
molded her into a large-hearted, more 
sympathetic woman, wholesome in her 
untrammeled freedom of thought and 
action as the pure salt breezes which 
blew across her beloved * ' Shoals. ' ' 

Celia Laighton was little more than a 
child, when she was borne away from 
her home by the sea, by her husband, 
Mr. Thaxter, a man of the finest char- 
acter and highest culture, who went as 



missionary to the fisher folk on an 
adjacent island. 

Removing to a quiet inland home 
near Boston, a new world was opened 
to her; a glorious world, rejoiced in 
with an exuberant joy, only possible to 
a woman of boundless sympathy and 
the keenest appreciation of the best in 
all things. One who knew her well has 
said : "And how delightful her enthu- 
siasms were ! As pure and clear as those 
of achild!'* 






Mrs. Thaxter*s Home at Appledore. 



Three children were bom to her, dur- 
ing her sojourn (for it could not be 
really home to her anywhere away from 
the sea), and we find her, after the 
death of her father, returning with her 
family in love and duty to her wor- 
shiped mother, at the ** Shoals," for a 
goodly portion of the year. 

Not but the outside world was as 
fascinating as it could be. to any crea- 
ture, but learning something of the 
charms of society only accentuated the 
beauty of her past life. Poet, painter. 
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and musician found in her not only 
appreciation, but inspiration, and in the 
circle which she drew around her were 
to be found the finest intellects and 
most gifted individuality. The study 
of art and nature was always going for- 
ward at her home. Whittier was a 
frequent visitor, and here he was seen 
at his best, drawn out of his training of 
Quaker silence by the sympathetic up- 
lifting of his hostess and friend. 

In reading her letters, one is struck 
most forcibly with the fact that she was 
always giving of herself for others, 
whether in the utmost devotion to her 
family, or in deeds of loving kindness 
among the little colony of Norwegians 
whom she never forgot. What she was 
to these people in sympathy and good 
deeds only they can know. We also 
find in these letters what an intensely 
busy woman she was, never despising 
or deeming herself above the most 
menial task, if called upon for its per- 
formance. Writing in 1857 ^^^"^ ^^^ 
Newtonville home, she says : ' ' You 
don't know what a steady old drudge I 
have grown to be, and the children are 
perfect ' gardens of Paradise,' and Levi 
is beautiful and gentle and good and 
unselfish as mortal man can be. " She 
speaks of doing her own washing, and 
of getting so tired over her multifarious 
duties, which, being done, are never 
noticed, but undone — another story; 
of '* devouring books," *' reading Dante 
and peeling squash ' ' at the same time. 
She speaks of her third baby as ** smil- 
ing the very heart out of my breast, ' ' 
but of the place she lives in as *' at the 
world's end — lonely, un-get-at-able, 
and uninteresting." 

The longing for the old, glorious, free 
life at the islands resulted in her intro- 
duction to the literary world through a 
poem published in The Atlantic (then 



edited by James Russell Lowell), called 
** Land- Locked." This poem is said 
by critics to be as beautiful in thought, 
form, and movement, as any work of her 
later years. All her heart's longing is 
expressed in the second verse: — 

" O happy river, could I but follow thee ! 
O yearning heart, that never can be still ! 
O wistful eyes, that watch the steadfast hill 
Longing for level line of solemn sea ! " 

When her mother died, her grief was 
almost too great to be borne. Very 
dark was the world to this cheerful 
songstress then, when she says: — 

'* I did not dream it was you who kindled the morning 
And folded the evening purole in peace so sweet ; 

But you took the whole world^s rapture without a warning. 
And left me naught, save the print of your patient feet. ' 

Space forbids more than a reference to 
the later years of this busy, beautiful 
life, when a silver-haired woman moved 
among her flowers, tending and brood- 
ing over them like a mother. She says 
in a letter to the poet Whittier, in 1 889, 
after having been seriously ill from 
' ' overwork " : * * Never did the island 
look so lovely in early spring, since I 
was a little child playing on the rocks. 

the delicate dawns and crimson 
sunsets, the calm blue sea, the tender 
sky, the chorus of birds ! It all makes 
me so happy. Sometimes I wonder if 
it is wise or well to love any spot on 
this old earth as intensely as I do this. 

1 am wrapped in measureless content 
as I sit on the steps in the sun in my 
little garden where the freshly turned 
earth is odorous of spring. ' ' Later she 
speaks of the garden as splendid with 
flowers, and vines draped to the eaves 
of the cottage, but there is a note of 
weariness present. She says, after 
speaking of Death having been so 
busy, ** Everybody gone — Bryant, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson ! What an empty world 
it grows ! ' ' 

In 1893 she writes: '*Year after 
next I am going to be sixty, and I am 
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conscious of every bone in my skeleton 
every time I weed my garden, which is 
every day .and pretty much all day. I 
have to keep out of doors to keep my 
health, and the time in my life has come 
when I am released from housework, and 
can spend all the time I want to in my 
garden. ' ' 

Next to her love of flowers, which 
amounted to a passion, came her wor- 
ship of birds. She writes of them : 
* ' O the birds ! I do believe few people 
enjoy them as I do ! the song sparrows 
and whitethroats follow after me like 
children when they see me planting. 
The martins almost light on my head, 
the humming birds do, and tangle their 
little claws in my hair. So do the spar- 
rows. ' ' 

In her writings about birds, Olive 
Thorne Miller quotes from Mrs. Thax- 
ter*s poems the line, 

" Like a living jewel, he sits and sings." 

This seems to have afforded our poet 
the greatest satisfaction, and her ex- 
pression of it is almost childish in its 
unstudied delight. 

With her grandchildren came an 
added joy in life. She speaks of them 
as * * a beautiful, unexpected fountain of 
delight, found in one's old age." And 
yet Mrs. Thaxter was not an old wo- 
man, when she so suddenly slipped 
away from this existence, for she did 
not live to see her sixtieth birthday. Iq 
August, 1894, she flitted silently away 
one night, after an evening of music 
agd readings in her own home. 

It has been truly said of her that 
"no letters, no record, no description 
can express adequately the richness and 
tenderness of her nature. ' ' 

They laid her upon a fragrant bed of 
sweet bay, in the parlor where she had 
so often delighted and strengthened her 
friends with charming hospitality and 



kindly hand-clasps, and all was made 
radiant with beautiful flowers, as she 
was wont to adorn the room when liv- 
ing. Once more her favorite music, 
Schumann's, was played, as for the last 
time gathered her loving friends about 
her. She was borne to her grave by 
her brothers, and those nearest her. 
The day was still and soft, and the de- 
clining sun shone as through a veil as 
they laid her amid flowers above and 
below, in a lovely, quiet spot, on the 
island she so loved. 

In a beautiful memorial poem written 
by Eben Rexford, called **The Gar- 
den's Grief," he says : — 

"In wordless language flowers speak." 

" We pine for what we so much miss. 
Alas ! the loss that love has met 
In losing her whose son^ was this, 
' The sunrise never failed us yet.' 



' But sometime to the garden bowers 
NriU come to sav 
Sweet things to all her dear old flowers, 



The soul of her wiU come to say 
Jweet things to all her dear old x 
And that will be a happy day. 



" We watch for her, and she will come. 
The friend we never can forget. 
Who sang to lives that grief made dumb 
' The sunrise never failed us yet' " 

Every year when open air religious 
meetings are held at the Isles of Shoals, 
one evening is set apart for considera- 
tion of the life and influence of Celia 
Thaxter. This year the meeting was 
held at Appledore, the address being 
given by Mr. James De Normandie, 
who brought out very clearly the years 
of her life here, and how the love of all 
which nature offered had given her, not 
a sense of loneliness or restless longing 
to escape, but a deeper love for her is- 
land home ; and though after her mar- 
riage, there were years when she had 
no time for flowers, rocks, or sea, yet 
she never ceased to love and long for 
them. 

When cares and the * * taste of tears ' ' 
came her merry laugh would still ring 
out, and there was always comfort and 
cheer in that great heart for others. 
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Celia Thaxter, by her beautiful life and 
work, helped many a struggling one ; 
and when she went away, she left part 
of herself to still comfort and inspire. 
Her poems are helpful and hopeful, the 
later ones breathing of ^ deep, abiding 
faith, which runs through them like a 
golden cord holding the beautiful 
thoughts together. In one of her 
poems called * ' Faith, ' ' she says : — 

" Fain would I hold my lamp of life aloft 

Like yonder tower built high upon the reef; 
Steadfast though tempests rave, or winds blow soft, 
Clear, though the sky dissolve in tears of grief." 

In concluding this brief review of a 
beautiful life there could be no farewell 



sentiment more sweet and intense in its 
expression of regret than her own 

" Good-bye ! Sweet day, good-bye ! . 
I have so loved thee — but cannot hold thee ; 
Departing like a dream, the shadows fold thee ; 
Slowly thy perfect beauty fades away. 
Good-bye, sweet day I 

" Good-bye ! Sweet day, good-bye ! 
Dear were thy eolden hours of tranquil splendor ; 
Sadly thou yieldest to the evening tender ; ' 
Thou wert so hur, from thy first morning ray. 
Good-bye, sweet day ! 

" Good-bye ! Sweet day, good-bye ! 
Thy glow and charm, thy smiles and tones and glances 
Vanish at last, and solenm night advances. 
Oh ! Couldst thou yet a little longer stay I 
Good-bye, sweet day ! 

" Good-bye 1 Sweet day, good-bye ! 
All thy rich gifts, my grateful heart remembers 
The while I watch thy sunset's smoldering embers 
Die in the west beneath the twilight gray. 
Goodbye, sweet day I " 



The Best Way 

In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 

By Hester M. Poole 



CEPTEMBER, month of beauty, 
^ both mature and pathetic, month 
of gorgeous blossoms and luscious fruit- 
age, month in which the largess of sum- 
mer is swept aside to make room for the 
restless, hectic autumn, we welcome 
thy advent ! Heated may be thy mid- 
day breeze, but the cool fingers of wan- 
dering winds fan our weary brows, and 
gladly we watch the sun retrace his foot- 
steps toward the southern horizon. 

Yet, like all other months, thou 
bringest thy own duties and cares. Ere 
thou goest, the housekeeper folds away 
her filmy muslins and unwraps that 
thicker clothing which suits thy falling 
temperature. 

Opening and airing the house is the 

not altogether pleasant duty of those who, for- 
tunately, have been able to take a summer 
vacation. Close and dusty it is, and needs 
thorough ventilation, from cellar to attic, fol- 
lowed by diligent sweeping. Should this be 
left to the maid, she may stir up the dust and 
leave it to settle again, before whisking it from 
one part of the room to another. 



To8weep clean is a science. Movable 
articles should be dusted and taken from the 
room, the fixtures, after dusting, covered with 
specially made calico covers or with old sheets. 
First of all, books should be taken from their 
cases, one shelf at a time, and each dusted with 
a soft cloth on all its surfaces. After the shelf 
is wiped with a wet cloth and dried the con- 
tents may be replaced and covered with a strip 
of cloth, while the next shelf below is taken in 
hand, the entire bookcase then receiving its 
covering. This is to be done only when there 
is a large number of books. From a small col- 
lection all may be removed and dusted, then re- 
turned to the case for re-arrangement. The 
walls of the room in a thorough sweeping should 
begone over with a long-handled brush, or a 
cloth tied over a broom, after the smaller pic- 
tures are taken down and dusted, the larger 
to be removed only at the spring cleaning. 

Xo sweep a carpet, bits of newspaper 
moistened and thrown over the floor or damp 
tea leaves, scattered about, will collect the dust 
and leave the carpet bright and fresh. Salt, 
sometimes recommended, is not good, since 
particles left in the material grow damp and 
leave the surface sticky. The broom should 
be cleansed in a pail of suds, rinsed and shaken 
free from water, and the sweeping done length- 
wise with the breadths, a little at a time. After 
a small pile is collected it should be taken up on 
the dustpan, and not dragged along the length 
of the room. 

Where the carpet has been left some time it is 
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well to have at hand fresh pails of water in 
which to rinse and re- rinse the broom, when- 
ever it has taken up much fluff and dust. One 
who has never tried this plan can have no con- 
ception of the amount of stuff that adheres to 
it. Yet to remove it is a necessity if one would 
be cleanly. 

Dnst, when dry, rises in an impalpable 
cloud at every footstep. We breathe it, eat it, 
take it in the pores of the skin. At best car- 
pets are filthy things. To the delicate and the 
consumptive, they are disease breeding. In 
the good time coming, I believe carp>ets will be 
tabooed, and only rugs will be tolerated. 

Every edge and comer of the room should be 
thoroughly swept out with a whisk broom be- 
fore the center is touched, and examination 
made for traces of the industrious moth. In 
case such are found, going over them with a hot 
iron over a dampened cloth will prove their de- 
struction. 

Short, £rm. strokes in sweeping, with- 
out lifting the broom high from the floor, will 
keep the dust from rising, especially if the broom 
is frequently rinsed. A nervous, flurried mo- 
tion, a pushing of the broom before the sweeper, 
and you are enveloped in a cloud that descends 
at leisure. One good, thorough sweeping is 
worth fifty half-hearted, careless cleansings. 

Of course there are no draperies in windows 
and doors at this season. So, while the win- 
dows are open, what dust has been disturbed is 
settling. To go back to the beginning, first of 
all the shutters were dusted, then washed with 
a brush, after brushing the casement and window- 
sill. After the room has been dusted and the 
finger marks washed from doors with warm 
water, and a soft cloth dipped in whiting, the 
furniture may be replaced and the room put in 
order. 

JPa/i clothing needs to be taken from 
chests and wrappings, shaken out and aired. If 
properly put away, every button and buttonhole 
is perfect, and garments are ready to put on. 
Don't let paterfamilias and the children go 
about shivering In the first cold rain-storm, but 
have, in each closet and drawer, old soft gar- 
ments ready to resist the breath of autumn. 
There is nothing like taking time by the fore- 
lock. 

Unvarnished woods, at one's leisure, 
may be brightened by rubbing them with flannel 
dipped in milk. Varnished wood needs nothing 
except a soft cloth dipped in warm, not hot 
water. For paint there is nothing better than 
a free use of whiting, which -will remove soil 
without taking off the paint. Soap kills the 
life of paint, so that it falls off, and destroys its 
luster. Any little superficial stain will disappear 
if the blade of a penknife is carefully scraped 
over it. Paint should never be allowed to grow 
so grimy as to need the services of a scrubbing 
brush in a strong hand. Cleanliness is one 
thing, destruction another. 

Kitchen utensils of tin and iron, 

which have been unused all summer, may have 
grown tarnished if not rusty. The experienced 



housekeeper, before shutting them up for the 
summer, had coated them all with fresh, un- 
salted grease, either from mutton or beef. In 
the fall they will then come out as good as new. 
In fact, if new tin is coated with grease and 
kept for several hours in a moderately warm 
oven, it will become so saturated with it as to 
last nearly twice as long as it usually does. Old 
utensils, however, are thus prevented from rust- 
ing. Rub them off with dry newspapers, then 
with a wool rag dampened with kerosene. A 
good bath of soapsuds will then make them 
shine like a mirror. 

The last Jelly making comes in the 
present month. A jelly of sour apples as the 
base, flavored with peach or plum< will be 
firmer and better than if the two latter fruits 
are used without the apple. Grape juice makes 
better flavored and firmer jelly if it is boiled full 
twenty minutes before putting in the sugar hot 
from the oven. It is all to be measured before 
boiling. Five minutes of simmering together 
and it is ready to be poured into the glasses. The 
easiest way to preserve all kinds of jellies is to 
cut rings of tissue paper a little larger than the 
top of the glass. Two layers of the paper, 
dipped in any good spirits, should then be 
pressed upon the surface and a little way up the 
sides. Cover this with a thick layer of powdered 
sugar, taking care that it fills in the edges, then 
tie paper over the tops, and your jelly, unless 
eaten, will keep for years. 

Canned grape Juice is easily prepared. 
Pick over the grapes, wash, scald, and mash as 
for jelly. Express the juice with a small press, 
which is not expensive, then strain through 
cheese cloth. Let it come to a boil and add a 
little sugar, according to the sourness of the 
grapes, at most not more than a tablespoonful 
to a quart. Then, while hot, can as if it were 
fruit. As a blood-maker for weak persons, as 
an adjunct to a nice lunch and for flavoring 
pudding sauces, nothing equals grape juice.* 

Pruits as food, from now on, claim de- 
served attention. Save for healthy stomachs, 
they are best stewed with a little soft water. 
Nor do they require much sugar, which should 
be added just as the fruit is taken from the 
range. Less sugar is then needed as it is not 
converted into glucose unless boiled. For use 
by anyone, fruits should be fully ripe, but not 
on the verge of decay. Wash off the dust, 
and when eaten raw, by no means swallow the 
skin. Only unripe JFruit or that past its prime 
causes illness. 

Autumnal disorders are avoidable by 
attention to dress and diet, helped by proper 
mental attitude. She who sits out in the dew 
and chill, in thin slippers and dress, pays the 
penalty. Should that be death, let not sorrow- 
ing relations slander the Good Father, by pro- 
nouncing it a ** disp)ensation of Providence." 
One great trouble is the affinity of the small 
boy for green apples, which seems as persistent 
as the attraction of the compass to the North 
Pole. But the small boy is supposed to own a 
parent with persuasive proclivities ranging from 
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the tongue to the slipper. Too often the par- 
ent herself transgresses common sense and 
pays nature's penalties. At the same meal are 
consumed pickles and ice cream, with stale 
fruit and vegetables thrown in between. Self- 
respecting stomachs rebel at such impositions. 
Hence September is made hideous by intestinal 
disorders. 

Warmth and a sensible diet are the 

great preventives of fall illness. Even when 
not needed for comfort, a little fire at night and 
in the morning is most healthful, and, where 
there are children, a nece.^sity. For them there 
should be long-sleeved, light flannel, and care, 
among all ages, to keep the feet warm and dry. 
Where they are often washed in cold water 
there is less danger. One can toughen one's 
self, by rapid cool baths, unless one is extremely 
delicate. But no person can, for long, resist 
the inroads made by the system's attempt to 
endure chilly sensations. 

JPor delicate women and children 

an abdominal flannel bandage is of infinite 
value. Where the skin is irritable, it may be 
fastened with small safety pins to the front, 
only, of a cotton bandage, several inches wide, 
which buttons around the person. Every Mon- 
day the flannel strip is easily removed from the 
bandage and attached to a fresh piece of cot- 
ton. With the chest, feet, and abdomen kept 
from cold draughts there is little danger from 
those chills that precede the illnesses of autumn. 
Try it, bloodless, sensitive creatures who shiver 
when the sun goes under a cloud, and see that 
your children are also protected, and you will 
never dispense with abdominal bandages. 
They will save doctor's bills and lives. 

A cholera mixtnre of undoubted virtue 
is often required in September. It is made by 
thoroughly mixing equal parts, by measure, of 
tincture of cayenne, of opium, and of rhubarb, 
essence of peppermint and spirits of camphor. 
According to age of patient and violence of at- 
tack the doses should be from fifteen to thirty 
drops (from one to four hours apart) taken in a 
little water. This has the hearty indorsement 
of good authority. In addition there should be 
maintained a recumbent position, quiet, and 
equable warmth. But little nourishment is 
required beside hot milk and the beaten white 
of eggs. 

l^or dysentery the above mixture is not 
advised. The whites of eggs are excellent; 
also a porridge made of half a teacup of white 
flour, tied loosely in a cotton bag and boiled for 
four or five hours, until it becomes a hard lump, 
then grated into milk and boiled again. In all 
cases of such disorders absolute rest is essen- 
tial, and an avoidance of vegetables and fruits. 
Paregoric or laudanum, save administered by a 
physician, should be avoided, as they may lead 
to dangerous fevers. A recumbent position, an 
equable temperature, and such bland foods as 
raw eggs and well-cooked rice, helped, where 
there is no pain, by blackberry cordijil, or a tea 
made by steeping olackberry root in soft water, 
have prolonged many a valuable life. The cor- 
dial may be taken in doses of a dessertspoonful 



at a time in a little water. Exercise and the use 
of ordinary food should be dispensed with until 
the patient has regained full strength. In a 
weakened system relapses are dangerous. 

Happy the family which, when the 
wind sighs and sobs about the house and the 
rain falls drearily, gathers about an open firet 
Be it coal or wood that is kindled, the hearth- 
stone is a blessed factor. Let us sit here at 
nightfall, before the lamps are lighted, mother, 
father, youth, and infant, dream dreams, tell 
stories, recount the day's experiences, and knit 
closer still the bonds that bind heart to heart. 

Whatever else may be neglected, forego me not 
this hour. Sacred may it be to the Lares and 
Penates that smile or frown over each hearth- 
stone. Here let us win and hold fast that 
affection that alone consecrates the family rela- 
tion. Let us encourage girls and boys to open 
their hearts and give us full confidence. Thus 
and thus alone shall we be made a unit. In 
after years, "with how much filial reverence will 
they look back upon these sacred hours I 

Mothers, after supper, put by the book or the 
needle. Fathers, forget the farm or the ofHce. 
Tenderly gather the members of the flock in a 
semi-circle about the open fire and forget every- 
thing outside the charmed reunion. For one 
brief hour let no inharmony, no chiding, no de- 
pression mar the period. Such customs, faith- 
fully observed by parents, will do much to help 
both manners and morals. 

In a republic all have rights and respon- 
sibilities. No amount of income can absolve 
the mother from the need of teaching son and 
daughter to wait upon themselves, to be neat 
and careful of clothing and furniture, books 
and toys, and to do cheerfully those small 
courtesies that soon become second nature. 
They add so much to the "sweetness and 
light " of life. 

School-days now begin. Jamie and Jennie 
taking books and bags, trudge, merrily, let us 
hope, to that little world which means so much. 
It is an epitome of the republic, — the school- 
house. Jamie, spoiled by his fond mamma, 
may be at home a cad ana a tyrant. At school 
he finds his level. Though a curled darling in 
the one place, on the playground he receives 
only what he deserves. Jennie's clothing may be 
patched and worn, yet Jennie may easily be at 
the head of her class. Then let our children 
learn from the rough and tumble of the public 
school, rather than of the governess or the tutor. 
If the influences of a good home do not over- 
bear those few hours spent away from it, then, 
in after years, will weak characters be less pre- 
pared for the greater school of life. Watch 
well the habits and the language of little men 
and women, keep their confidence, but allow 
them to associate with their fellows. 

School luncheons, of the wrong sort, 
may sow the ^eeds of trouble for after years. 
Don't let us fill their baskets with cake and 
pickles, or let them have taffy and tarts from 
those purveyors who infest the school precincts. 
That means peevishness, sickliness, and distaste 
for the good, wholesome food that alone can 
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nourish a strong physique. Between food and 
morals exists close relationship. 

SAndwicbes made with whole wheat bread 
as a basis are excellent. The filling maybe minced 
meat, sliced cold boiled egg and lettuce leaf, 
cottage or common cheese sliced thin, a coating 
of jelly or jam, or chopped and salted nuts, ripe 
apples, plums and peaches, and, for sweets, 
plain ginger cookies; we all like sweets, chil- 
dren crave them. Far better to give them at 
home occasionally for dessert a few bits of 
home-made or other pure candies, or plain 
sponge cake, than have them frequent confec- 
tionery shops with every stray penny they can 
secure. 

The eyesight of children is often 
seriously injured by an ill-lighted schoolroom 
or by sitting at desks either too high or too 
low. It is my belief that mothers as well as 
fathers should be members of the school board. 
Who but mothers and medical persons are fitted 
to observe and rectify those conditions and 
habits that have such tremendous influence 
upon easily impressed childhood.^ If not on 
school boards, women have a duty to perform 
in seeing to the temperature, the ventilation, 
and the lighting of the schoolhouse. I have 
visited costly structures in which nearly every 
principle of hygiene and comfort was vio- 
lated. 

Tfittle Jack, a healthy, happy youngster, 
grew peaked and pale and began to hate his 
school. In vain the mother argued and coaxed. 
Finally, taking me as an ally, she sought the 
cause of his aversion. It was well that she 
did. The young teacher, able, willing, but 
overworked, did her best to impart instruction. 
But observe her limitations. The room was 



overcrowded, the air so fetid from breaths and 
emanations that one could almost cut it with a 
knife. As the desks were of a uniform height, 
some of the youngsters sat with their feet 
dangling above the floor. Others, much taller, 
had their knees drawn up to their chins, and 
sat humped over till they had grown round- 
shouldered. With the thermometer at not less 
than 85°, it was impossible to open the windows 
for fear of draughts. Again, the seats all faced 
four large windows, through which shone the 
southern sun full in the faces of the tortured 
children. There they blinked and squinted and 
cramped down over their books to avoid the 
glare. Three little ones already wore glasses, 
and others, judging by the way they held their 
books, had grown very nearsightea. In fact, 
it was impossible for anyone, under such con- 
ditions, to preserve accurate vision. Many 
were the blood-shot eyes and all the pupils 
seemed dissatisfied, restless, and uneasy. To 
overcome such obstacles would be a miracle. 
And miracles don't happen. 

Home we returned, sympathizing with Jack. 
Before night several interviews were had with 
intelligent parents, with the result that a school 
meeting was immediately called. A progressive 
and eloquent young man presented the case of 
the children so forcibly, that before the month 
was ended the desks were so changed that the 
light fell over the children's left shoulder, — the 
proper way. A third of the girls and boys 
were removed to a room hired for the purpose, 
and ventilators fitted to the windows. Other 
improvements, suggested by the mothers, fol- 
lowed, and school-going became a pleasure in- 
stead of a punishment. Little Jack, in this 
case, was the unconscious reformer, through the 
medium of an able and energetic mother. 






Fashions and Fabrics — IV 

Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 

By Margaret Bisland 



TT is even now most essential to stop 
^ and figure and ponder on winter 
wardrobes. Woolen street dresses 
being the first needed, their considera- 
tion claims precedence of all other gar- 
ments, and one wise woman has divided 
the sartorial problems of the autumn 
thus : September for tailor-made suits, 
October demands winter hats and coats, 
November, evening dresses and furs ; 
December, reception gowns. No bet- 
ter system than this could be followed ; 



and now for what the tailors are do- 
ing. Venetian cloth with smooth sur- 
face, herringbone Venetian wool, drap 
d'hiver, vienna, camel's hair serge and 
winter cashmere are among the most 
fashionable, sturdy, and moderate-priced 
goods in the market. Of course the 
satin-faced ladies* cloth, the rich French 
Meltons, imported Peebles tweeds, and 
French camel* s hair are all on the 
counters, and they are so wide and so 
soft and so rich of coloring that the 
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heart of woman fairly melts at sight of 
them, but their prices are almost pro- 
hibitive of their admission to a modest- 
ly-calculated wardrobe. 

We are promised a very cheerful 
winter by reason of the rich, bright 
colors in which the wool goods appear. 
Cornflower blue, stone blue, weed green, 
and burnt-bread brown are already sig- 
nified everywhere as popular shades, 
and instead of the gray that was worn 
so much last spring and winter, for 
church and calling dresses, the tend- 
ency is toward a choice of that becom- 
ing tint the French call bis. Bis is 
nothing more than a deep cream, almost 
brown, like the top of a perfectly 
cooked flour biscuit, and it has the vir- 
tue of blending charmingly with almost 
every color against which it is laid. 

A wisely prevailing idea, among the 
tailors and makers of cloth dresses, is 
that every solid winter cloth needs to 
be set off with a touch of some brighter 
yet perfectly harmonious color. For 
example, with the stone gray suits high 
collars of royal red velvet are adopted, 
the cornflower blue costumes show 
touches of cream braid, and many are 
the tailor suits made up with waist- 
coats, yoke-shaped fronts, and collar- 
ettes of gay brocaded satin. 

All along the line it is noticeable that 
the severely simple tailor dress is no 
longer strictly fashionable. Fluffy 
stocks and jabots, highly ornamental 
little cuffs, bright buckles, etc. , denote 
how far away we are from the rigidity 
of street dress as worn ^\^ years ago. 

The patterns by which walking skirts 
were cut last March and April are 
being carefully followed just now, the 
skirt being cut with no seam behind 
and rarely any directly in front. Side 
seams and well-taken darts make the 
skirt fit snugly about the hips, but bear 



in mind that a trifle of plaited fullness 
must be allowed in the back and a small 
dip in the rear widths at the heels. 

No well made skirts button behind, 
but a row of small buttons and straps 
very often shows on the hips, and the 
bottom of the dress waist fits over the 
top of the skirt's belt. Naturally a 
number of the attractive woolen cos- 
tumes are made in the form of coat and 



skirt, to wear with flannel and silk 
waists and blouses. A skirt of finely 
checked gray and white shepherd's 
plaid and a coat of solid weed green 
winter covert, over a black silk waist, 
else a skirt of black flannel spotted in 
green is about the most fashionable 
street dress attainable. 

In such a costume the coat is cut 
with a number of small lapels, and its 
fronts are hardly designed to fasten 
together over the bust. Touches of 
braiding discreetly appear and the 
jacket's skirts are jauntily abbreviated. 
Another interesting point is the happy 
faculty the waist's sleeves have of pull- 
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ing down well upon the hand beyond 
the coat's cuff, and serving as a touch of 
contrast and color at the wrist. 

Collars do not yet show the least 
signs of wavering from their almost 
abnormal height. Broad bands of 
goods still clasp the throat and from 
under the ears spring squares of the 
same so arranged as to jut straight out 
from the neck and not to fold down. 



from light shades of smooth-surfaced 
cloth, and the cut edges are finished 
with very fine flat braid, or more expen- 
sively with needle- work. The impres- 
sion at first sight is of a curiously heavy 
Russian lace, for the greatest amount 
of this decoration comes in tones of 
twine gray and tan and deep cream. It 
is most appropriately used as an edging 
for the big collar flaps, for the flounce- 



A long straight sleeve is a mode still 
flourishing. A few puckers at top of 
arm hole and a bell-shaped or pointed 
cuff, extending as far as the knuckles, 
appear on all the newest suits, while 
inside ruffles are conspicuously absent. 

Less braid will be utilized in dress- 
making this autumn than ever, for we 
have gone back to stitchings as orna- 
mentation, also to stitched-on straps 
and bands. There has come into the 
shops of late a pretty garnishment for 
wool gowns that might be called cloth 
embroidery. In reality designs some- 
what like lace patterns, wreaths, geo- 
metric forms, etc. , are cut out delicately 



like overdresses, cuffs, etc., and later 
we will see it on the brims of felt and 
velvet hats. 

Buttons have not yet been laid on the 
shelf, and many are the coats and skirts 
that owe a large part of their charm to 
groups of small crystal and metal disks, 
and knobs set in sections, Indian file, 
down the front of a jacket, or amid the 
side panels of stitching oh skirts. Very 
small, flat silver-plated buttons, show- 
ing smooth polished surfaces, are the 
newest in the shops, but quite as fash- 
ionable will be the very dark colored, 
smoked pearl balls, circled with a fine 
line of gilt or silver wire. Silver and 
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smoked pearl buckles are also new orna- 
ments for folded belts and collars on 
street suits, and the morning gloves for 
the autumn are heavy gray undressed 
skin, fastened with just one big, dark 
pearl button. 

A round of the shops, with a view to 
fall dress news, reveals all the best shoes 
of Dongola or calf, made with more 
broadly extended and heavily reinforced 
soles than ever, and for walking and 
morning wear the laced shoe, wide and 
round at the toe, is considered most 
tasteful. Women seem rather to ignore 
the buttoned boot, and it is most un- 
fashionable to wear a shoe trimmed with 
patent leather. 

In hats, straw and felt combinations 
are to be very much worn. A felt 
trimmed with straw bows and bands 
and pompons, is a pretty thing, making 
its appearance in those mysterious back 
rooms where the milliners concoct their 
surprises, and open their boxes from 
Paris. Hats off the face and on the 
face will reign in peaceful rivalry as 
they have all summer, but for the first 
part of the season, no safer compromise 
can be made than to purchase a simple 
felt sailor and treat it with bows of crisp 
ribbon or a couple of quills and an orna- 
ment, as our sketches show. These are 
the hats that are whipped up, as easily 
as eggs, under the sitting room lamp of 
an autumn evening. 

No. I in the series of three Septem- 
ber suits pictured herewith, is a smart 
yet simple study in burnt-bread brown 
Amazon cloth. Its skirt is seamless 
behind, but opens on either hip, and 
the waist is so arranged as to close, 
beneath the bolero jacket, at the shoul- 
der and side body seam. In combi- 
nation with the bright brown cloth, a 
dark rust red figured goods is used, and 
the waist proper is made of this last 



material ; also the first flounce of the 
skirt. In a small shoulder yoke and in 
a basque point at the bottom, the fig- 
ured goods shows in the rear and in 
front, where the bolero jacket extends 
over the bust, a pretty red ornamental 
braid is laid on to afford three lines 
radiating from a big silver and smoked 
pearl button. Over the flounce of fig- 
ured goods falls one of brown cloth 
edged with red braid, and the hat with 
this is a small toque of mingled straw 
and felt in brown, ornamented with one 
large bow of red taffeta, bearing spots 
of black and brown. 

No. 2 shows the skirt and coat com- 
bination — this of camel's hair serge in 
a clear stone blue. As high as the 
knees extends a shaped flounce of goods 
set into a series of scallops edged with 
a strap of navy blue goods stitched with 
stone blue silk. Straps of the stitched- 
on dark blue cloth form the sole orna- 
ment for the tidy little jacket, that is 
not only open in front, but slashed wide 
in the darts, to show a very attractive 
shirt waist of blue flannel, striped in 
white, and fastened with flat silver but- 
tons. A small saucer-shaped black felt, 
and two gray quills, held by a pretty 
cut steel ornament, supplies a most 
suitable finish for a street dress. 

No. 3 is a capital idea for a graceful 
and novel, though simple, homemade 
suit. Very finely checked blue and 
gray cashmere is the fabric, the waist a 
blouse with a smoothly fitting boned 
back, the lower half showing a knee- 
long tunic. Striped blue and white 
ribbon is the sole decoration needed, 
this being laid on yoke shape about the 
shoulders, and bordering the skirt's 
bottom, tunic hem, collar, cuffs, and 
ornamental tab tie. Ribbon to match 
that on the dress ornaments the round 
blue felt sailor hat. 
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Home Science — III 

Furnishing and Decoration 

By Mrs. Burton Smith 



'X'HERE is genuine inspiration in 
* Mrs. Florence Morse's thought 
that ' ' the very best conditions for se- 
curing an artistic interior, are the com 
bination of cultivated taste, good judg- 
ment, ingenuity, and a shallow purse" ; 
and it may be added that such an in- 
vincible array will banish discomfort as 
well as ugliness. A shallow purse is 
the common lot, and spurs to inge- 
nuity; and taste may become cultivated 
and judgment grow sound, if the house- 
holder will learn certain simple laws of 
beauty, — certain eternal principles of 
selection, which should be her guide. 

Let her remember that beauty is har- 
mony with nature and with use — that 
no furnishing or decoration is beautiful 
which does not express in form and 
finish the use for which it exists. Of 
course some eminently useful things 
may be ugly ; but nothing has real 
beauty which is entirely useless. 
Whether an object simply serves well 
a practical purpose — as a strong, com- 
fortable chair, or suggests noble and 
restful thought — as a picture or a color- 
scheme, it expresses clearly what Wil- 
liam Gannett, in "The House Beauti- 
ful," calls use in the form of beauty. 

To illustrate further, a style of con- 
struction or carving, in chairs, table, 
or beds, which gives an appearance of 
frailness to what should look sturdy and 
be strong, is not artistic ; nor are color- 
ings on bedroom walls, however attrac- 
tive they may be elsewhere, which sug- 
gest movement and not rest. And as 
a convincing climax, let us be warned 



against the slender-legged gilt chairs, 
the hand-painted coal hods, and the 
ribbon- bedecked broom handles which 
erstwhile victimized families, whose 
house mother had not learned these 
simple truths. 

Again, it cannot be stressed too often 
that simplicity is a large element of 
home beauty, because simplicity is more 
restful, and more cleanly than elabora- 
tion. Just here, we have much to learn 
from the Japanese, whose houses, how- 
ever bare of what an American would 
call comfort, certainly give one a de- 
lightful sense of repose by an austere 
but entirely artistic simplicity in the 
furnishings. One or two exquisite, 
carefully chosen specimens of their art 
satisfy the Japanese love of beauty, but 
we Americans, as a rule, vie with each 
other in making museums of our houses. 

Guided by these principles of beauty 
and selection, the householder becomes 
discriminating, and may give free rein 
to originality. It is this intimate part 
of home making — our furnishing — 
which may be more instinct with that 
charm than any other, more entirely 
expressive of our personality. It is the 
fraction of homes, which maybe carried 
with us, wherever we wander, almost 
like our thoughts and emotions ; and 
so it is that in the migratory life of our 
new civilization, our chairs and tables 
and books and pictures often come to 
be dearer to us than the shells that hold 
them. 

The location of the house must regu- 
late, to a great extent, the selection 
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of its furnishings. The seaside cottage 
or mountain cabin may well lack any 
appearance of permanence in its fittings, 
and these will naturally be picturesque 
to harmonize with the surroundings ; 
while the house in town or country 
which is the homestead calls for more 
substantial, and when appropriate, more 
stately furnishings. 

In the minds of many people, deco- 
ration is defined as a thing apart from 
building and from furnishing — some- 
thing to be stuck on or in, after the 
house is finished and the furniture in 
place ; and this error is at the base 
of the fantastic and inharmonious re-, 
suits we often see in house building and 
in interior arrangement. Decoration, 
when rightly understood, is interwoven 
with all furnishing which goes beyond 
supplying the bare necessities ; and even 
in these primary needs, a perfect sim- 
plicity, and ready adaptation to use, 
may suggest real beauty. 

The kitchen, being the engine room 
of the house, let us begin there, and, 
holding in mind an ideal of perfect con- 
venience and cleanliness, we may al- 
ready see the beauty which lies in order. 
The walls should be painted, or white- 
washed with the ordinary lime wash, to 
which may be added an inexpensive 
mineral paint to give color. A floor 
covered with linoleum gives us water- 
proof daintiness ; but this is an expen- 
sive covering, and three coats of good 
paint cost much less, will endure fre- 
quent mopping, and will not absorb 
grease. Tables are best covered with 
white oil cloth, but all shelves should 
be painted ; and the pretty, pest-breed- 
ing, fancy cut paper covers avoided 
here, as well as in the pantries. A 
table should be set within arm's reach 
of the range, where the cook can place 
dishes as they are filled for serving. 



This table may have its entire top of 
metal in shape of a shallow basin to 
hold hot water. A gas jet, under this, 
keeps the water at a temperature which 
will insure palatably warm food. Closed 
cupboards and drawers are undesirable. 
They are invitations to insect pests, and 
are catch-alls too tempting for the ordi- 
nary servant to resist. It is better to 
leave all vessels, in their shining array, 
exposed to light and air, and food 
should not be stored in the kitchen. 
Hooks and shelves for utensils may be 
put all around the kitchen walls, and 
the top shelf should be within easy reach. 
If laundry work is to be done at home, 
and space is not sufficient for a laundry 
room, stationary tubs may be built in 
the kitchen, each with its hot and cold 
water supply. These may have close- 
fitting tops, to be used as tables when the 
washing is finished ; and an open com- 
partment, under the kitchen table, will 
hold the laundry utensils. A drying 
apparatus in the furnace room saves 
fuel, and, where there is no furnace, 
a ' ' clothes horse, ' ' attached to the 
kitchen ceiling, to be fastened up and 
out of the way when not in use, is an 
economical device. A wary housewife 
will demand of the builder a hood over 
her range. This extends over like the 
edge of a roof, and has under it an 
opening into the heated flue, and thus 
the cooking odors are drawn up and 
away. In buying kitchen utensils the 
economist will only select the best mate- 
rials. Cheap steel, cheap tinware, cheap 
porcelain ware, cost, as time goes, more 
actual money, as well as trouble, than 
those of good quality. A special set of 
table ware supplied for the servants' 
meals will save the dainty china and 
silver, which should never be taken into 
the kitchen. If the house has no cold- 
storage room in the cellar, the coolest 
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comer of the pantry must be reserved 
for the refrigerator. The drain pipe 
from this must have no connection with 
the house plumbing, and may empty at 
some sunny spot on the premises, where 
dampness is not objectionable. A pan- 
try, well fitted with cupboards for glass 
and china, a serving table, and the sink 
and its appurtenances, contribute largely 
to house comfort, and deserve thought 
and liberal expenditure. 

While all furnishings of a home should 
sugg^t repose in some degree, the din- 
ing room fittings may appropriately 
show a distinct sprightliness in color- 
effect and arrangement. The uses of 
this room — family communion and hos- 
pitality — call for cheeriness, and we 
may allow here, perhaps, a freer play 
of originality than in any other room in 
the house. The amount of sunshine 
this room gets must determine the 
color-scheme. If it has a cold or dark 
corner of the house, reds or rich yellows 
will brighten it wonderfully. If it is 
blessed with a good share of sunshine, 
the soft blues in Delft colorings, or the 
rich blue of that cheap and artistic cot- 
ton stuff, called denim, give a satisfying 
color-effect. The china may add a note 
of color to the dining room decoration, 
and should be selected with a view to 
its harmony with the walls. A dining 
room with a most unpromising location 
was made so temptingly bright as to 
become a favorite room, by an inexpen- 
sive use of reds and blues, in contrast. 
The walls were covered, to the height of 
seven feet, with a paper of old-fash- 
ioned brocade design in three soft shades 
of red. The ceiling, and three feet of 
frieze, were in a solid tint, like the 
palest red-pink in the side wall ; and a 
shelf was put around the room where the 
frieze and side wall met. On this shelf 
were set groups of plates and plaques. 



in the blue onion pattern Meissen ware, 
and beer mugs in all their quaint array. 
The window curtains were a deep cream 
washable muslin, cut out like Irish point 
embroidery ; and one or two doors were 
draped with blue denim in solid tint, to 
rest against the red brocade wall paper. 
There was no buffet in this cottage 
dining room, but an oblong mirror, 
over a side table with three shelves, re- 
flected a group of bright old silver ; 
and caught and sent back into the room 
the few rays of sunshine which crept 
through the windows. Shelves over 
the mantel held quaint and precious 
bits of china, and a corner cupboard 
brightened the darkest spot in the room 
with its array of cut glass. One or two 
etchings, in ivory-tinted frames, were 
the only other wall decoration. The 
floor was bare, and stained dark red, 
to match the mahogany tables, chairs, 
and cupboard ; and a Persian rug in 
dark reds and blues on a cream back- 
ground completed the color-scheme. 

The woman who designed this room 
used blue denim cloths, and sometimes 
the polished red table, with center- 
pieces and doilies of white linen, for 
breakfast and luncheon — either a per- 
fect background for the figured blue 
china. If this room were full of sun- 
shine, the same plan might be carried 
out with blue or green walls, using the 
solid denim or paper for the side walls, 
and a pale papering of corresponding 
color, with a delicate design in deeper 
tone, for ceiling and frieze. Blue and 
white china, or the red Kaga porcelain 
for the blue room, and green and 
white china for the green room, will 
carry out the idea effectively. 

In furnishing bedrooms, first look to 
the necessities of the occupants, avoid- 
ing any article which cannot be easily 
moved and cleaned. Iron beds, painted 
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white, — two of them, if possible, when 
the room has two occupants, — with 
iron-frame springs, and light, easily- 
washed coverings ; washable muslin win- 
dow curtains ; bare floors, stained and 
waxed, with small rugs placed where 
the feet oftenest rest. All these go to 
make up hygienic, attractive, and inex- 
pensive furnishings. Privacy is essen- 
tial for right individual growth, and if 
each member of a family cannot have a 
bedroom, screens, single beds, or per- 
haps now and then a small dressing 
room or den, where personal rights and 
individual fancy can have play, will go 
far towards filling this need. 

Economical furnishing falters at the 
mention of window shades ! They are 
expensive, are chronically out of order, 
soil easily, and if we must move, they 
never fit another man's windows. Sub- 
stitute for them curtains of some thick, 
washable material — cretonne, for in- 
stance — which may be drawn close for 
privacy. If not oil painted, bedroom 
walls should be covered with inexpen- 
sive paper, or with water color, so that 
they may be renewed without too great 
expense, after illness. Papers in soft, 
light, but distinct shades of blue, gold, 
brown, or yellow give a comforting 
sense of definitencss with restfulness. 

All bedrooms should be, as far as 
possible, equally comfortable. Even 
* * those boys ' ' have a right to attrac- 
tive quarters ; and they may be drawn 
from idleness, and even worse, by the 
delight of a sanctum, where drawers 
and shelves, and charming secretive 
cupboards and hooks in abundance, 
make place, not only for their clothes, 
but for that inevitable experimental 
material, which is their chief delight, 
and one of the chief developers. If 
there are ycur.^ chuu* z\\ in the family, 
a commodious, stationary washstand in 



the bath room, with hot and cold water 
supply, and hooks above for each one's 
bath cloths and brushes, saves much 
disorder in bedrooms, and does away 
with the breakage of movable vessels. 

The plan of floor covering — we might 
almost say floor decoration — already 
suggested, should be carried out in 
every room in the house ; the dining 
room alone having a large rug. Car- 
pets are not so decorative, and are de- 
cidedly unhygienic. Mattings sift dust 
through to the floor, and wear out 
quickly. The small rugs are easily 
handled and brushed, the bare floors 
quickly cleaned, and we reach at once 
a result both sanitary and decorative. 
Another advantage lies in the fact that 
if we are renters, rugs adapt themselves 
to our change of quarters. 

Our halls and public rooms are links 
in the chain that binds us to our fellows. 
In decoration and arrangement they 
should not only meet the various de- 
mands of the household, but should hold 
out a welcome to the stranger within 
our gates. The first impression of the 
interior of a house is the one that lasts 
longest. Who has not felt the charm 
of having the house door open upon 
warmth of color and symmetry of ar- 
rangement ? Beauty there speaks a 
welcome, and warms the heart for real 
communion. In that attractive litde 
volume, Household Arty edited by Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler, she makes the dis- 
cerning suggestion that hall furniture 
should never be fantastic, but always 
simple in design, ** because," she adds, 
' ' the mind is not quite free from out-of- 
door influences, or ready to take pleas- 
ure in the vagaries of the human fancy. ' * 
Here, as everywhere in the house, color 
is the essence of charm ; and reds in 
rich shades are most effective. 

Stately drawing rooms — possessions 
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of the rich — hardly need special treat- books. We must presume that our 
ment here. Their uses are clearly de- home maker will have them, for she 
fined, and must usually be expressed has learned to value them '* above 
in more or less conventional forms of rubies," — which may mean above lace 
beauty. But the family meeting room curtains, chenille table covers, and other 
— whether it be library, music room, impedimenta! Upholstered furniture is 
or sitting room — will always take on a undesirable here as elsewhere. Chairs ^ 
delightful and helpful individuality, if and lounges are best of wood or wicker 
we take care that it expresses and in- with movable cushions. Library win- 
spires the best that is in us. There dows should only be draped with a light 
must be chairs and lounges inviting to stuff, which will not interfere with a free 
repose, a liberal supply of sofa cushions, inlet of sunshine. Color full of cheer, 
some small, easily- moved tables, and the pictures suggesting high thoughts, and 
library table, which may become a real above all, well-selected books will give 
center of family communion, if it is a clear note of harmony to such a room ; 
large enough and well lighted from and children growing up in such sur- 
above ; and nothing furnishes more ex- roundings will show a natural grace of 
pressively than shelves of well-selected mind and character. 



Life's Pathway 

By Lalia Mitchell 

A maiden *neath the linden stood 

One fragrant summer day ; 
The breezes rippled through the wood 

Like sportive elves at play. 
They touched her cheek, her braided hair, 

They kissed her lips and brow. 
The maiden smiled. " Life is so fair, 

Could love but bless it now ! ' ' 

A woman to the linden came, 

With children at her knee ; 
They plucked the lily's ruddy flame, 

And laughed in careless glee ; 
For her the robin's clearest lay. 

The sweets of bush and bine. 
** Life IS so bright," she said, " to-day, 

If only wealth were mine ! " 

Beneath the bending linden tree 

An aged woman passed, 
When shadows deepened o'er the lea. 

Uncertain, vague, and vast. 
" O love may fail," she said, " and gold 

Grow dark as humid sod ; 
Life's path is fair, when all is told. 

Because it leads to God. ' ' 
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About Your Coffee 

By Arthur J. Burdick 

'X'O prepare a good cup of coffee, you 
* must first have good coffee. The 
selection of the article at the grocery 
requires some knowledge of the differ- 
ent kinds and qualities, and this article 
aims to impart that knowledge. 

Coffee is grown in nearly all tropical 
countries, but that which finds its way 
to our markets is principally from Java, 
Sumatra, India, Ceylon, and Brazil. 
Coffee is divided, commercially, into 
two general classes, strong and mild. 
Rio and Santos are the principal strong 
coffees, all others being classed as mild. 

Rio, Java, and Mocha are the staple 
varieties in general use. These are sold 
separately or blended. There are, how- 
ever, many grades of each, and what is 
worse, many imitations. Rio is a small 
sized bean, and varies in color from a 
light to a dark green. Some Rios are 
of a yellow hue, and are known as 
Golden Rio, the best grade known. 
The Rios are all strong coffees. 

Java includes so many grades that it is 
puzzling to the purchaser to know which 
to select, as, according to dealers, each 
particular brand is the best. The name 
' * Old Government Java * ' signifies that 
which is grown upon the lands of the 
Dutch Government in the interior of 
the island. It is sold at public auction 
in the months of June, September, De- 
cember, and March, in lots of one 
hundred and thirty-three and one-third 
pounds, only one lot being sold to a 



purchaser at one bidding. At one time 
Old Government was the finest quality 
of Java to be had, but of late years the 
production of private plantations on the 
island has relegated Old Government to 
second place. The best Javas are those 
in which the bean is large, plump, and 
uniform in size, and, if genuine, it will 
possess a mild, aromatic flavor. 

Mocha is like the singed cat, better 
than it looks. The berry of this coffee 
is small, irregular, and unsightly. It 
comes from Arabia, where it grows on 
both sides of the Red sea ; that from 
the north side being branded * * Genuine 
Arabian Mocha. * * It has a rather pe- 
culiar flavor, biting and pungent. The 
south shore Mocha is a larger berr^^ 
than the genuine, and is fully equal in 
flavor. 

A coffee which of late is rivaling the 
genuine Java, and which is frequently 
sold for Java, is the Ceylon, grown on 
the island of that name. The berry is 
large, transparent, solid, and oily. There 
are two varieties, known as Plantation 
and Native, the former being much the 
finer. 

A coffee which much resembles the 
Ceylon, and is but slightly inferior, is 
the Jamaica. Blue Mountain Jamaica is 
the best grown. 

Maracaibo, raised principally in Vene- 
zuela, is used as a substitute for Java, 
and as an adulteration of that coffee, 
to which it is very inferior. There are 
many other varieties, but they are prin- 
cipally sold in mixtures or under false 
names. 
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Coffee, to be at its best for use, should 
be fresh roasted and fresh ground. The 
careful housewife would do well to test 
her coffee at the time of purchase, by 
having a small quantity ground and 
brewed, this being the only infallible 
test of the quality of the goods. 

Tastes differ so much that no general 
recommendation as to variety can be 
made. Those who wish strength would 
not be pleased with Java. Those who 
wish flavor would not like Rio. A blend 
which some years of experience in the 
trade proved to be the most satisfactory, 
was one-half Rio, one-quarter Java, and 
one-quarter Mocha. The blending of 
coffee, however, should be regulated by 
the taste of the consumer. More Rio, 
more strength ; more Java, more flavor ; 
more Mocha, more acridity. 



Seasonable Menus— IX 

By Margaret Burroughs 

jyyi ANY physicians object to the use 
* '^ * of fruit at the beginning of the 
morning meal, arguing that the fruit 
acid is trying to the digestive organs 
after their long fast. This objection 
is surely not to be applied to melons, 
which are among the most appetizing 
and refreshing as well as wholesome of 
fruits, if eaten in their prime. They 
deteriorate rapidly, however, and one 
should be careful to have them quite 
fresh. When practicable keep them in 
the ice chest. The housewife who has 
but one refrigerator hesitates before 
putting into it any fruit or vegetable of 
so pronounced a flavor, lest the milk, 
cream, and butter be affected thereby. 
In many households a small ice chest is 
reserved especially for such food as is 
easily tainted, while a larger one accom- 
modates the perishable fruits, meats, and 
numerous other articles of food which it 



is so desirable to keep in a cold place. 
If one has but one refrigerator, the 
melons may be kept in the vegetable 
cellar until an hour or so before time of 
serving, when the seeds may be re- 
moved and the cavities filled with ice. 

Meals for a Day 

BREAKFAST 

Osage melons 

Beefsteak cakes 

Creamed eggs. Fried potatoes 

Toast. Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Fried frogs' legs. 

Baked potatoes. Com fritters 

Cucumbers with French dressing 

Peach shortcake 

DINNER 

Com puree 

Broiled chicken 

Parisienne tomatoes. Browned mashed potatoes 

Celery salad 

Princess pudding 

Beefsteak. Cakes 

Mince fine one pound of round beefsteak. 
With one of the patent meat choppers this is 
the work of but a few moments, or your butcher 
will do it for you. Season with salt and pep- 
per, and if liked ^ few drops of onion juice. 
Mix well and make into cakes about half an 
inch thick. Roll in melted butter and broil 
over a good bed of coals. They should brown 
quickly and remain pink in the center. Arrange 
on a hot platter and pour over them two table- 
spoonfuls of butter mixed with one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice. Prepared in this way the meat 
will be found tender and juicy. 

Tried Potatoes 

Slice cold boiled potatoes in uniform slices. 
Melt a generous tablespoonful of lard in the 
frying pan and when smoking hot drop in just 
enough potatoes to cover the bottom of the 
spider. Watch closely and turn each slice as it 
browns. Season with salt and pepper. 

Creamed Mggs 

To six eggs slightly beaten add half a cup of 
thin cream, half a teaspoonful of salt, and half a 
saltspoonfal of pepper. In a granite basin melt 
half a tablespoonful of butter. Set this basin 
into another containing hot water. Pour the 
eggs upon the butter and cook, stirring conrin- 
uously, till thickened. This is an especially 
delicate dish for a convalescent, and a nice 
breakfast dish for all. 

Fried Progs* Legs 

Wash in salted water, roll in cracker dust, 
then in mixture of egg, milk, and lemon juice. 
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To one egg slightly beaten, allow one table- 
spoonful of fresh milk, and one- fourth tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Now roll again in 
the cracker dust till well coated, and fry in 
very hot lard. Thev may either be sauted or 
fried in deep fat. If the l&tter it will be well to 
put them into a wire basket and immerse this in 
the boiling fat. 

Corn V^itters 

Grate or scrape the corn from the cob. To 
one pint of corn pulp allow two well beaten eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and half a saltspoonful 
of pepper. If the com is a little old add also 
one tablespoonful of sweet cream. If it is j uicy 
this is not required. Now add just enough 
flour to bind corn and egg together. About 
two tablespoonfuls should suffice. Fry in small 
cakes on a well greased griddle. Brown well 
on each side. 

Corn Puree 

Grate or slice from the cob sufficient com to 
make a pint of pulp. Break the ears in two and 
cook in a porcelain or granite kettle with suffi- 
cient cold water to cover for half an hour. Then 
strain, reheat, and add grated com. Cook fif- 
teen minutes, then add one pint of thin cream 
or rich milk, a slice of onion, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of sugar, half a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, and a teaspoonful of 
flour cooked with a tablespoonful of butter. 
Stir till smooth, remove onion, take from the 
fire and beat in quickly the well beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Serve at once. There should be a 
generous pint of water after straining out the 
corn cobs. 

Broiled Chickens 

Choose plump spring chickens. After clean- 
ing split down the back and flatten. Rub the 
surfaces over with soft butter and place in a 
wire broiler. In a very hot oven set a dripping 
pan and pour a cup of hot water into it. Sea- 
son this water with a teaspoonful of salt and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Place the broiler 
over this pan and let them cook here, basting 
occasionally, with the water in the pan, for 
about twenty minutes, or until the chickens be- 
gin to be tender. Finish cooking over a bed of 
hot coals, and remove to a hot platter garnished 
with lemon and parsley. A delicious gravy may 
be made from the broth in the pan by adding a 
cupful of cream, salt, pepper, and minced pars- 
ley. Thicken slightly till about the consistency 
of rich cream. It is rather difficult to broil 
chickens in the ordinary way without scorching 
them, and they are apt to ba dry and tasteless. 
If prepared according to the foregoing directions 
thev should be moist and delicious. 

Parisienne Tomatoes 

Skin and slice ripe tomatoes as for salad. 
With one egg beat a tablespoonful of milk, a 
saltspoonful of grated onion, one-third of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a pinch of pepper. Dip 
the slices of tomato in this mixture, then roll in 
cracker dust and fry brown in hot butter. Serve 
aa soon as possible after they are cooked. 



Browned Maabed Potatoes 

Prepare mashed potatoes in the usual way 
save that they should be a trifle more moist than 
usual. Drop in large spoonfuls on a buttered 
tin, and moisten the surface with melted butter. 
Set in the oven till nicely browned. Remove 
from the pan with a pancake tumer. Serve 
on a dish covered with a fringed napkin. 

Celery Salad 

Scrape the celery and let it lie in ice water 
till crisp and firm; with a silver knife cut into 
dice, and roll in a towel for a few moments to 
absorb all moisture. Have ready a cup of may- 
onnaise dressing which has been very highly 
seasoned. Just before serving the salad mix 
with this dressing one-third of a cup of thick 
whipped cream, and mix vdth the diced celery. 
If allowed to stand in the dressing for a time 
the celery will be more thoroughly seasoned, 
but this is accomplished at the cost of crispness. 

Princess Pudding 

Soak a tablespoonful of gelatine for twentv 
minutes in enough cold water to cover. With 
one quart of good cream mix a cup of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of vanilla, one egg beaten light 
and three tablespoonfuls of sherry wine. Pare 
and mash enough |>eaches to make a heaping 
cupful of pulp. Sweeten well and set on ice. 
Pack the ice cream freezer, pour in the cream 
mixture, then dissolve the gelatine by adding a 
little hot milk and add this to the cream. Freeze 
at once. When frozen to the consistency of 
soft mush stir in the peach pulp, and two table- 
spoonfuls of blanched almonds chopped fine. 
Freeze till firm, remove dasher, draw off the 
water, repack and let the pudding stand an hour 
or two to ripen. This dessert is quite new and 
is most delicious 



Dainty Summer Desserts 

By Katherine B. Johnson 

Chocolate Blanc-Mange 

Put three cups of milk over the fire in a farina 
boiler; beat two eggs (without separating) and 
half a cup of sugar very light; dissolve two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in three 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk, add a saltspoonful 
of salt, beat into the egg mixture, and slowly 
pour into the boiling milk, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. Have four tablespoonfuls 
each of grated chocolate and sugar dissolved in 
two of boiling water, stir this into the blanc- 
mange and cook ten minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Take from the fire, flavor with vanilla 
and pour into rather small cups that have been 
wet in cold water, and set in a cold place for at 
least four hours. When ready to use whip one 
and one-half cups of cream to a stiff froth, and 
take out one- third of it. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of red sugar to the smaller portion and flavor 
with vanilla; flavor the larger portion with the 
same and sweeten with powdered sugar. Make 
a bed of the pink cream on a pretty serving plat- 
ter (preferably glass) ; heap the white cream in 
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the center; turn out the blanc-mange, invert 
and make a border around the center cream. 

Delioioas Peacb Sponge 

Cover one-half a box of gelatine with one-half 
a cup of cold water; simmer the grated rind of 
one lemon in one and one-half cups of water for 
fifteen minutes, strain, return to the fire, add one 
cup of. sugar and when it boils pour over the 
gelatine and stir until it is dissolved; add the 
juice of two lemons and pour into a bowl set in 
cracked ice. Dip out five tablesp>oonfuls of jelly, 
color it a pretty pink with red sugar, pour it into 
a basin or other mold that will leave it about 
three-fourths of an inch thick, and stand in the 
refrigerator until very firm. Pare and cut into 
rings half an inch thick five ripe yellow peaches, 
dost with powdered sugar, let stand half an hour 
and drain. When the jelly begins to form beat 
a minute or two, then add the stifi9y beaten 
whites of two eggs and whip until foamy all 
through and stiff enough to drop. Spread a 
layer of sponge in a wet mold, lay one ring of 
peach in the center and a circle around it; add 
a layer of sponge, another of peach, and one of 
sponge last, and stand in a refrigerator for at 
least fonr hours. When ready to serve turn the 
sponge out into a glass serving dish, cover with 
whipped cream, and over this spread neatly cut 
cubes of the pink jelly. 

Coeoanat Floating Island 

Grate one cup of fresh cocoanut, or put two- 
thirds of a cup of the dessicated nut asoak in 
hot milk. Put two cups of milk over the fire in 
a farina boiler; beat the yolk of three eggs and 
one-half a cup of sugar until very light, pour 
into the hot milk stirring constantly until it 
thickens, but do not boil; take from the fire, add 
the cocoanut (either kind must be drained), fla- 
vor with lemon and pour into a glass serving 
dish. Make a meringue of the whites of eggs 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar; flavor with 
lemon, spread roughly over the custard, place in 
a slow oven for five minutes and cover with a 
layer of cocoanut. Whip one-half a cup of 
cream to a stiff froth, color it a pretty pink or 
green, and drop in islands over the meringue. 
Serve very cold with angels' food cake. 



Baking Powder 

By Laura F. Balliett 
A MONG the small economies that a 
^^ young housekeeper may practice is 
that of making her own baking powder. 
We read much nowadays of the presence 
of alum in baking powder, especially in 
the cheaper brands. It is surely easy 
for the unscrupulous maker or dealer to 
mix with it other substances besides 
alum. How much better then for the 
housekeeper to make it for herself. The 



materials can be bought at any drug 
storey and must de/resk. Here are two 
recipes for baking powder which ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be as good 
as the best of the prepared powders : — 
No. I. 

8 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, price, 
6 ounces of tartaric acid, 
I quart of sifted flour. 






Total cost, 



No. 



6 ounces of cornstarch, 

8 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, 

6 ounces of tartaric acid. 



Total cost. 



$0.05 
•25 
■05 

^•35 

fo.o8 
.05 

$0.38 



will make over two 



Either recipe 
pounds. 

Now mix, and sift six times through 
a fine sieve. If made carefully they 
will surely be satisfactory. The mate- 
rials for No. 2 are the same as in No. i , 
only that it calls for cornstarch instead 
of flour, and, as it renders the powder 
much finer and whiter, some may 
prefer it. 

Green Tomatoes 

By Vesta C. Turner 
Pie 

Line the pie pan with rich paste and put three 
large tablesp>oonfuls of sugar and one of flour, 
well mixed, on the bottom. Over this, spread 
a good layer of sliced, cooked green tomatoes, 
then two tablespoonfuls of good vinegar and 
one of lemon extract. Bake with an upper crust. 

Preserves 

Take small, even-sized green tomatoes, wash 
and cook in plenty of water till the skin loosens, 
then peel and drain. Make a sirup of the 
weight of tomatoes of white sugar and a little 
water, add a sliced lemon. Cook slowly until 
thick. 

Sweet Pickles 

Slice and slightly salt each layer of green to- 
matoes; let stand over night, then drain off all 
the juice. Make a pickle of three pints of vin- 
egar to two pints of sugar, with spices to suit, 
and pour over the tomatoes boiling hot. Next 
day drain and heat again and p>our over as be- 
fore, repeating for three days, then seal. 

Cbowcbow No, i 

One peck of green tomatoes, three onions, 
six green peppers; chop fine and scald in their 
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juice, then drain. Scald three quarts of vine- 
gar in which are two cups of sugar, one small 
cup of ground mustard, one tablespoonful each 
of cloves and allspice, five tablespoonfuls of 
salt. Put all together and scald two or three 
minutes. In making chowchow one can add 
to or take from any ingredient to suit the indi- 
vidual taste. Chopped cabbage, cucumbers, a 
few pieces of horse-radish, and a few pieces of 
chopped tart apples will not only improve the 
flavor but keep the vinegar free from mold. 

Chowchow No, 2 

Chop fine green tomatoes only, salt slightly, 
add a large cup of brown sugar to two gallons of 
the mixture, and let ferment, keeping a weight 
on it as in cabbage. Do not use brass or iron 
or any metal in cooking green tomatoes. Use 
earthen or porcelain. 



Frappes and Orange Cakes 

By Jane E. Clemmens 
PRAPPE means to chill or freeze, 
^ and was originally applied to ca- 
rafes or botdes containing water which 
were plunged in ice and salt, and al- 
lowed to remain until the contents were 
partially frozen, then were placed on 
the table, the warmth of the atmosphere 
melting the liquid as it was needed. 
This custom is still universal in France 
and parts of Italy and Europe. In 
this country, where ice is to be had in 
such abundance, the term has come to 
mean any liquid containing shaved ice, 
frozen to the consistency of a soft mush, 
or simply set on ice until very cold. 
Any liquid fruit juice, sirup or wine 
may be frapped, that is, iced. Wine is 
f rapped by plunging the bottle in a pail 
of cracked ice. 

Orange Frappe 

Select a dozen firm, sweet oranges; peel care- 
fully, cut into small pieces, removing all the 
seeds^^put in a freezer, pack in salt and ice and 
^ rstand two hours. Remove from the freezer, 
sprinkle freely with powdered sugar and serve 
in glasses. 

Chocolate Frappe 

Prepare the drink in the usual manner, sweet- 
ening it, chilling well and serving with cracked 
ice. Serve in glasses. If desired it may be 
turned in a freezer until like very soft mush. 
Coffee frappe is made the same way or the 
coffee may be mixed with whipped cream, and a 
piece of ice pat in the bowl or glass in which it 
is served. 



Peaeh Frappe 

Select firm, perfect peaches, peel carefullv 
and cut into small pieces, put in a freezer, pack 
in salt anil ice and let stand two hours. Re- 
move from the freezer, sprinkle well with pow- 
dered sugar and serve. 

Orange Cake 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
three cups of flour, three eggs, one cup of 
water, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Cream the butter and sugar, add cup of water, 
but do not stir until you put in a cup of flour, 
then stir gradually until the flour is all in. 
Beat the eggs and put in the dough and then 
add the baking powder and one teas]>oonful ex- 
tract of orange. 

Orange Filling or Jelly for Cake 

Whip the whites of three eggs to a froth, mix 
with two cups granulated sugar, and the grated 
rind and pulp of two sour oranges, or, mix well 
two sour oranges (grated), two cups of sugar, 
yolks of two eggs, then add one tablespoonful 
of cornstarch dissolved in a little cold w'ater. 
Mix all together into one cup of boiling water 
or milk, set it on the stove as soon as possible 
and cook until it jellies, which should be as soon 
as it begins boiling; too much cooking will 
make it thin and bitter. Put on cake while hot, 
and ice the top >\ith 

White Icing 

Boil two cups of sugar and three tablespoon- 
fuls of water till clear, then stir into the stiff 
whites of three eggs. Keep the sirup hot and 
stir vigorously for two or three minutes. 

These recipes are sufficient for a 
three-layer cake or a large two-layer, 
which may be cut into squares as de- 
sired. 

A £re of pine conea is delightful. Let 
the little ones, where trees are near, gather the 
fragrant fruit of the pine to diffuse their whole- 
some aroma over the room. In this as in other 
ways, boys and girls early learn to help mother. 
No hirea helpers, even among millionaires, 
should ever take the place of children in doing 
little acts that pertain to family comfort. There 
is something in domestic service that endears 
one to the home. Where we serve, and there 
alone, is there intimate acquaintance and at- 
tachment. The faithful, loving child is that 
one who has been taught to wait on father and 
mother, to do little friendly acts for all; not as 
one driven to hateful tasks, but led by tact, 
companionship, and geniality to do a child's 
part toward the family happiness. 

The Pim-Ola is a comparatively new but 
decidedly popular relish, without which no first- 
class dinner in the large cities is now complete. 
Pim-Olas are pitted olives stuffed with pepper — 
a fact which may not be known to every house- 
wife who would like to have just that kind of a 
relish upon her table. 
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Milking Song 

By Annie Willis McCullough 
Down the lane, down the lane, 

Tread the patient cows, 
In the meadow, by the brook. 

All day long to browse. 
Spears of grass and tender leaves 

They can crop and eat, 
Resting under shady trees 

In the noonday heat. 

Up the lane, up the lane, 

On the grassy track; 
Bars are down and night is near, 

See the cows come back. 
Fetch the cup and fetch the pail. 

Watch the warm milk foam ; 
Supper-time for children now. 

When the cows come home. 



Rainy Day Frolics 

By Adele K. Johnson 
DAINY days are the especial prop- 
^ ^ erty of the children at Maplewood. 

'* This is our day," they say joyfully. 

Like** Daisy" in "Little Women" 
Marjorie always greets the morn with 
*• Pretty day, pretty day," regardless 
of the sky. 

Their little charities and Christmas 
presents are often made while the rain 
descends, weeks before holiday time. 
They are thus early learning that : 
** Nothing in this world promises so 
much and pays so little as selfishness. ' ' 

The Maplewood picnics are as differ- 
ent from a party as possible. All the 
plants and flowers in the house are car- 
ried up to the nursery. The children 
play the dark green nig is moss in the 
woods. There is a rustic seat that they 



use. They wear white flannel or linen 
summer suits (with extra underclothes), 
sailor hats, etc. The happiest time of 
all is when papa (the King) comes 
home, to be enthusiastically welcomed 
by his faithful subjects, his three little 
children ; for the King is the light of 
the household. 

Their toys include numerous stuffed 
animals, and one of their favorite games 
is to play menagerie, which often devel- 
ops astonishing facts about the animals ; 
then they consult the encyclopaedia. 

Rainy days frequently find many 
patients in the doll hospital ; Jack, the 
head surgeon, sews up the broken limbs 
of the cloth dolls and others are skill- 
fully treated for smallpox, scarlet fever, 
etc. ; the writer observed that when the 
medicine was very inviting the patients 
kindly shared it with the physician and 
nurse. 

Occasionally they travel, at home, in 
the nursery ; dressing for a journey, 
carrying a hand satchel well filled with 
picture books, magazines, games, a 
doll, luncheon, lemons and sugar or a 
jar of beef extract and a small alcohol 
lamp, as the season demands. The 
chairs are arranged in rows. The chil- 
dren take turns in describing the coun- 
try through which they are passing — 
one way of learning geography. 

The art exhibitions are quite elabo- 
rate. They borrow etchings, and paint- 
ings from all the other rooms of the 
house, to hang on the nursery walls, and 
the mother explains them. 

Recentiy they learned a new game, the 
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Turkish bath. It has many advantages, 
makes the children happy, busy, neat, 
and rests them. Each child in turn 
has a very hot bath (accompanied by 
gay music), next a cold sponge, fol- 
lowed by a brisk rubbing with a flesh 
brush, is now wrapped in a blanket to 
rest on the lounge or in an easy chair 
near the open fire. The mother either 
reads or tells stories to them for a de- 
lightful half-hour, when "All dress," is 
the command. 

The littie flock always wear espe- 
cially pretty gowns or neckties in the 
evening on these rainy days. 

Marjorie is of course devoted to her 
kindergarten games. Arthur and Jack 
spend many hours working on their jig- 
saw and making boats. They remem- 
ber the little orphans and wee Marjorie 
toils faithfully over the scrap books she 
sends them. 

In the nursery at Maplewood, there 
is one very important requirement. 
Every one must smile. 



Children's Shoes 

OO much of our comfort in life de- 
. ^ pends upon the shoes we wear, 
and upon the condition of our feet, that 
too much vigilance cannot be exercised 
by mothers in the choice of shoes for 
their children. Every one knows that 
the shoe bill is a constantly recurring 
item of expense ; that growing boys 
especially run through their shoes in a 
manner most alarming to paterfamilias. 
In some parts of our country it is the 
custom for little feet to go unshod ex- 
cept during the cold weather, and the 
claim is made by those who favor this 
fashion that barefooted children enjoy 
almost perfect immunity from colds, and 
that their little feet develop more sym- 



metrically than they would cramped up 
in tight shoes. But why should the 
shoes be unnecessarily tight or uncom- 
fortably loose? In buying shoes it is 
as well to have them fit the feet. They 
should be a little longer than the feet, 
because when the child stands, and the 
weight of the body is thrown largely 
upon the great toe, which is pushed for- 
ward, a too short shoe is likely to give 
that most distressing trouble — an in- 
growing nail — and it may be the rea- 
son also of enlarged joints. Shoes 
which crowd the toes together are apt 
to produce corns. No little child's foot 
should have corn, bunion, or ingrowing 
nail. The mother should herself at- 
tend to the paring of the toe nails, and 
should see that they are cut squarely, in 
such a manner that there will be no cor- 
ners to grow into the flesh. Stockings 
should be very smooth, and it is per- 
haps unnecessary to add that the fre- 
quent bathing of the feet, keeping them 
perfectly clean, and wiping them per- 
fectly dry, especially between the toes, 
has a great deal to do with their com- 
fort and immunity from trouble. 

Thick shoes are better than thin for 
outdoor wear, but while they are thick 
they should not be clumsy. It is well to 
spend one's money freely on shoes and 
stockings in the dressing of children, 
letting the rest of the habiliments be 
plain and coarse if necessary. A child 
whose feet are well dressed will have an 
effect of being cared for which is not 
gained by a little creature on whose 
clothing the mother has spent hours of 
time in the way of frills, ruffles, and 
embroidery. If possible, have several 
pairs of shoes at once, and let the chil- 
dren alternate in wearing them. — Har- 
i>er' s Bazar, 
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AMONG THE FLOWERS 



Culture of Dutch Bulbs 

By Robert R. McGregor 

/COMPARATIVELY few plants will 
^^ give the amateur such genuine 
satisfaction, and furnish such a wealth 
of flower for a remarkably small ex- 
penditure of money,' time, and labor, 
as Dutch bulbs. 

By Dutch bulbs we mean tulips, 
hyacinths, narcissus, crocus, snow- 
drops, etc., grown almost exclusively 
in Holland, from whence they are im- 
ported in great quantities and offered 
to the consumer at very low prices. 
Equally well adapted to garden or house 
culture, a succession of gorgeously 
colored and fragrant flowers may be 
had from these bulbs from about Christ- 
mas until late in the spring. 

Believing that more explicit cultural 
directions will be better appreciated 
than any attempt to describe the great 
beauty of bulbous flowers in general, 
or any special varieties in particular, 
we will confine ourselves to suggestions 
which may help the amateur in success- 
fully forcing the bulbs into flower in the 
house and bedding them out of doors 
in the garden. 

Time for Planting 

As a general thing importations of 
bulbs arrive in this country about the 
middle of September, so that orders 
placed with the dealer at or a little in 
advance of that time will generally be 
executed in time to land the bulbs at 
the door of the purchaser about the 
first of October. 



During October and early November 
is the best time for planting out of 
doors or for potting such bulbs as are 
to be forced. Later than early No- 
vember there is danger of too severe 
weather or unsuitable conditions of the 
soil as regards moisture. In bedding 
bulbs in the garden comparatively little 
work in the way of 

Preparation of the Soil 
will be necessary, unless the soil hap- 
pens to be a stiff, heavy clay, to which 
bulbs are not partial. Such conditions 
can easily be overcome by removing a 
portion of the clay soil and replacing 
it with well-rotted manure and sand. 
Rotted sod can also be used in connec- 
tion with these materials to good advan- 
tage. If the soil is naturally good and 
fairly light such treatment will not be 
necessary ; but it is well with any soil 
to add a little something to lighten it 
and enrich it, as better results will gen- 
erally be obtained. 

A location from which surface water 
drains away readily must be selected 
for the bulb beds, and in making up 
the beds see that the surfaces are well 
rounded up to shed water, for if water 
stands on the bed the bulbs will decay. 
This matter of drainage is quite im- 
portant. 

Depth and Distances for Planting 
will vary considerably according to the 
size and nature of the bulb and its 
growth. Hyacinths, tulips, and nar- 
cissus should be planted at a depth of 
four inches from the surface of the soil 
to the top of the bulb, scillas three 
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inches, crocus and snowdrops two 
inches. Bear in mind that these depths 
are from the top of the bulb to the sur- 
face of the soil. Hyacinths may be 
planted seven inches apart, narcissus 
seven to ten inches, tulips five inches, 
jonquils six inches, scillas and snow- 



SlNGLE TrIIMPKT NARCISSUS 

drops three inches, and crocus two 
inches. After planting no further at- 
tention will be necessary until the ap- 
proach of severe winter weather, when 
the beds or borders in which the bulbs 
are planted should have a 

Winter Covering 
which should consist of a loose litter of 
some sort. Forest leaves are nature's 
own covering, and will answer better 
for this purpose than perhaps any other 



material. In covering with leaves, 
place about the bed boards set on edge 
and held in place by stakes driven in 
the ground one on each side of each 
end of the boards. The leaves may 
then be dumped in on the bed, smoothed 
over to a depth of say eight inches, and 
a little brush or a few lath laid on top 
to keep the wind from displacing them 
during the winter. This covering 
should not be put on until severe 
weather is at hand. In the spring as 
warm weather approaches and the tops 
begin to push up out of the ground 
this covering must be removed gradually, 
depending on the earliness or lateness 
of the season. The grower will have 
to exercise a littie judgment in the mat- 
ter. 

After Flowering 
the narcissus, crocus, and snowdrops 
may remain undisturbed in the ground, 
where they will come up year after year 
and flower, but the tulips and hyacinths 
may be taken up when the leaves have 
turned yellow and brown and appear to 
die down. Cut off the leaves to within 
a couple of inches of the bulb and 
spread the bulbs, after being dug, on a 
board out of doors, covering them with 
two inches of loose dry soil. There 
they may remain for say ten days, after 
which they should be taken indoors, 
spread out on shelves, and allowed to 
dry for a few days, being then wrapped 
in paper and put away for fall planting. 

Forcing Bnlbs 
for blooming in the winter in the house 
is a very satisfactory way to secure a 
fine lot cf flowers, during the dreary 
time of the year, for table decoration. 
The work entailed is not heavy, and 
the results rather sure. The soil to 
use should be light, rather rich and 
porous, and may be made up of one- 
half good garden soil and the balance 
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equal parts of well-rotted manure, leaf- 
mold, rotted sod, and sand. If one or 
more of these ingredients are lacking, 
add greater proportions of the others. 
Let these materials be well mixed before 
using. For one hyacinth bulb a pot 
measuring four and a half or five inches 
in diameter will answer. For one tulip 
a four-inch pot should be used. Nar- 
cissus require pots about the same 
size as hyacinths. The measurements 
given above are for diameter of the 
pot across the top. When desirable 
several bulbs may be planted in one 
pot, which, of course, should be pro- 
portionately larger. 

In potting the bulbs, hyacinths espe- 
cially, avoid pressing the bulb down 
hard in the soil, as the roots, when they 
encounter the hard soil, would tend to 
force the bulb upward. The roots 
start at the bottom of the bulb. As to 
depth for potting hyacinths, let one- 
third of the bulb stand above the soil 
uncovered. Tulips and narcissus should 
be covered all but a good tip of the 
bulb. 

After potting, water the soil in the 
pots heavily, applying enough to insure 
all the soil in the pot being thoroughly 
saturated. Considerable water will be 
required for this, and repeated water- 
ings at intervals of a quarter of an hour 
may be necessary. 

After the bulbs are thus thoroughly 
watered, set them away out of doors at 
the base of a north wall, where they 
should be buried four or five inches 
below the surface in coal ashes. Or 
they may be placed in a bank of coal 
ashes, and about five inches of the 
same material put over the top. Over 
this covering throw three or four inches 
of litter, such as light hay or straw or 
leaves. Any cool, perfectly shaded lo- 



cation will answer, however. Some may 
prefer to put the bulbs in the cellar 
where they will require less covering. 

If potted early in October, by the 
first of December, or in the course of 
seven or eight weeks, the bulbs will 
have made large numbers of white roots 
in the soil at the bottom of the pots. 
They may then have the covering grad- 
ually removed, a little at a time for sev- 
eral days, being then removed to the 
light of the window. This removal to 
greater heat and light should be grad- 
ual. Keep the bulbs in a cool place, 
say about sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 
until within a few days of flowering, 
when a little more heat may develop 
them better. When fully opened the 
flowers will last longer if kept in a cool 
temperature. 

When coming into flower, and while 
in flower, plenty of water should be 
applied daily. During the time that 
the bulbs are covered, prior to being 
brought to the light, no water will be 
needed if the first watering was thor- 
ough, but if necessary, water may be 
applied at any time rather than allow 
the soil to become too dry. 

In ^purchasing bulbs, state to your 
florist whether they are to be forced or 
grown in the bed or border out of doors, 
as he will then be able to supply varie- 
ties suitable for each purpose. 



The Wild Daisy 

It is said that the wild white daisy 
with which we are so familiar was never 
known in this country until after the 
Revolutionary war, their advent here 
being supposed to be due to the pres- 
ence of their seeds in bundles of hay 
brought over from Germany for the 
Hessians to use in feeding their horses. 
— Demoresf s. 
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THE THOUGHTFUL HOUR 



Courage, 

By Celia Thaxter. 

Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife; 

Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes 
blow, 

By every ray and every raindrop kissed 
That God's love doth bestow; 

Think you I find no bitterness at all ? 

No burden to be borne, like Christian's pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 

Because I keep them back? 

Why should I hug life's ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 

And each one of these rebellious tears 

Kept bravely back. He makes a rainbow 
shine ; 

Grateful I take His slightest gift, no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 

Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are 
. past, 

One golden day redeems a weary year; 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 

Will sound His voice of cheer. 

Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 

I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness, — me 

The powers of light befriend. 



The Young Before ever>'thing else, the 
young woman has a right 
to expect from her husband tenderness, 
sympathy, and faith, says a writer in 
the Ladies' Home Journal, and then 
adds : ' ' But sometimes, in his eager- 



ness to make all life fair to her, he fan- 
cies she is a doll, and not a woman. 
And a doll is a very selfish toy ; it de- 
mands careful treatment all the time, 
and it gives nothing but a pretty ap- 
pearance in return. It is the foolish 
wife who expects infallibility in her hus- 
band. She forgets that there is a dif- 
ference between the housewife and the 
house moth. She should expect from 
her husband politeness at all times, and 
a certain gentieness that every man 
possessing the real instinct of a man, 
gives to a woman. But she should not 
expect from him too much. She has 
no right whatever to ask of him permis- 
sion to live a lazy life herself, and to 
give up all her days and years to vain 
and idle thoughts. * * When the 
wife can make her husband's home- 
coming a joy, his homestaying a pleas- 
ure and a delight, and his leaving home 
a sorrow, then, and then only, can she 
expect a great deal from him. ' ' 



A Summer 
Bemtitude 



Blest be the man who in- 



vented the 



piazza 



! His 



name should be enrolled among the 
benefactors of the race. In a comforta- 
ble chair, in the pleasant months of 
summer, here can the man or woman 
sit who is so fortunate as to have a pi- 
azza in front of his or of her house, says 
Listener in the Boston Transcript. 
What the open grate fire is in the win- 
ter, the piazza is in the summer. It is 
a veritable coign of vantage (to use a 
convenient and perennial expression) 
from which one can view the passing 
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show, or, reading the lively pages of 
the latest plotless novel, can observe 
the grotesque gyration of Miss Blue- 
more, who is taking lessons on the bicy- 
cle. The piazza, by the way, is pleas- 
ant, too, for the air of elevation it gives 
one — the ease, for instance, with which 
one can look down upon the passers-by. 
That youthful couple, completely ab- 
sorbed in each other, start unconsciously 
on becoming aware suddenly that the 
pale green chair on the piazza is occu- 
pied. They walk by in silence, and 
not until well past the house do they 
venture to speak to each other louder 
than a whisper. Evidently they were 
embarrassed on seeing you sitting there ; 
but that is no fault of the piazza — 
rather it is one of its advantages. How 
pleasant, too, to sit there, before the 
sun has stolen around the corner of 
your dwelling and to take with negli- 
gent urbanity the morning mail from 
the letter carrier, and open your cor- 
respondence, lounging luxuriously back 
into the arms of the comfortable wicker. 
Here, indeed, is a place for revery and 
thought, for reading and for simply do- 
ing nothing. What poet will sing the 
praises of the piazza, as Cowper dedi- 
cated his muse, in his greatest poem, to 
the sofa? A poet's verse might be 
wedded to unholier themes. Blest be 
the man who invented the piazza ! 



A Surplus That even a most inter- 
o/Brle-a-Brao ^^^j^^ «.f^^,, ^^^ ^^ 

overdone, many of us have been made 
painfully aware in many ways. The 
collecting of bric-a-brac is in point. 
One unfortunate (of course he was a 
man) thus voices his emotions through 
a daily paper : * * I don' t know much 
about Sevres and Worcester ware or 
Beauvais tapestry, but I know that, 
whether they are priceless or not, they 



are a nuisance in any but the most spa- 
cious rooms, and should even then be 
arranged in cases along the walls, and 
not left to be knocked down or swept 
of! tables by careless servants or absent- 
minded guests. Too much bric-a-brac 
is an incentive to profanity and an en- 
courager of nerves. It makes the most 
graceful of guests a laughingstock to 
those who have once safely made the 
passage in and around the tables which 
fill the drawing-room, but who are by 
no means safe until they find themselves 
at the front door. ' ' 



The Taabion The * * vagaries of fash- 
otaDay j^^^,, ^^^ ^^^jj illustrated 

in the history of the handkerchief, which 
is' thus briefly presented by a writer in 
the Woman's Home Companion : The 
introduction of snuff into polite society 
under the Georges brought the hand- 
kerchief into very prominent use, and 
it became an art to handle it with ele- 
gance and grace under the very trying 
circumstances of endeavoring to con- 
ceal a sneeze. Among the French, for- 
merly, to make even the most casual 
reference to the handkerchief was con- 
sidered the height of vulgarity. French- 
women, if they carried them, contrived 
never to show them, and this ridiculous 
practice prevailed even on the stage, 
where no actresswould dare to carry one, 
no matter how heartrending a scene she 
might have to appear in. But this ab- 
surd prejudice, if such it may be called, 
was removed by the Empress Josepiiine, 
who used to carry a dainty handker- 
chief with a deep lace border, which she 
would often raise to her lips. Her ex- 
ample being followed by her ladies-in- 
waiting, and later by the entire court, 
the handkerchief was soon raised to the 
position which it has retained ever since 
as an accessory to woman's dress. 
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I"? QUICK-WITTED 



No. 446 — Prize Anagram 

Bible hocalitiea 

For this month we turn to the sacred 
volume, and find in our Anagram fifty 
of the more or less familiar places men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
It is a very simple Anagram ; be sure 
to have the answer perfect. 

1 Halt a game of sad cost. 

2 Far maple, Simon. 

3 Often Cyras try pouch. 

4 He hops both of his linens. 

5 Dates here. 

6 Don't smoke if on high. 

7 O can a fat hen land ? 

8 ' Be neat, worn fool I 

9 Her polo-bone hint. 

10 A saint he sold a fry. 

11 Brag battle, honey. 

12 Arch fire be throve. 

13 Help Day get font. 

14 Dim hope neat fable. 

15 On what lone feat here. 

16 A rati O Amos, I am in fun. 

17 Lemon am curt. 

18 Oh glen shaft done. 

19 Yea, if it try to hatch. 

20 He beheld jute foam. 

21 Hold or taste if mean. 

22 Fie ! Go, then, dear Ned. 

23 Do witness near his life. 

24 Cans of dirty stone soda. 

25 Ada hurled June jams. 

26 Oh set hook brink. 

27 Fine port bat halo. 

28 Hal I feel age stole. 

29 Press on I Warn Fidela. 

30 Cool morn shops. 

31 I am for all that base. 

32 Omit those love fun. 
^2 I^vor bonely pin cob. 

34 Taste of a cord, John. 

35 He fatal lovely, eh ? 

36 Sane duty, create foghorn. 

37 Feast been lot of horn. 



38 Hast hand for Nile ? 

39 Pot of ham, be slain ! 

40 O si>oiI float home. 

41 Strive, pure heart, her gate. 

42 Cleave a mud halt. 

43 Bend, votary, hone faith. 

44 Nero rock hotbed. 

45 I told Hafed glean. 

46 A long face — a lie. 

47 King Dot, fog home. 

48 I got a gin eel for a hat. 

49 A hil-hol half chit he. 

50 Gizom me Turin. 

Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations). 

First Prize — An * * Illuminated 
Holy Bible," publishers* price, $7.00. 

Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping and one year's 
subscription to either Harper's, Century, 
or Scribner's Magazine. 

Third Prize — "A Handbook of 
Invalid Cooking,** published by the 
Century Company — an invaluable book 
in any home. 

Special Prizes — A year's subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping will be 
given to each contestant sending in a 
perfect solution of this Anagram, but 
not winning one of the above prizes. 

Rules and Regulation:j 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one cf ike advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attacked to the 
first p.ige of the list. Each ans^ver received will be care- 
fully verified by the author s solution of the Anagram ^ 
and if found perfect -will be marked lOO points. All 
v:iri.itionSy imperfect sf^t'llings, and missing solutions 
ivill lir scaled by a fixed ai:d impartial system, just to all 
parti, s. In case of tie, precedence will be deter mitted by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Tkus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In cise no li .ts register 
KK) points, tlic highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be consideredt 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superscdmg the former. 
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Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year ; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive " Special Honorable Mention," which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram wi!l be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, September 30. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 

" Puzzle Editor," Good Housbkbbpinc;, 

Springfield, Mass. 



Answer to Prize Anagram 

444. — Noted Events in American Hiatory 

1 John Brown's raid in Virginia; October 

16-iS, 1859. 

2 William Penn's Treaty with the Indiana; 

1682. 

3 Treason of Benedict Arnold; September 

21, 1780. 

4 Discovery of petroleum; August 28, 1859. 

5 The World's Fair at Chicago; 1893. 

6 The Custer massacre; June 25, 1876. 

7 Surrender of Comwallis at Yorktown ; Oc- 

tober 19, I 78 I. 

8 The Draft Riots in New York ; July 13-16, 

1863. 

9 Sherman's March through Georgia; Nov. 

i6-Dec. 21, 1864. 

10 Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga; Octo- 

ber 17, 1777. 

11 • The war with Mexico; 184 5- 1848. 

12 Lee's surrender at Appomattox; April 9, 

1865. 

13 Completion of Union Pacitlc Railroad; 

May 10, 1869. 

14 The purchase of Alaska; June 20, 1867. 

15 The massacre of Wyoming; July 3, 4, 1778. 

16 The settlement of Jamestown; May 13, 

1607. 

17 Dewey's victory at Manila Bay; May i, 

1898. 

18 Burning of Washington; August 24, 1S14. 

19 Secession of South Carolina; December 

20, i860. 

20 The acquisition of Louisiana; April 30, 

1803. 

21 Bombardment of Fort Sumter; April 12, 

1861. 

22 The Boston Tea Party; Dec. 16, 1773. 

23 Defeat cf General Braddock ; July 9, 1755. 

24 Siege of Vicksburg ; May 19- July 4, 1863. 



25 Cession of the Northwest Territory ; 17S6- 

1802. 

26 Destruction of the Battleship Maine; Feb- 

ruary 15, 1898. 

27 The first Continental Congress; September 

5» ^774. 

28 Invention of the electric telegraph ; April, 

1837. 

29 Battle of the Monitor with the Merrimac; 

March 9, 1862. 

30 French and Indian war; 17 54- 1763. 

31 Battle of New Orleans ; January 8, 1815. 

32 The Battle of Gettysburg; July 1-3, 1863. 
;^2 Declaration of the Monroe Doctrine ; De- 
cember 2, 1823. 

34 Abolition of slavery ; December 18, 1865. 

35 Impeachment of President Johnson ; 1868. 

36 Assassination of President Lincoln; April 

14, 1865. 

37 Ratification of the Constitution ; 178S. 

38 The Dred Scott decision; March 6, 1857. 

39 Discovery of gold in California; Jan., 1848. 

40 Invention of the cotton gin; 1793. 

41 Declaration of Independence ; July 4, 1776. 

42 The Missouri Compromise; 1820. 

43 Destruction of Cervera's Spanish fleet ; 

July 3, 1898. 

44 Perry's victory on I^e Erie; September 

10, 1813. 

45 Shooting of President Garfield ; July 2, 

1S81. 

46 Bftilding of the Erie canal ; 181 7-1825 

47 Washington's Farewell to the Army ; De- 

cember 4, 1783. 

48 Surrender of Port Hudson ; July 9, 1863. 

49 The Philadelphia Centennial ; 1S76. 

50 The Landing of the Pilgrims ; December 

21, 1620. 

This Anagram was published in Good 
Housekeeping for July, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize — Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Mrs. T. W. Rich- 
ards, 4812 Fairmount avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Second Prize — A year's subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping and one 
(selection) magazine subscription, Miss 
Ada M. Belfield, 5738 Washington ave- 
nue, Chicago, 111. 

Third Prize — A year' s subscription 
to Good Housekeeping, Mrs. W. R. 
Drake, 161 Grove St., Providence, R. I. 
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Good Housekeeping 

SEPTEMBER, 1899. 

GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN 

Editor and Publisher. 

CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 



The Home and The School 

V\7 E are now at the opening of another 
school year. As these pages go 
through the press there is a quiet bustle 
in several million homes, more or less, 
in the preparation of John and Mar>', 
their sisters and brothers, for another 
period of schooling. The vacation sea- 
son is over, and now again the children, 
in common with their elders, are taking 
up in sober earnest the duties of that 
life which * * is real. * ' The child is to 
be trained and prepared ; the adult is 
to employ his training and preparation ; 
it is only a step from one condition to 
the other. 



It is sufficiently important, especially 
at this time, to additionally receive 
editorial mention and emphasis. 



Thoughtful people are coming to re- 
alize more and more the close connec- 
tion which must of necessity exist be- 
tween the home and the school ; and 
how the efficiency of the one, to-day, 
has the most important bearing upon 
the efficiency — even the happiness and 
the life — of the other that is to be. The 
child is no longer — save from the most 
thoughtless homes — sent to school that 
the parent may be relieved from noise 
and care ; but goes for training, dis- 
cipline, and the fitting for a successful 
part in the great battle of life. This 
central thought will be found empha- 
sized in various portions of this number 
of Good Housekeeping, where the 
views of widely separated writers coin- 
cide with an almost remarkable unity. 



The close relations, if properly un- 
derstood, between the home and the 
school, invite corresponding relations 
between the parent and the teacher, as 
mutually interested in the child and its 
development. There is an especial rea- 
son for every mother to cultivate ac- 
quaintance with the teacher having 
charge of her children. Such acquaint- 
ance enables teacher and mother to 
confer together regarding any peculiar 
trait of the child. So long as human 
nature remains unchanged, most chil- 
dren will possess distinctive traits. 
These traits the mother will understand, 
but manifestly the teacher cannot, until 
after a more or less extended period of 
acquaintanceship. Unless these pecu- 
liarities are understood, the teacher is 
working much in the dark — merely ex- 
perimenting with the child placed in her 
charge. It is easy, very easy, for her 
to do some child a wholly unmeant in- 
justice ; it is impossible for her to attain 
the best results, without a full under- 
standing of the delicate little human 
mechanism which she is operating. 
With a full understanding, teacher and 
parent will plan together for the ad- 
vancement of the child. It will be 
much better when this is the case, than 
when there is a union of child and 
parent — even though it may be an in - 
sensible one — against the teacher. All 
this, of course, providing that the teacher 
is imbued with the spirit worthy of her 
exalted station — and no others should 
be called to or retained in the sacred 
office. 



But the parent should do more than 
this. Father or mother, or both act- 
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ing together, should be familiar with 
the studies assigned to their children, 
and the text-books employed. While 
there are certain fundamentals which 
children are expected to master in 
common, the elective list should be 
made even broader than it is, with a 
view to its adaptation to the circum- 
stances, tastes, and purposes of the 
child. Frequent changes are of neces- 
sity made in school text-books, and 
through human weakness, of one kind 
or another, it sometimes happens that 
unworthy selections are made. One 
parent may not be able to eliminate 
such a book, after its adoption by 
school authorities ; but if his cause is 
just it is not difficult to join forces with 
other parents, and so secure the desired 
end. 



Is the building suitable for its pur- 
poses ? Are the rooms properly ar- 
ranged ? These are questions of the 
most vital importance. Any and every 
building used for school purposes should 
be capable of thorough ventilation and 
comfortable temperature in the summer, 
looking to an avoidance of serious heat 
in even the warmest days ; it should be 
capable of equally thorough ventilation 
and a comfortable degree of warmth in 
the winter. These are not to be re- 
garded as finical points ; they are of 
the greatest importance to the health 
and so to the life of the child, and any 
building which does not permit of these 
conditions being attained, is unworthy 
the position of a schoolhouse, and 
should be unsparingly condemned for 
such use. 



the desk where the child's books must 
lie while he is in study ? It is claimed 
that the sight of American children is 
proverbially imperfect, and steadily be- 
coming worse. Whether this claim be 
true or not, sight is the most priceless 
human sense ; not all the scientific skill 
in the world can compensate for its im- 
pairment, and it should be most zeal- 
ously protected. The child may not 
understand, the architect may not think, 
the school committee may not care, the 
teacher may be powerless ; but the 
parent must understand, and think, and 
care, and collectively he has all needed 
power. 

Nor are the sanitary arrangements to 
be overlooked. The world may be 
made sweet and clean and healthful, 
including the world of the school, if 
only we will. The importance of this 
topic cannot be overestimated, and the 
daily lessons of life are all the argument 
that need be advanced in behalf of the 
utmost care and consideration. In the 
same connection it should be seen that 
the seats provided for the children are 
worthy of their occupancy and adapted 
to their needs. It is hard enough at 
best for the restless child to spend 
weary hours under the restraints nec- 
essary in the schoolroom ; they should 
not be made unnecessarily hard. 



Then the eyesight of the children. 
How much attention has been given to 
that subject? Does a proper volume 
of light fall in a proper manner upon 



And while these important matters 
are under consideration, let us come 
back to the home itself and utter a word 
of pleading with regard to the too-often- 
neglected ** school lunch." In the 
cities children are usually able to reach 
their homes for the midday meal, but 
not so in country places. Where lunch 
is carried it should be plain, nourishing, 
appetizing, and hygienically correct. 
With a little thought and care all of 
these factors may be combined. 
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MOON'S THASES 
#New Moon, 41. lOh. 33m. P. M. 
3) First Quarter, 12a. 4h. 49ni. V. M. 



SEPTEMBER, 1899 



(Standard Eastern Time) 
OfuII Moon, 19d. 7h. 31m. A.M. 
C Last Quarter, 26d. lOh. 2m. A.M. 



Then Earth has its fullest and ripest days 

Brief rest between summer and fall; 
And yet with a boding of end of ways, 
For old Earth's fullness never stays, 

But ever must follow Queen Nature's call. 
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N1ENXORANI3A 



A Busy Month 



September should be a busy month. People 
are back from their vacations, and the schools 
have reopened. Houses are to be put in order, 
and the children prepared for their educational 
tour, during the first few days. 

After this has been done comes the broader 
duty of preparing for the cool days and cooler 
nights of autumn, now at hand. The children's 
garments are to be the first consideration ; then 
those for the adult members of the family. The 
heating apparatus of the house, whatever its 
nature, should be thoroughly overhauled and 
put in condition for another tour of duty ; more 
clothing will be reauired for the beds, and that 
should be provided in readiness for any unex- 
pected demand. There are lots of little matters 
about the house that will need attention — how 
much better to take time by the forelock than to 
be caught unprepared I 

If the living rooms are to be brightened dur- 
ing the winter by the bloom and greenness of 
plants, there will be many preparations to make 
while the September days are passing. Bulbs 
are to be procured and given care, pots pro- 
vided, other arrangements to be made, if we 
would guard against later disappointments. 

Those who are so fortunate as to have an 
outdoor garden will find not a few things to do 
looking to the future. First of all is to realize 
and candidly admit the mistakes of the season 
now closing ; the next and more important is to 
guard against their repetition. Strawberry and 
other small fruits may properly be set out in 
the autumn, and the ground may be prepared 
in advance for the duties of spring. 

And then — never forget to remember the 
poor and unfortunate of o:irth, whom we have 
** always with us." 
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Their Bedrooms 

And the Folly of Them 

By Helen Campbell 



T^WO of them were already far more 
* familiar than Dr. Lawney desired. 
He had just left the second, and now, 
as he made his way under the great 
elms of the village street, wheeling more 
slowly for the moment, he christened 
them in his own mind Past and Present, 
adding : — 

** Of course there is a Future some- 
where. I should like to see the ideal 
bedroom for humanity. There is such 
a thing, but it means a kind of knowl- 
edge not yet taught in the schools. 
Past, Present, and Future.** 

At this point, some memory of his 
latest interview still stirring, he laughed 
aloud, spinning around a corner with 
such haste that the bicycle barely 
escaped a post. He was used to this, 
being, it was said, a reckless rider, to 
whom nothing ever happened, and now 
he laughed again, to the astonishment 
of a quiet cow peacefully feeding on a 
pretty lawn, and lifting large, inquiring 
eyes to this erratic rider. 

The village had somewhat resented 
his adoption of a wheel. Up to almost 



sixty years old, over thirty of which 
had been passed as practitioner among 
them, they had been accustomed to see 
his buggy, and a succession of fine 
Morgans, each one more frisky than 
the last. Dr. Lawney, however, so 
stated the case that the old squire was 
moved to privately try his grandson's 
wheel behind the barn, into which he 
presently retired to meditate on the un- 
certain nature of the machine. 

' * I have had no use, to speak of, of 
my legs for twenty-five years,'* Dr. 
Lawney had said, looking down specu- 
latively on those long and well-shaped 
members. ** I weighed two hundred 
and I sat in that buggy from morning 
till night, never moving except to get in 
and out. Now I weigh one hundred and 
seventy, which isn't bad for a six-footer, 
though it ought to be less. But you 
see pedaling keeps me hungry as a 
hunter. It has given me also some 
new views as to roads ; but I shall talk 
to the road commissioners as to that.'* 

Dr. Lawney' s specialty was nervous 
prostration, a form of practice he de- 
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tested, but which seemed to gravitate 
to him naturally. Patients came even 
from Boston, and settled down to be 
cured, and he had been urged to put 
up a sanitarium and make the village 
famous. His outspokenness was shock- 
ing, but in spite of it they came, and 
the village itself, after a period for inves- 
tigation and comprehension of the mys- 
terious malady, proceeded to develop 
a case or so on its own account. It 
was from one of these he had come. 
To another he was going ; and a third, 
as he took for granted, was waiting for 
him, since the call on the slate had been 
signed, ' ' Althea Sunderland. ' ' 

** Some sentimental old maid, I'll bet 
my hat ! ' * he grumbled, as he laid 
down the slate ; not reflecting that the 
patient had not named herself and 
might be the victim of a less obnoxious 
disorder. It was a busy morning, how- 
ever, and he had flown from one to 
another, beginning with the Widow 
Hopkins in the Hollow. 

Why the Widow Hopkins had de- 
cided to go to bed permanently, the 
village was not certain. It ran in the 
family, it is true. A bedridden grand- 
mother or father had always given oc- 
cupation to the maiden members of the 
Hopkins family, and it was taken for 
granted to be essential. But the widow 
had been singularly alert and energetic 
till a few months ago, nor had Dr. 
Lawney determined how far she needed 
to be otherwise at present. Later on 
he would know, and, if necessary, tell 
her the result of his thinking. 

The widow's bedroom had been her 
mother's before her ; a large square 
room, with southern and western win- 
dows ; an immense, high-posted ma- 
hogany bed, with pieces of solid 
mahogany furniture that would have 
wrung the heart of the collector who 



saw and could not gain possession of 
them. Between the windows stood an 
old secretary, on the top of which rested 
the white hat and gloves her father had 
worn, his ivory- topped cane on the 
floor at the side. It was a stately and 
handsome room of the old time, but 
Dr. Lawney never entered it without 
speculation as to just how many years 
the feathers in the bed had been used ; 
if the widow ever hung it out to air. 

This question was presently settled 
by the widow herself, who remarked 
one day that if the sun didn't hurt 
feathers she would like to put her pil- 
low out in it. It seemed to smell kind 
of old-fashioned. 

* * What does it do to them ? ' ' said 
Dr. Lawney, pricking up his ears for 
the new theory. 

* ' Why, Doctor ! don' t you know ? 
It sort of brings 'em to life again. 
That's what my mother always said, 
and we never let the sun shine on them 
or the beds either. ' ' 

Dr. Lawney looked about the room. 
The lounge at the foot of the bed, also 
feather filled, the cushions of the great 
chair, covered with old fashioned chintz, 
each and all had the smell, close, acrid, 
heavy, that he had often noted in old 
hou.ses without quite understanding its 
origin. The windows, though it was 
June, were open only an inch or two. 
The widow could not bear air, but lay 
covered with comfortables, sunk in her 
deep featherbed, her anxious face look- 
ing from the borders of a deep frilled 
cap, the precise pattern of her mother's. 

"Jinny is at me off an' on to take up 
the carpet an' have everything outdoor 
a spell," the widow continued, plain- 
tively. " She's JJot notions, somehow, 
an' thinks I won't get better till I do. 
She's clean. She brushes up every 
morning, and goes over things twice, 
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the way I've taught her. But she'd 
like a high wind blowing through. The 
Hopkinses can' t stand air. They never 
could." 

* ' How long has the carpet been down, 
madam ? " 

*' Mother wouldn't have it up because 
it was so tender, and I sort of feel the 
same, Doctor. I darn it right down on 
the floor and just keep it clean. 

'* How long?" 

'*Why, it's twenty years since she 
died, just about. I should say twenty- 
five years, or more. I can' t recollect. " 

* ' Twenty-five good reasons then for 
your going to pieces, ' ' said the Doctor, 
in his pleasantest voice. " My dear 
woman, if you want me to see you out 
of this and into health again, you must 
turn this room out of doors. There 
isn' t a thing in it that does not need to 
soak in sunshine for a week. And at 
the end of it, put your feathers in the 
garret and get a good hair mattress. 
In that way — ' ' 

It was at this point that the widow 
sat up in bed and shrieked, and Jenny 
ran in. 

* * I don' t want any such talk in here, ' ' 
the widow said, and her very cap frills 
were stiff with indignation. ' * What I 
want is good medicine and things kept 
quiet, and proper treatment for the 
sick. I want doses such as I'm used 
to, an' you gave 'em when you began, 
and not this talk you've taken up about 
air and water and nonsense that folks 
never thought of. I guess you'd as 
well stay away awhile, Doctor, and I'll 
send for you when I feel as if I could 
bear it, just because mother always 
thought so much of you." 

** Very well," the Doctor said, 
quietly. * * That' s all she needs, ' ' he 
added low, as he passed the weeping 
Jenny, and once in the air, took a 



draught as it were from the old apple 
tree by the window, now in full blossom, 
and mounting his wheel rode slowly 
toward the upper end of the village, 
pausing presently before an old-fash- 
ioned house set well back from the 
street, and which had been for nearly 
a year untenanted. The back door 
opened on the orchard, and front and 
back doors were both open, the scent 
of apple blossoms filling the air. Dr. 
Lawney paused again and drew de- 
lighted breaths. 

*' Come up, if you please ! " called a 
voice, clear, distinct, and of the quality 
he loved but seldom heard ; and he 
went up, to stop astonished at the door. 
He had known it long before ; a room as 
shut up and as full of poison as the one 
he had left ; a room from which more 
than one had been carried out to the 
graveyard just beyond the turn. Now, 
though there were rods across and sash 
curtains, they were pulled aside. Of 
windows there was no trace, and the 
waiting patient smiled as she noted the 
Doctor's amazed look. . 

* * I am neither insane nor a special 
case, such as you expect to find, I sup- 
pose," she said, with a little wince, as 
she tried to move a chair forward. * ' It 
is just a strain, I judge. I was explor- 
ing my territory, and, going down cellar 
in the half light, fell because of a loose 
board in the stairs, and have hurt my 
shoulder. I thought it only a bruise 
that I could attend to, but, after it began 
to swell, concluded I must call you." 

"It is a dislocation," Dr. Lawney 
said, after a moment of examination, 
' * and it has gone till you will suffer 
more than you should in having it set. ' ' 

'* Never mind. I am a trained nurse 
myself, and ought to have known in- 
stantly," said Miss Sunderland, seating 
herself. **Now, Doctor." 
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In another minute, with a sharp click, 
the bone was in place again, and Miss 
Sunderland, a little pale, said calmly : — 

" Please tell me something about the 
village. Doctor. I have come for rest, 
to this old house of my grandfather's, 
and know more about you than you do 
about me, since I am a renegade Sun- 
derland, and was born in England. 
You may remember that the oldest son 
went abroad and married an English 
wife? He came back at her death, two 
years ago, but was paralyzed a little 
after, as I am told all Sunderlands are 
by sixty. He has died and this is my 
patrimony. I am here investigating the 
ground and thinking of it as a possible 
summer home for some patients of mine. 
For my specialty, too, is nervous pros- 
tration, and I am coming to one con- 
clusion as to a good many of them. 

Dr. Lawney bent forward suddenly. 

" I am inclined to speak first, and 
then see if we are thinking the same 
thing," he said. " But I will not. 
What is it?" 

** Bedrooms," said Miss Sunderland, 
decisively. 

" I have said it for years," said Dr. 
Lawney, triumphantly, " but they won't 
believe me. You are the first woman 
with sense I have seen in the town. If 
it isn't one thing, it is another. I have 
been in two this morning, warranted to 
kill in due time anybody that inhabits 
them. The first belongs to a college 
girl, broken down from stupid ways of 
doing her work. I believe in the work 
if there is sense in the worker. This 
girl ate no breakfast, and sat uj) all 
hours, and hated exercise ; in short, 
evaded hygiene at every turn, naturally 
enough, because her mother had brought 
her up without il. She is at j)resent in 
a ' rose room,' a thing of scarves, and 
three sets of curtains, and white fur 



rugs on old rose carpet, and thirty- 
seven pieces of bric-a-brac on the man- 
tel. I counted them one day. The 
walls are a wilderness of all things that 
will hang, from a Japanese doll with a 
feather duster run through it, to gilded 
rolling pins, and dust pans, tied with 
bows and streamers. There are * shams * 
for everything, even to a sham to put 
over the clothes that ought to air all 
night. There are pillows enough to 
furnish a hotel, most of them embroid- 
ered, and this girl, when .she can sit up 
at all, embroiders more. Her mother 
likes them. In short, she is suffocating 
for air, and freedom, and doesn't know 
it. I wonder if you would take the 
case, when in good order again ? ' ' 

Miss Sunderland shook her head. 

*' I must have rest," she said. *' I 
do not want another case before Sep- 
tember. It is wearing work, and if I 
did not believe there were new methods 
to be tried I could not continue. But 
there are. There is absolutely no real 
need of this going to j)ieces, if the law 
were understood. Natural forces cer- 
tainly can work, and air and sunshine 
used as it was meant they should be, do 
half of it. The rest is a matter of the 
personal will and its development and 
regulation. ' ' 

" Have you turned faith curist? " 

" Not I. I believe in science too 
deeply. But there is a divine side to 
science which we are not to ignore. 
There are mysteries that will presently 
unfold. My theory is altering, but 
means more and more absolute faith in 
natural methods, and I have proved it 
in more than one obstinate case." 

"Think better of it and bring our 
college woman out into daylight," said 
the Doctor, earnestly. " She is worth 
it, but at j)resent life is a sham for 
her. It's a sham for all of them. This 
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business of ruffled and be-furbelowed 
bedrooms is another method of destroy- 
ing the American woman's constitution, 
and somebody has got to sound the 
alarm, and bring them back to common 
sense. Let me tell you about the other 
case. I have just come from it. * ' 

** This is an old town, as you know," 
he continued, as he ended the tale 
of the Widow Hopkins. **The best 
method would be a fire, and start agjain, 
but I can't quite bring that about. 
Now, if they had your notion." 

Dr. Lawney rose and faced the win- 
dows, spreading his arm as if to enfold 
the breeze that blew softly in. 






%. 



'* Flies will come presently, and'^en 
I shall tack up mosquito netting, ' ' said 
Miss Sunderland. "But now I would 
take away the whole front if I could, it 
is such delicious air to breathe. In the 
mean time I will think about the mat- 
ter, and, if you do not convert your 
college girl, will take her later on, per- 
haps. Somebody must stir the matter. 
Half of it is bedrooms, and the folly of 
them." 

'*I will stir it," said the Doctor. 
' * I know a writing woman who some- 
times does what I ask. She shall know 
what is going on, and say what she 
pleases." She has. 
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Child-Life in Foreign Countries— I 

CHINA 
By Laura Irving Heathfield 



/^^HINA is such a thickly-populated 
^"^ country that all cannot find room 
on the land to live, so many millions 
make their homes in boats on the large 
rivers. One observer says, * * The 
water baby opens its eyes on the sampan 
(boat), passes its watery youth there, 
is damply married there, and not infre- 
quently goes to a watery grave. ' ' One 
of the principal occupations of the men 
and boys who live on these boats is 
fishing, but, in their usual contradictory 
way, they do not fish with a hook and 
line, but with a kind of bird called the 
cormorant. These birds are fond of 
fish for food, and dive into the water 
after them. However, they are not 
permitted to enjoy their catch, as a 
metal ring or piece of string has been 
placed about the neck, thus making it 
impossible for them to swallow any 
but the smallest fishes. When a cor- 



morant has caught a fish it rises to 
the surface, the human fisher takes 
the booty, and the bird is sent for 
another. 

Boys are far more welcome in Chi- 
nese homes than girls, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons being that they can earn 
more money. If too many baby 
daughters are born, it is not considered 
a crime to destroy them, but a large 
family of sons is something to be de- 
sired, and parents blessed in this way 
are siipposed to be beloved of the gods. 
Girls are called ** Number One," 
'* Number Two," or " Number Three," 
but the little lords of creation are given 
names. 

No visitors are admitted to a home 
for a month after the birth of a child, 
and to signify that they are not desired 
a bunch of evergreen is suspended over 
the main entrance to the house. An 
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intending caller immediately recognizes 
the significance and passes on his way. 

At the end of a month the baby is 
bathed in water in which the leaves of 
the pomaloe tree have been boiled, his 
head is shaved, — usually by some old 
man, — and he is taken to a temple, 
where the father gives thanks for the 
birth of a son. The mother is not per- 
mitted to leave the house for a hundred 
days. Shortly after the ceremony at 
the temple the baby is taken for its 
first visit, and this must always be to its 
grandmother. The dear old lady gives 
the child a present, consisting of four 
chickens, two cabbages, and some rice 
husks ; the former signify her desire for 
his rapid growth, and the latter that he 
may become an eminent scholar. 

He is never placed in a chair until he 
is four months old, and is then taught 
to sit alone in a singular way ; soft 
molasses candy, which has been pro- 
vided by the grandmother, is placed on 
a chair, Master Baby is placed on the 
candy, and in this way is stuck to the 
seat ; he soon learns to sit alone, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for a nurse to be in 
constant attendance. On the little man' s 
first birthday he is dressed in a red 
frock, placed on a table on which are 
tools, money, pens, paper, books, 
brushes, etc., and the object he first 
touches indicates his future occupation. 

Almost every male in China can read 
and write, but except in the southern 
provinces education is not considered 
necessary for girls. In some of the 
missions girls are now being taught to 
read and write and to make their own 
clothes, which consist of loose trousers, 
a jacket, and embroidered shoes. Boys 
are sent to school at the age of six, and 
the teachers are usually men who have 
taken a degree. It is the universal 
custom for parents to give a dinner to 



the schoolmaster on the day their son 
first enters his school. Each boy is 
provided with a desk and chair, and 
these are placed far enough apart to 
prevent conversation between pupils 
during school hours ; the master gives 
the pupil a task to learn ; when it is 
mastered he takes his book to the in- 
structor, bows low as he presents it, 
and then, turning his back, recites what 
he has memorized. If the lesson is 
considered sufficiently well learned, the 
meaning is explained to him, but this is 
never done until he has first learned 
the words. As all the scholars study 
aloud, so that the master may know 
that they are not wasting time, a Chi- 
nese schoolroom is not a place to be 
chosen for meditation. 

During the school course boys must 
not fly kites, play chess, or shutde- 
cock, or learn any musical instrument, 
as these recreations are thought to dis- 
sipate the mind ; the cane is freely used, 
and pupils are often severely punished 
for infringement of the rules or the pro- 
prieties. Bows are considered a great 
factor in Chinese courtesy, and polite- 
ness and filial devotion are among the 
lessons taught. Noble birth counts for 
much, but literary and scholarly ability 
count for more, and a poor man with a 
highly gifted and cultivated mind can 
aspire to and receive as high govern- 
mental distinction as persons of the 
noblest rank. 

The Chinese are not fond of athletic 
sports, their principal amusements being 
the flying of kites, and sometimes son, 
father, and grandfather join in this 
sport ; many of their kites are very 
fancy affairs, representing birds and ani- 
mals ; a game similar to battledore and 
shuttlecock is also a favorite, only in 
the place of the battledore they use 
their feet, often keeping the shuttlecock 
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in the air several minutes in this way. 
They are also much interested in the 
puppet shows, often to be seen in the 
streets or before the temples, in jugglers, 
conjurers, and the music of the singing 
women who wander about the streets. 
Chinese children are a sedate, old- 
fashioned set of youngsters, and take 
their plays and games in a serious way. 

The greatest festival of these people 
is at the New Year, and lasts for three 
weeks. In preparation for this event 
homes are cleaned, stores put in readi- 
ness, and accounts settled, so that 
nothing, when the New Year enters, 
will be left undone. Five ceremonies 
are always observed in families at this 
season. First, the sacrifice to heaven 
and earth ; second, the worship of the 
gods and idols belonging to the family ; 
third, the worship of deceased ances- 
tors ; fourth, prostration before liv- 
ing parents and grandparents ; fifth, 
the making of New Year's calls. This 
is a time of gayety, and many calls are 
exchanged, each guest being served 
with a cup of tea containing an olive or 
almond for good luck. The cities are 
decorated with red streamers, and the 
evenings are brilliant with fireworks and 
lanterns ; the fireworks represent moons, 
flowers, wheels, stars, and scenes in 
which emperors hold levees, troops 
are reviewed, etc. 

Parents have absolute control over 
their children, and sometimes in anger 
beat them to death, drown them, or 
even sell them as slaves. If a son 
should prove unfilial he would either be 
publicly whipped, or placed in the 
**gangue,*' which is an instrument of 
torture similar to the stocks that were 
used in olden times ; but, to use the 
words of Mr. Doolittle, ** If a son 
should murder his parents, either father 
or mother, and be convicted of the 
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crime, he would not only be beheadecp' 
but his body would be mutilated aira 
cut into small pieces, his house would 
be razed to the ground, and the earth 
under it would be dug up for several 
feet in depth ; his neighbors living on 
his right and left would be severely 
punished ; his principal teacher would 
suffer capital punishment ; the district 
magistrate would be deprived of his 
office and disgraced ; the prefect, the 
governor of the province, and the vice- 
roy would all be degraded three degrees 
in rank." 



The little women of the higher rank 
in China have very small feet, but Dame 
Nature is not responsible for this, as at 
the age of six the child's feet are tightly 
bound from the ankles to the tips of 
the toes, which are turned under, the 
fleshy part of the heel is pressed for- 
ward, and all so tightly bandaged that 
circulation and growth are impeded ; 
the pain is excruciating for a time, and 
the cries of the sufferer almost continu- 
ous ; about three years are required for 
feet to attain the fashionable shape, and 
the length must not exceed three inches. 
Many can hardly walk at all, and cases 
have been known where these poor 
creatures have perished in flames, the 
little feet being unable to carry them 
from the burning building. Far hap- 
pier in this respect are the girls on the 
river boats, for their feet are left as 
nature made them, and in many cases 
very pretty ones they are, too, and they 
can run, and jump, and frolic as easily 
as our maidens. 

In accordance with a Chinese custom, 
let us, in leaving thesQ almond-eyed 
children, invoke for them the care and 
protection of * * Mother, ' ' the guardian 
goddess of children, whether their 
homes be on the land or in the boats 
on the rivers. 
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Kitchen Economy in France 



By Mrs. Moses P. Handy 



'T'HERE is a saying to the effect that 
* a French family can live in com- 
fort upon what an American family of 
the same size wastes ; and while this is 
a strong way of putting it, there is no 
doubt that in every American house- 
hold many things find their way to the 
slop pail which in France would reap- 
pear in the guise of toothsome dishes. 
For example, I have eaten a delicious 
soup made from the water in which 
spinach had been boiled and the bones 
of a small chicken from which every 
particle of meat had apparently been 
removed. Economy is a cardinal virtue 
in France ; and the thrifty housewife 
saves on everything ; not a scrap of 
meat, of bread, or of cold vegetable, is 
thrown away. Dainty r6chaufif6s, crisp 
croquettes, salads, etc. , are all concocted 
from materials which many an Ameri- 
can housewife, who regards herself as a 
model of economy, would reject as not 
worth keeping. Every drop of the 
water in which either meat or vegeta- 
bles have been boiled is kept to form the 
basis of soup, so exquisitely flavored 
that one forgets to question whether it 
is nourishing or not, having full evi- 
dence of its appetizing qualities. Still, 
the French as a rule do not season food 
highly, the result is chiefly accomplished 
by the judicious use of herbs. They 
use many of these to which the Ameri- 
can cook is a stranger ; for instance, the 
marigold, which is quite as popular in 
France as either sweet marjoram or 
summer savory is with New England 
housewives. No dinner, however sim- 
ple, is complete without a salad, and it 
may be fairly said that ' * every herb 



bearing seed, which is upon the face of 
the earth," has its place in the French 
cuisine. They say in England that a 
French cook will make ten dishes from 
a nettle top, and certainly dozens of 
things which we regard as worthless 
weeds find ready sale in the markets of 
Paris, and a place on French tables. 
Of late years we have learned to value 
the dandelion, which, boiled green like 
spinach, or bleached for use as a salad, 
has from time immemorial been a stand- 
ard dish with French epicures, who like 
it none the less because French physi- 
dans advise its use as second only to 
spinach from a medicinal standpoint. 
The little tongue-shaped leaf, which 
springs up so freely on freshly tilled 
ground in the United States that it is 
properly known as the corn weed, is 
also highly valued for food, both cooked 
and raw, the preference being as a salad 
with plain dressing, while the leaf is in 
its first tenderness. The peppergrass 
is yet another favorite, and the sorrel 
which, indigenous with us everywhere 
east of the Rocky Mountains, is looked 
upon as a harmless weed, sometimes 
chewed by children, is a delicacy in 
Paris, where it forms the foundation of 
one of the most delicate of cream soups, 
and serves also both as a salad and a 
garnish for meats. 

The French cook accomplishes mir- 
acles with that bugbear of the American 
housewife, stale bread. She would con- 
sider it an actual sin to throw away a 
single crust, and always keeps an abun- 
dant supply of bread crumbs for frying 
bits of meat and the numberless cro- 
quettes which are among her special- 
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ties. Bread puddings in France are as 
light as foam, while the flavoring and 
the sauce (the French excel in sauces) 
make them something to be remem- 
bered by the tourist who has partaken 
only of the heavy English puddings 
made from the same basis. The French 
man or French woman regards cooking 
as a science, and behaves accordingly. 
They cook everything and anything so 
that all the best qualities are brought 
out, and make most delicious viands 
of most unpromising materials. Rump 
steaks as served in the restaurants of 
Paris are more toothsome and tender 
than porter house in most other places. 
The French chef broils his steak over a 
charcoal fire, glowing red, and so ma- 
nipulates it that every inch is equally 
broiled, turning it so dextrously that all 
the juices are retained. The perform- 
ance resembles the feats of a presti- 
digitateur. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
not a bit of dripping is ever wasted in 
a French kitchen. The perfection of 
French fries is due chiefly to the fact 
that plenty of ^at is used, and that the 
thing fried is wholly immersed. This 
fat is carefully kept for the purpose, 
clarified as often as necessary, and used 
again and again. 

Fuel is extremely expensive in France, 
and the strictest economy is observed 
with regard to its use. French cooking 
stoves are made with several holes on 
top, so that one, two, or half a dozen 
separate fires may be built, according to 
the number of dishes to be cooked, and 
the charcoal fire is extinguished as soon 
as its work is done. 

A great aid to kitchen economy is 
the fact that one can buy the exact 
quantity of whatever article of food is 
required, no matter how small. Every- 
body does this, and the dealer is as 



gracious over the purchase of an ouncj 
of flour, or a sou's worth of tea or 
coffee, as the American grocer is in sell- 
ing pounds. No one is ashamed to ask 
for a single slice of lemon, or for the 
wing or the leg of a fowl ; indeed, it is 
quite an ordinary thing to see a French 
woman buying the head and feet of a 
chicken for soup. Fruits and vege- 
tables are usually sold by weight, and 
eggs also ; which is much the fairest 
way, both to purchaser and vender. 
Large helpings at table are considered 
bad form. The French are an abstemi- 
ous people, and children are taught that 
it is ill-bred to take more of anything on 
their plates than they are sure to eat, 
and the habit holds when they are men 
and women. It is a common affair for 
the hostess at a dinner party to arrange 
with her fruiterer to take hack, when 
the feast is over, any fruit which is not 
eaten, and a millionaire host will some- 
times laughingly assure his guests that 
they need have no scruples at partaking 
freely of the fruit, since it was raised in 
his own hothouses, and cannot be re- 
turned * ' on account. ' ' A single slice 
of canteloupe, the quarter of a pear, or 
the half of a peach or apple, is often 
served as a portion at very swell din- 
ners ; it is only fair to say that this 
small amount probably costs more 
money than the lavish helpings at 
American tables. 

Waste of any kind is condemned ; a 
weakness of the nouveaii riche, which is 
disdained instead of admired. "We 
are taught economy as a religious duty, ' * 
said the wife of a rich man who had 
been accustomed to wealth from her 
cradle ; "if there is no need to save for 
ourselves, we should do so in order 
that we may give to others. The good 
God will not forgive us if we waste the 
food which should feed his poor, or the 
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wealth which should clothe and shelter 
them. 

Everybody saves. The millionaire 
does not light a fire in his office unless 
it is cold enough to render it necessary. 
The well-to-business man rides down 
town on the omnibus instead of calling 
a cab, although the cab service in Paris 



is good and not dear. The French 
woman takes excellent care of her 
clothes, be she rich or poor ; and al- 
though Paris is the most expensive of 
cities to the wealthy tourist, there is no 
place in the world where more can be 
done with a little money, provided one 
knows how. 



The Best Way 

In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 

By Hester M. Poole 



A FTER midsummer heats have fled, 
'**' beautiful, dreamy, sad-eyed Octo- 
ber is welcome. Wreathed with autumn 
leaves she comes, and twined about her 
are garlands of wild flowers, the latest 
of the season. Out of her cornucopia 
she pours a store of ripened fruits and 
nuts, and lures us out to enjoy them in 
the fading sunshine. Let us obey and 
wandering far afield gather life and vigor 
with which to meet the coming winter. 

October luncheons can be made most at- 
tractive. Stone jars may be heaped full of the 
purple aster and golden- rod, at least in the 
earlier part of the month. In all places the 
bright hectic leaves of the maple, the crimson 
of the woodbine and sumach may be procured, 
and various other growths that are extremely 
decorative. As all wild things quickly wither 
indoors, it will be needful to have them 
gathered on the morning of the luncheon. 
Large boughs heaped in the corners of the 
room, and richly colored vines and branches 
pendent from central chandelier, help to accen- 
tuate the color. Boughs of small, brilliant hued 
apples are extremely decorative. 

Where, happily, the luncheon giver is a 
denizen of the country, a central bed of moss 
and bright colored leaves may sustain and 
cover a basket of parti-colored fruit. Clusters 
of grapes, apples and late peaches, with bananas 
and oranges, should our northern beauties not 
suffice, when tastefully arranged, will furnish 
color harmonies to delight the most artistic eye. 
As for the menu, that is another matter and 
belongs not here. 

Winter fires, to last until the spring 
solstice, begin this month. All ^Ise house- 



holders, long ere this, have had furnaces, 
heaters, and ranges cleaned and put in order 
and coal laid in to last through the winter. To 
use coal economically and get the most heat 
from it, is a science. When not understood, 
fire linings and bricks are broken and burned 
out, the fire box choked with ashes and 
clinkers, and a continual but ineffectual punch- 
ing goes on. 

To kindle any £re, small sticks should 
be laid across each other, basket fashion, with 
paper below. See that the drafts and dampers 
are all open, the upper front check closed, and 
apply the match before a bit of coal is put upon 
the wood. When it has begun to burn well, 
put on one shovelful, allowing the air to pass 
through unchecked so as to kindle that. In a 
short time more may be added, then more, and 
when the coal begins to glow red, shut one 
draft, then another. 

Turn out of doors the first person who dares 
to dream of using kerosene to help start a fire. 
And severely admonish her who persists in 
filling the fire box to the top of stove or range. 
That is the way to burn out or crack the stove 
and to destroy the firebrick. Besides, it chokes 
the draft, causing less heat to be given out. A 
hot fire is a clear fire, with the draft coming un- 
checked through the bottom damper. The 
persons who boil their tea are the same that fill 
the range as full as it will hold, and, when it 
fails, as it then must, to give out the needed 
heat, take off the cover and punch and poke it 
down from above, thus crowding the coal into 
a still more compact mass. Such a cook has 
her range speedily filled with clinkers and wastes 
much fuel. 

A neglected range implies ignorance and 
indifference. How many there are who com- 
plain of a poor oven, yet allow soot to accumu- 
late above and below it, no census has estimated. 
I have seen a stove about to be discarded as 
worthless, which, on examination, disclosed a 
thick blanket of ashes and fine coal over the 
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oven, while from below it the mistress took two 
quarts of soot. Yet the cook declared that she 
had lately "claned it clane.*' After that the 
oven baked satisfactorily. Neglect means poor 
cooking and waste. Clinkers, too, should be 
watched for in the fire box, and broken ofE as 
soon as they appear. 

It is a too common fashion to fill the range, 
leave the dampers all open, and let the fire bum 
as it will till it is reduced to debris. Then 
dump in more coal or throw in some kindlings 
first, and continue as before. On the contrary, 
the fire should be watched and a little coal added 
at a time, with the dampers only opened before 
meal time. In this way alone can a good fire 
be economically maintained. For a young 
housekeeper it is needful to note these things. 
Otherwise the ashes will be half coal, to the 
detriment of the household exchequer. In one 
place a young but thrifty man maintains his 
kitchen fire from the ash-heaps of neighbors, 
who, neglecting small economies, continually 
complain of poverty. 

Filling for cracks in a range is made 
by taking common wood ashes, adding an eighth 
or more the quantity of salt, mixing the whole 
to a thick paste with cold water. Fill the crack 
and, usually, the filling will remain until the 
stove is useless. Should it crumble out, ** try, 
try again.** Blacking can be applied to it as 
well as to the stove 

Human draughts as well as stove 
draughts need attention in the autumn. The 
body has its fuel, its burning, termed oxida- 
tion, and its waste, or secretion, which corre- 
sponds with ashes. At the approach of cold 
weather, more heat is needed, while its millions 
of tiny windows, known as the pores of the 
skin, instinctively contract in order to keep in 
the heat. Out of these crevices or pores flow a 
great deal of waste, to which is added the waste 
from the kidneys, the intestines, the lungs, and 
the liver. At the approach of cold weather 
and the partial closing of the pores, more work 
is thrown upon the other organs of excretion. 
The colder air of autumn and winter contains 
more oxygen, which is fuel, and usually per- 
sons eat more food or heartier food than in 
summer. Consequently waste material (ashes 
and clinkers) accumulate in the system and 
some provision must be made to dispose of them. 
Unless this is done, then follow colds, coughs, 
chills, headache, languor, rheumatism and a 
host of other evils. 

The great purifiers are fresh air, bath- 
ing, and care that all the avenues of the body 
are open. Should we do this it might be bad 
for drug stores, but better for general well- 
being. Pure air removes from the blood its 
impurities or ashes, and produces heat. Cold 
air is concentrated and helps nutrition as well 
as provides fuel. A great deal of poisonous 
gas passes off through the breath, and its re- 
tention is the most fertile cause of disease. 
Small animals, like mice, soon die if inclosed 
in a vessel from which the air has been ex- 
hausted and replaced with the 'human breath. 
A prominent physician declares that "there is 



no night air so cold nor air so damp or pestileni^ 
tial that it is as health -destroying as that whicK^ 
has once been breathed.'* To which it may be 
added that often bad air produces the symp- 
toms of malaria. Nature's quinine is procura- 
ble in the breezes of heaven. 

A stove or a furnace fire bums up 
life-giving properties, so that the house mistress 
must never forget to ventilate every occupied 
room. One good way, whenever the family 
withdraw from the living room, is to open one 
window from the top and one from the bottom, 
and close them upon re-entrance. A few 
moments at a time will produce such a draught 
as to change the air. Whatever loss of 
heat results is more than made up by renewed 
vigor. In one handsome house, the head of 
which is a man of great literary repute, I have 
often been made dizzy and nauseated by the 
filthy re-breathed air of the spacious parlor. 
More than once, before the appearance of the 
house-mother have I opened a window, and 
apologized for the act upon her entrance. Need- 
less to say the lovely, fragile mistress was a 
life-long sufferer. 

Another way is to provide pieces of board 
as long as the width of the windows and from 
one to four inches wide. They are to be placed 
under each lower sash, when the air rising be- 
tween that and the upper sash will not fall 
directly upon the inmates. It is a clumsy 
makeshift, waiting for the inventor who will 
give us perfect means of ventilation. Mean- 
time the olfactories of sensitive people are out- 
raged upon entering many a beautiful home, 
while few are they who know anything about 
decent ventilation in a sleeping room. 

Don't bathe your little ones too 
much in cold weather. They should be kept 
cleanly. But their lives may oe washed away 
by the over-scmpulous mother. Science has 
affirmed what intuition long ago discerned, that 
the body exhales a certain imponderable atmos- 
phere which, for the lack of a better term, may 
be designated as magnetism. To continually 
wash that away, is to deplete the vitality. 
Neither should the under clothing be too fre- 
quently changed. Understand, zealous young 
house-mother, this is no plea for filthiness. 
But your experienced physician will assure you 
that many a washed out, feeble, anaemic little 
one is injured by too much bathing. A sensi- 
tive, delicate little neighbor of mine used to cry 
and resist his mother at his daily bath and 
change. Finally a shrewd old country woman 
said to her : ** You wash away the life of Victor. 
Give him some sand to play with, don't put him 
in a tub but give him a quick, tepid sponge 
bath three times a week and you'll see how he 
picks up." The result justified the warning. 
To which it should be added that the tempera- 
ment and blood-making power of child or adult 
should always be studied. No thin-blooded, 
cold person can stand the amount of bathing 
which is demanded by one having strong 
vitality and the power of rapidly making rich 
red blood. 
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^be cure for a cold, to use an Irish bull, 
iy to prevent it. If it be caused by overfeeding 
or too rich food, the more common cause, the 
circulation is obstructed by the debris or ashes 
which accumulate more rapidly than they can 
be disposed of. This is a fact of whicn too 
many people are ignorant. Nature, the divine 
p>ower within us all, too little understood, is our 
only cure. All other efforts are only aids. 

To feed a cold and starve a fever, is 

a dangerous maxim. At the first sign of a 
cold, the padent ought to take a rapid hot bath 
in a warm, well- ventilated room, then remain 
covered in bed, with hot water at the feet, for 
several hours. Darken the windows, court 
sleep and fast, save only from drinking warm 
broth or gruel, until unpleasant symptoms sub- 
side. Nor should there be mental or physical 
exertion. Then all the vitality can go to re- 
storing circulation and throwing off that waste 
material which, retained, is absolute poison. 
To eat in this condition is to add the proverbial 
straw to the camel's back. 

Water treatment, intelligtetly used, is 
the best aid to nature. Mark the word '* intel- 
ligently. '^ Cold water applied continuously to 
any inflamed part checks the circulation of 
blood. If applied transiently it increases it. 
By constant cold applications to the hot head 
or to the throat in croup, the evil can be 
checked. The cold cloth must be covered with 
a dry one, and renewed as soon as it grows hot. 
A frequent gargle of cold salt water will often 
cure a sore throat. In cases of rheumatic 
attacks, apply cold cloths to the affected parts, 
and entice the blood away from them by keep- 
ing the remainder of the body warmly covered. 

Hot footbaths, with the addition of salt, 
at the same time keeping the hands plunged in 
hot water, are excellent to harmonize the dis- 
turbed circulation, while, if the head be hot, 
cold applications are necessary. At th^ same 
time the bowels should be kept open by gentle 
laxatives and perfect repose maintained. 

Wbere fever supervenes, gently sponge 
the patient with coolish water, keeping the body 
well covered, and renew whenever the bath 
feels grateful or the fever rises. If the invalid 
is strong, a full bath in the tub with water cooler 
than the body, as often as fever comes on, will 
usually completely break it up. Give plenti- 
fully of cold water to drink, see that the air is 
fresh, and by these simple natural means save 
many a valuable life. 

A COUgb simp, — The more children — 
and grown people, too — stay cooped up over 
the fire and bundle up when they go out, the 
more susceptible to colds they are. They are 
like spindling plants in a close room. Yet 
with overfeeding or wrong feeding, especially 
with a superfluity of sweets, to which, as a 
nation, we are given, there are often epidemics 
of coughs. Whether these are cough bacteria 
or it be through sympathy or suggestion, as is 
the fashion now to believe, an entire neighbor- 
hood indulges in a kind of continuous cough- 
ing chorus. This sirup I have seen cure 



where, for weeks, all other simple medicines 
have failed. Yet I firmly believe that proper 
food, good ventilation, with gargles and throat 
applications of cold salt and water, covered 
with a dry cloth, every night, would soon cure 
these coughs. To make it: Procure five cents* 
worth each of gum arable, white rock candy, 
licorice, antimonial wine, and paregoric. To 
all, save the two latter ingredients, add one 
pint of water, and slowly simmer until the mix- 
ture is reduced one half. Then add the wine 
and paregoric, bottle, and administer a tea- 
spoonful two or more times a day, according 
to the severity of the cough. This is a well- 
tried valuable recipe. 

To make poultices, — When there is con- 
gestion not to be relieved by simpler means, or 
when one is afraid to rely upon hot water, 
p>oultices supply heat and moisture to the suf- 
fering parts. They are best applied in bags, 
which may be emptied and washed alternately. 
In placing them upon painful portions of the 
body, the bed clothing should not be raised to 
permit cold air to strike the flesh. Two pairs 
of hands should be in use, one to remove the 
old one, the other to instantly slip into place 
the new, when the first has slightly cooled. 
Ground flaxseed is the best p>oultice. To it, if 
the case is urgent, may be added a small portion 
of ground mustard. Pour on boiling water, 
stir to prevent lumps, and pour a quarter of an 
inch thick into a bag, or spread on folded 
cloths. This poultice may be varied by using 
instead of flaxseed either oatmeal, powdered 
8lipi>ery elm bark, bread and milk, or even 
onions or turnips thickened with com meal. 
A moist, penetrating heat that dissipates con- 
gestion is the desideratum. 

Window gardening, — This is the 
month to start an indoor garden. Shut out 
from the world of greenery during a long win- 
ter, let us cultivate a love of natural beauty. 
There is always a sunny window, if not a bay, 
where on a rustic stana or an old oilcloth-cov- 
ered table a more or less elaborate receptacle 
for plants can find room. 

The cheapest and simplest holder is an old 
tray, a large old platter, or even a huge tin dish, 
like a pan. To make it successful, line the 
receptacle with bits of broken pottery, then 
with small pieces of charcoal. Cover with rich 
leaf mold, leaving space at the top for a blanket 
of variegated moss. Before the last is adjusted, 
if not too difficult to procure, plant in the mold 
all the fine, fairy growths that flourish in moss. 
There are checkerberries, wintergreen, twin 
berries, and if they can be procured, even the 
hepatica and the anemone. In fact, take up 
bodily all the rich wild growth of the woodland 
and transfer it to your interior garden. On an 
old cracked platter I have fostered such a mini- 
ature indoor jungle as gave joy and sunshine to 
many a wintry, snowy month. And this was 
done without the posFibility of drainage. 

A more ambitious garden is made by 
lining with zinc a wooden box, the dimensions 
of which shall be determined by the place in 
which it is to stand. Several small apertures in 
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the bottom will secure health to larger plants, 
which are to have the same soil as has been de- 
scribed. In the center set the largest one, 
either a geranium, a cyclamen, a coleus, or a 
fern. With proper care and affection a maiden- 
hair will here all winter rear its graceful, feath- 
ery fronds. On either side set sweet alyssum, 
and near the edge ivy, tradescantia, and all 
those quick, hardy gro>\'ths that are so attract- 
ive. The heliotrope is hardy and a good 
bloomer, and the nasturtium can be readily cul- 
tivated. One winter the large central window 
of our library was filled with a magnificent 
solitary nasturtium, that climbing on trellis to 
the very ceiling, continued for weeks a glorious 
burst of tropical exuberance and color, through 
which the sunshine streamed as through a 
painted window. But that plant was the sole 
occupant of a pot, allowing no rival in its 
elevated throne. Yet, nasturtiums fringing the 
edge of a plant holder show the utmost grace 
and beauty.. . 

Of course a stand of separate plants, where 
one has room and time, give greater scope for 
foliage and blossoms. This description is in- 
tended for those who have little space and less 
time, yet who crave greenery and flowers. 

Glove cleaning. — The better the quality 
of kid, the easier the glove will clean. The 
suede or undressed kid, now so much worn, 
soon soils and roughens. For cleansing the 
best quality of the suede, put them on the hands 
and wash gently and repeatedly in fine corn 
meal, changing the meal as it becomes soiled. 

For the glazed kids, a slower process is need- 
ful. Take a saucer of new milk, a bit of white 
castile soap and some clean rags. With the 
glove extended smoothly over a pad of white 
cloth, dip a rag in the milk, squeeze it dry, and 
rub it on the soap. Rub the cloth lightly down 
the back and the fingers, cleaning a small place 
at a time, and being careful that the cloth is 
not too wet so as to dampen the glove. In 
fact the cloth must have a dry thick lather. 
Change the cloth, which will become rapidly 
soiled, and proceed with the gentle rubbing 
until the glove is nearly as good as new. 

Another way is to stretch one glove at a 
time on the hand, and just as the soap is used 
apply the refined benzine, which is procurable 
at the druggist's. The glove must not bo 
saturated with the lather or the benzine. Should 
you desire to avoid giving a case to the coroner, 
expose the benzine to the air as little as pos- 
sible, and never use it in a room where there is 
a fire. 

To restore the soft surface to the polished 
gloves, rub them thoroughly vnth talcum 
powder. Hang them in the shade a couple of 
hours and the unpleasant odor wnll all bj r - 
moved. 

To renovate clothing is the ordc r of the 
day in all families of economicLd tendencies. 
Woolen frocks should be ripped apart, shaken 
and brushed, and, if made of wool without ad- 
mixture of cotton, they may be washed like 
cotton cloth. That is, if the color h stable, 
such as black, dark blue, or dark red. In the 



latter case prepare a warm suds of castile so^^T 
strengthened with two tablespoonfuls of (^^vSx 
to two gallons of water. In this wash each 
breadth and piece separately, rubbing between 
the hands and not on a board. Use a second 
suds, rinse in lukewarm water, and squeeze the 
goods, not wringing it at all. Partially dry in 
the shade, and while still wet, iron on that side 
which will be the wrong side when the goods 
are re-made. A piece of old thin cotton, laid 
over the goods to rub the irons over first, ^A-ill 
absorb much of the moisture. If the work be 
done rapidly and thoroughly, all-wool goods 
will look nearly as good as new. Ordinary 
grease spots will be taken out as readily as from 
cotton, but other spots require treatment to be 
described in an ensuing article. Different treat- 
ment is required by cotton and by silk goods, 
also where spots are caused by acids or by 
alkalies. 

Novelties. — Sandwich tongs are among 
the latest additions to the new woman's collec- 
tion of silver. Larger and heavier than bon- 
bon tongs, they are used by the gloved hand to 
convey soft cake and sandwiches to the plate 
of the guest, when refreshments are served at 
social functions. Another novelty is the sand- 
wich tablet. A silver tablet bearing a card 
with either ** tongue," ** chicken," or ** ham," 
crowns the pile of corresponding sandwiches, 
and thus enables waiter or guest to readily 
choose that kind which is desired. 

Ice cream surprise. — With the approach 
of cold weather, a hot sauce with ice cream 
will prove acceptable to those devoted to this 
delectable dessert. As rich as it is toothsome, 
it cannot be recommended as a steady diet. To 
make the Surprise, boil one cup of water and 
one-half cup of sugar three minutes. Mean- 
while, in a separate dish, mix three tablespoon- 
fuls of grated chocolate and one of arrowroot 
(no substitute allowed) with two-thirds of a 
cup of milk. Add this to the first mixture, stir, 
and take from the fire after it has boiled three 
minutes. Add to the sauce a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla and serve in a small heated pitcher while 
still very hot. A little poured beside a serving 
of ice cream and on the same plate, gives an 
indescribably delicious flavor, as different as 
possible from that of ordinary chocolate cream, 
and far away its superior. 

Connndrnm salad. — The new woman 
in all ways tries to surprise her luncheon guests 
with original features. In one case each guest 
drew from among the salad leaves, with which 
she was served, a difficult conundrum. Passed 
from hand to hand around the table, with a 
small book and a pencil, each guest under her 
name transcribed her answer to the conundrum. 
At the close she who guessed the greatest 
number of answers, received a small prize. 

Home-made oilcloth. — An ingenious 
housekeeper, with wit more plentiful than con- 
tents of purse, devised the following mode of 
making kitchen oil cloth: Over the flooring 
was pasted a layer of heavy, stout manila 
paper, and when that was dry, a second layer. 
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On this was pasted a heavy small-figared, but 
inexpensive wall paper, made smooth and with 
figures perfectly matching. When this was dry 
it was covered with a coat of sizing and then 
with a coat of floor varnish. By an annual re- 
newing of the varnish, this home-made oilcloth 
will last several years. 

A banging garden on a small scale can 
be made as foUows: Soak a round piece of 
coarse sponge to expand it, then squeeze it 



perfectly dry. Place in the cavities the seeds of 
clover, millet, rice, barley, and grass, and hang 
it in a sunshiny window. Keep it constantly 
moist by sprinkling and it will shortly be a bail 
of lovely living green. Again, scoop out a 
portion of the bottom of a large carrot, leaving 
quite a thickness of shell. Suspend it bottom 
upward, fill with water, in which insert ivy and 
tradescantia. These will grow, while the 
feathery top of the carrot will lengthen and curl 
about the hanging basket. 



Parties and Pastimes 



Entertainment for the Winter Evenings 



National Diversions 

By Katherine E. Maxwell 

Flag Guessing 

I N a large city, where flags of all na- 
tions can easily be procured, it is 
more satisfactory to rent them, but for 
the majority of people the resources of a 
large dictionary are the only ones avail- 
able. The small cuts there may readily 
be enlarged and copied on sheets of 
white paper with colored crayons. 
Each is then numbered and pinned up 
on the wall. 

The guests are provided with cards 
numbered down one side, and are ex- 
pected to fill the vacant spaces opposite 
the figures with the name of the flag 
correspondingly numbered. 

The prizes should be articles in the 
design of a flag, and as the shops at 
present display an endless assortment 
of flag souvenirs, a choice can be easily 
made. Or the small silk flags now sold 
at so low a figure can by skillful fingers 
at home be fashioned into a dozen 
pretty and dainty devices suitable to 
the occasion. 

A National Musicale 

For a company of guests musically 
inclined, a diversion from the ordinary 



recital is made by having the national 
airs of various nations played or sung 
unannounced. In the place of pro- 
grammes, cards are distributed, and 
the guests are required to fill out the 
blank spaces with name or nationality 
as the selections are rendered. 

In some instances, where the national 
son.*^ is not familiar, other airs that are 
better known may be substituted, as 
"The Polish Dance,'' '^Swedish Wed- 
ding March," or even some folk songs 
given in the original tongue. 

A suitable programme would include 
" God Save the Queen," ** The Watch 
on the Rhine," '*Men of Harlaw," 
* ' The Marseilles, " * ' Star Spangled 
Banner," ** Blue Bells of Scotland," 
and * ' Dixie. ' ' Occasionally some na- 
tional dance could be introduced with 
great effect. 



A Lemon Party 

By Ethel E. Sleeper 

A N odd and pretty entertainment 
^^ was recently given at a country 
town. It was a novel way of collecting 
money for a hospital, fund and netted 
quite a good sum, besides affording no 
little amusement, as being entirely out 
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of the ordinary line of fairs. The hall 
was first decorated with yellow cambric, 
windows and doors having draperies of 
the same with cheese cloth over them, 
those at the windows being tied back 
with yellow and white ribbons, while 
those at the doors were fastened to rods 
and hung in graceful folds. The stage 
was banked with yellow and white 
chrysanthemums. With the exception 
of the long tables used for the supper, 
there were no others visible. 

In each of the four corners of the 
hall stood an evergreen tree, and each 
tree was covered with large yellow 
lemons. At the foot of one tree was a 
card, with the words " for the bach- 
elors** ; a second said "for the 
maids" ; a third, "for the chil- 
dren" ; and a fourth, "for the 

PARENTS." 

Each lemon had a price attached, 
varying from ten cents to one dollar. 
The ten-cent lemons contained candy, 
toys, pencils, etc. Others bearing a 
higher price held knives, handkerchiefs, 
perfumery, and all sorts of odd notions, 
while the dollar lemons contained coffee 
spoons, nail files, sleeve links, stamp 
boxes, etc. , each article being of ster- 
ling silver. Of course these did not cost 
the price asked for them, yet as they 
were bought at wholesale the buyer got 
them as cheaply as he could have pur- 
chased them in any city store. 

The lemons were made of yellow 
flannel, cut into five sections, and sewed 
together in the proper shape. Through 
an opening in one of the seams, the 
lemon was stuffed with cotton, the 
present being concealed in this. 

At the lower end of the hall were 
long tables covered with white paper, 
and here the lunch was served. At 
each plate was a menu card the shape 
of a lemon and of a pale yellow color. 



In one end was tied a broad yellow 
satm ribbon. On the outside was 
printed, "A Lemon Party," while 
upon the reverse was the menu, which 
read like this : — 

Lemon Sandwiches 
Lemon Jelly with Whipped Cream 

Lemon Ice Cream 

Lemon Frappe 

Preserved Lemon 

Russian Tea 
Itemon sandwiches 

Trim the crust from a loaf of bread and put 
in a large covered dish and surround with lemon 
peel. Take a sufficient quantity of butter, cover 
with grated lemon, wrap in wax paper, and put 
in the covered dish with the bread, allowing 
this to remain over night. In the morning take 
out and rub the butter down until it is a little 
soft ; spread on the bread, adding gradually a 
little piece of the lemon and a small quantity of 
finely-chopped parsley. Put two slices of the 
bread together, and cut in the desired shape. 

The potted plants upon the table, as 
well as the flowers used in the decora- 
tions, were afterw^ards sold and added 
to the money for the lemons, and the 
supper gave a goodly sum as the total 
amount netted. 

A Literary Party 

By Sophie Hammond 

O ET four tables, at each of which place 
*^ four chairs, one ballot box, four lead 
pencils, and ninety-six slips of paper, 
in piles of twenty-four. Invite sixteen 
guests, and place one in each chair. 
Put a hostess in an armchair at one end 
of the room, and let her read, omitting 
answers, the following list, allowing 
two minutes for each question, at the 
end of which time each guest is to put 
a slip containing her own name and 
the title of a book as an answer into the 
ballot box. 

1. What kind of stock does a lumber mer- 
chant use ? ** Woodstock.'* Scott. 

2. If Havana had belonged to the successor 
of David, what would have blown up the 
Maine ? ** King Solomon's Mines." Haggard. 
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3. What were the daughters of Jefferson 
Davis daring the civil war ? ** Two Little Con- 
federates.'* Page. 

4. Who led the Caledonians to war ? ** Scot- 
tish Chiefs." Porter. 

5. People who haven't a fire in winter live 
in a — what? ** Bleak House." Dickens. 

6. If Leo XI n. had come from the Blue 
Grass State, what would he have been before he 
was made pope? **A Kentucky Cardinal." 
Allen. 

7. What might a Frenchman call the lower 
classes in Cuba ? ** Les Mis^ rabies." Hugo. 

8. What would a girl be who didn't like 
pretty clothes? «« Not Like Other Girls." 
Carey. 

9. What might a Hebrew peddler be called ? 
♦*The Wandering Jew." Sue. 

10. What is Cuba at present ? '* Under 
Two Flags." Ouida. 

1 1 . When does a man have the most fun ? 
** When a Man's Single."- Barrie. 

12. If an American were introduced to the 
wife of a duke to whom would he bow ? ** The 
Duchess." The Duchess. 

13. Where are the Spanish fleets ? ** Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea." Verne. 

14. What would a man have who was heir to 
twenty millions? "Great Expectations." 
Dickens. 

15. What do sailors use a search light to see? 
*' Ships that Pass in the Night." Harraden. 

16. If the sun should be eclipsed for a week 



what would be the result? ** Dark Days." 
Conway. 

17. What were a number of the New York 
Rough Riders ? ** Soldiers of Fortune." Davis. 

18. What is a prima donna who keeps en- 
gagements in many cities ? ** A Roman Singer." 
Crawford. 

. 19. What was Apollo? **A Fair God." 
Wallace. 

20. What do friends discuss after a separa- 
tion of years ? *' Auld Lang Syne." Maclaren. 

21. How is the fourth book of the gospel 
written? ** According to St. John." Rives. 

22. What are the chief faults of an English- 
man ? ** Pride and Prejudice." Austen. 

23. What is the result of having hot rolls for 
breakfast ? * * Butterflies . ' ' Allen . 

24. What were the Spaniards at the battle 
of San Juan Hill ? ** The Quick or the Dead.'* 
Rives. 

When done remove the ballot boxes 
and compare the answers with the list 
held by the hostess. To the posses- 
sions of the guest coming out best add 
one volume of Kipling, well covered ; to 
the one coming out worst one blank 
book. Then remove the lead pencils, 
scraps, etc., from tables, spread lunch 
cloths, and serve refreshments accord- 
ing to taste and length of purse. 



Mothers in Council-Ill 



In the Springfield (Mass.) Mothers' Club 



Poise 

By Jennie D. D. Smith 

CATIGUE is the surest overthrow of 
* poise. This one fact may contain 
our most valuable suggestion. Let us 
follow it. More frequent and effective 
rest. If need be, a simpler manner of 
living where and when we may. Being 
and doing just so much as we ourselves 
and those in our homes expect and ap- 
prove, without deferring to the whole 



world. Maintain individuality, for the 
truest unity is in diversity. Be your- 
self and approve yourself, subject to 
your ideal. " To his own conscience a 
man standeth or falleth. ' ' Fret not if 
others would have you more ; they do 
not know your limitations as you know 
them. I realize that these suggestions 
are not extensive enough to reach 
every thorn in the flesh ; work — the 
amount and kind for each ; the de- 
mands society and church and charity 
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make upon us ; the servant problem, 
etc. Each must in a measure be his 
own physician. 

It is important to note the good 
things resulting from poise ; — better 
motherhood, self-help and assistance to 
others, peace, power, just and kind 
thought and action, better view point. 
Could we each possess all of these in full 
measure we would be near to perfec- 
tion. Some of us will maintain that it 
is possible to be perfect on this plane. 
Certainly Christ showed us that it is 
possible ; but only, I believe, when we 
have fully acquired that power over 
bodily infirmity which he had, and that 
perfection of obedience to physical laws ; 
for attainment is easier the better poised 
we are physically. Let us grow as 
flowers grow, in a trustful way. Make 
use of all the good that comes to us, 
as they of sun, rain, dew. 



The Influence of Hymns 

By Helen E. Chamberlain 

/^UT of thirty people that answered 
^-^ ipy first question, *'What were 
your first hymns ? * ' one at three years of 
age was singing, ' ' I love to steal awhile 
away," and enjoyed it. Another at 
four years sang, * * I want to be an 
angel," and probably acted otherwise, 
if like most children. This hymn was 
also the first favorite of five others ; six 
testified that ** There is a happy land " 
was the first hymn learned and sung. 
The first hymns of many others were, 
** Nearer, my God, to Thee," ** Rock 
of Ages," *'I have a Father in the 
Promised Land " (which one child took 
literally, owing to the death of her 
father), and Moody and Sankey hymns 
galore. 

To the second question, '*What 
hymns did you like best? " the answer 



was generally the same as to the first 
question. The third question was, 
' * How did you learn them ? ' ' Most of 
the hymns were learned at home in the 
family and at Sunday school, and often 
in primary schools. One child learned 
hymns from hearing her grandmother 
sing them at twilight — the hour she 
always spent with her. 

Regarding the ideas imbibed from 
the hymns, one remembers thinking it 
was ' * very desirable to be an angel and 
go to Heaven." Another thinks she 
gained a sense of security from hymns, 
and many formed ideas of God's love, 
and care, and protection — valuable 
ideas for children — and one says that 
hymns gave her those ideas where Bible 
words had utterly failed. 

We cannot tell how early the pleas- 
ing sense of musical cadence affects a 
child. In some children it is blended 
with the earliest recollection of life at all 
— * * cradled in song, " as it were. We 
may be sure that the hearing of musical 
sounds and singing in association with 
others are for the child powerful influ- 
ences in awakening sympathetic emotion 
and pleasure in associated action. 



Literature, Morals, Imagination 

By Rose Garland Dutton 

CROM my data I conclude that in 
* the case of our childhood the story 
telling and reading were left largely to 
chance. I think we must not fail to 
recognize, however, how much we owe 
to the wisdom and good sense of our 
parents in this chance education of 
ours. It is very easy, looking back, to 
see mistakes and to find fault ; but we 
who tread consciously will be also 
weighed in the balance and, I doubt 
not, found wanting. 
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Much as I appreciate my privilege to 
live in an age when the mother and her 
child are hallowed by noble thought, I 
can but fear that I may be led into a 
too intentional life. We read the pur- 
pose novel, we see the purpose play, 
we introspect and retrospect, and pro- 
pose to make ourselves and our chil- 
dren into what we choose. This is 
apt to lead to self-deception and arti- 
ficiality. 

The early period of the child's life is 
the mother's golden opportunity. I 
believe that the mother's influence 
through her stories can be purposeful, 
conscious, to the great advantage of 
the child. The years are not many 
when we can gather them at our knee 
and hold them spellbound by whatever 
tale we will. All too soon they must 
choose for themselves. We shall then 
see the blossoming of the seeds planted 
by our own hands. 

Shall we plan our children's intro- 
duction to the world of literature, or 
shall it be left to chance ? Shall we 
feed his soul, or simply entertain him 
with an old tale because it is old, or a 
new volume because it is ' * just out ' ' ? 

Books, I believe, could be our 
strongest ally in helping the child 
through the various stages so puzzling 
to us. He will help himself to what he 
needs, and it behooves us to have at 
hand that which is wholesome as well 
as satisfying. 



M 



Education of Girls 

By Jeanne Josephine Starr 

Y first question, "What prepara- 
tion had you for home-building, 
and how did you get it?" brought out 
the fact that all the women but one con- 
sidered their education for the home in- 
adequate, three even going so far as to 



say that they had lacked its very ele- 
ments. This general dissatisfaction 
seems to me a most healthful sign, be- 
cause it denotes an active (in some 
cases even an aggressive) frame of 
mind, women resolutely acknowledging 
their shortcomings and setting about 
giving their girls what they themselves 
lacked. This dissatisfaction, so deep 
and earnest, itself foreshadows better 
things to come. 

The question brought out the further 
facts that the home was the place where 
such education had been usually given 
— only two mentioning lectures at a 
seminary and a college which proved 
helpful — and that the mother had been 
the teacher par excellence, although in 
the majority of cases lacking system 
and definite purpose. The children 
were all allowed — indeed, made — to 
help in the home ; in their efforts, how- 
ever, they were always subordinated to 
some older person ; only in three or 
four cases was any responsibility laid 
upon the children, but in those cases 
with the best results for their later 
lives. Most of the knowledge con- 
nected with the home was acquired 
after marriage, with great difficulty and 
expenditure of energy and money, 
accompanied by innumerable failures 
incidental to all experiments. 

One reply may be quoted in full : 
'*In the home there was no definite 
plan laid by my mother for fitting us for 
homes of our own. I got quite a little 
incidentally. I helped to do almost 
everything about the house, though 
with no regularity. These little ser- 
vices helped me to begin to understand 
how a home should be cared for. I 
learned but little of the most healthful 
ways of preparing foods and all that is 
involved thereby. My knowledge of 
sewing was meager, I had little experi- 
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ence in the wise expenditure of money, 
knew nothing about what the training 
and care of children meant. ' ' 

The next question, *'What did you 
lack? could you have secured this? 
how?" elicits again a general com- 
plaint, almost all the mothers voicing 
it : lack of system and of thoroughness, 
which the mother, the home, ought to 
have provided. 

One mother says : "I lacked a plan. 
There is a best way for doing every 
kind of work. My way is naturally my 
mother' s way. I lack ' knowledge in 
every department of home- making. 
For instance, it is senseless to believe 
that my mother' s way of doing laundry 
is the best and only way ; yet it is my 
way. I have not studied and experi- 
mented on it personally, and have had no 
scientific instruction. Servants prefer to 
do things in the old way. I think instruc- 
tion should be given in all departments 
of housekeeping — the schools should 
give this. The art of dressmaking 
should be taught. Woman's work 
should be dignified enough to receive 
attention in the public schools. We 
do not respect our work ; we should if 
it received the scientific treatment that 
other subjects receive. ' ' 

Economy seems to be a difficult thing 
to acquire in American families, eight 
of the women feeling the lack of it very 
much. A great number do not know 
how to cook ; several are handicapped 
by their inability to sew. Three deplore 
that they lack everything connected 
with manual training. Three feel that 
they ought to have known more about 
themselves physically and about things 
pertaining to motherhood ; one feels 
that she lacked just what a genuine 
kindergarten, with all that it implies, 
would have given her. One mother's 



play instinct was never allowed to de- ^ 
velop ; she feels that it hampers her 
very much when trying to share her 
children's games. 

To the last question, **If you had 
girls of your own, or intrusted to your 
care, would you give them, generally 
speaking, the same education that you 
had ? or in what ways would you try 
to improve upon it ? " one reply may 
be quoted : — 

'* I shall make them feel the dignity 
of hand labor, and teach them not to 
despise household work, by beginning 
in early childhood to teach them to 
sew, to be orderly about their own pos- 
sessions, to take the responsibility of 
some light domestic duty, and hold 
them to its correct fulfillment. When 
they leave school or college I shall in- 
trust to them by degrees as much of 
the home management as possible ; but 
I shall insist on an early acquaintance, 
in childhood and girlhood, with some 
details of home-making ; because, how- 
ever brilliant a girl may be mentally, 
she needs the practical knowledge 
which the management of a home can 
best give, and if she acquires a distaste 
for household affairs through lack of 
habit and training, no amount of brains 
will help her over the knotty problems 
of domestic life, till she learns how to 
do things herself, and an early training, 
acquired almost unconsciously, will 
save hours of unhappiness. I know of 
so many college-bred women and teach- 
ers who loathe housekeeping, even in 
homes of their own, because they never 
learned how ; while to me housekeep- 
ing, because I understand it, is an inter- 
esting occupation — one which forms but 
a single item in my daily interests, be- 
cause I learned to systematize and then 
dismiss it. ' ' 
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Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 

By Mar(;arkt Bisland 



TT is proposed, here and now, to cast 
* all possible light upon the ever vital 
question of evening dresses that will be 
graceful, modern, and yet quite within 
the limits of modest means. Varieties 
of pretty goods beguile on every coun- 
ter, and the woman who can't squeeze 
from her income a cheerful light dinner 
or dancing toilet for wear in the now 
opening season of autumn and winter 
gayeties, is really a person of slight eco- 
nomic and artistic resources. One way 
to evolve a perfectly inexpensive but 
charming little frock is to make a choice 
in foundation goods from some of the 
valuable new silky linings that have all 
the quality and charm of the best Swiss 
taffeta and not its well-nigh prohibitive 
price. The best quality of percaline, 
light moirine, or thin mercered fabrics, 
can be had under thirty cents a yard 
and in every color that the chameleon 
can turn. In cutting a skirt for an 
evening gown, that is to make its ap- 
pearance on a variety of occasions, let 
there be a bit of train in the rear and 
some gathers about the placket hole. 
A graciously draped skirt also feathers 
the floor in front and at the sides and 
the under or sham skirt is finished by a 
finely knife-pleated flounce, pinked on 
the Q(\^e. 

This, by the way, is not set on at all 
in the way of that silly superfluity we 
once Wore called a dust ruffle. In real- 
ity it completes the length of the sham 
skirt, which is cut about ankle long, 
and this flounce adds the recjuired 
inckes on the cdgt^ that brings the sham 



almost to the floor. No braid or facing 
is used, for, according to the fashion we 
all dutifully follow nowadays, a per- 
fectly weightless under slip is required 
that the dress may hang and flow freely 
about the feet. 

An evening costume that is really 
nobly planned, and that is to say adap- 
table to every occasion, is so arranged 
that the body of it can be used with 
high or low neck. A waist cut out 
round, square, or heart shape on the 
shoulders and short in the sleeves should 
always be provided with a long-sleeved 
guimpe, hooking behind, and this of 
gathered net or coarse webbed lace. 

For just a trifle over fifty cents a 
yard it is now possible to purchase a 
light but exceedingly pretty quality 
of taffeta in stripes of rose, blue, or 
green with trails of wee pink buds run- 
ning between the colored lines. There 
is also a delicately lovely and really 
genuinely useful variety of nun's veil- 
ing in pale shades, showing bright 
silk i^olka dots ; there is as well a weave 
of Henrietta cloth almost as soft and 
diaphanous as crepe de chine, that is 
inexpensive, double width, and tinted in 
pearl pink, young leaf green, and cro- 
cus yellow; finally, mention must be 
made of the soft Japanese and Chinese 
silk in moonlight reflections of opalescent 
tones at sixty to sixty-five cents a yard. 

As to the question of trimming, that 
should not cause the least anxiety. 
Fringed ribbon in narrow, double-edged 
frills is one of this season's novelties 
used to border ruffles of net or silk; a 
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trimming of silk flower petals attached 
fringe- like to narrow b^b6 ribbon is 
another most effective garnishment, and 
to edge small flounces with narrow imi- 
tation Valenciennes or mechlin lace that 
has been dipped in tea to give it the 
proper time tint, is an ornamentation as 
popular as ever. On a plain surfaced 
net or silk the fashionable dressmakers 
are still using, with charming results, 
the long popular lace bow knots ; and 
nothing can be prettier than a blue 
China silk, or one in pale yellow, show- 
ing a garniture of small and large black 
lace true lover knots strewn upon the 
skirt. These knots can be purchased 
already made up and ready for applica- 
tion, or it is quite a simple matter to 



buy black Valenciennes insertion one s 
self and make the knots with one's own 
clever fingers, and then, by hand, make 
them fast to the silk surface. 

It is already announced in Paris and 
echoed in America that garnitures of 
flowers will be very much used in the 



elaboration of dancing dresses, and a 
sketch is given of a little French dress 
that any artful woman can copy with 
her own needle. A very pale pink silk 
muslin upon an equally faint tint of 
rosy lining was the foundation of the 
sweetly girlish toilet, and over the 
straight muslin skirt and simple full 
decollete bodice were sewed many par- 
allel lines of the narrowest lilac ribbon 
that can be bought. About the shoul- 
ders of the waist was fastened a ruche of 
pinkish lilac muslin violets in place of a 
bertha, and here and there on the body 
and down near the hem of the skirt 
small bouquets of the violets were 
tacked on. A lilac silk belt and big 
corsage bow of the same completed a 
costume that cost a very small sum and 
that was fit to be seen dancing at the 
smartest wedding ever given. 

A second suggestion for evening use 
and homemaking talent is offered this 
month for a girl who desires a simple, 
cheerful costume to wear to quiet din- 
ners, small informal dances, and yet is 
perfectly appropriate for the theater and 
for use on the days she is at home and 
pouring tea. A light weight taffeta in 
blue with lines and sprays as fine as 
frost work in black is what the goods 
should be of ; and the bottom of the 
skirt and overdress, the shoulder flounce 
and sleeve frill, are all made of taffeta 
edged with narrow tea-dipped Valenci- 
ennes. The collar and waist band of 
black liberty satin ribbon accord well 
with the figure in the silk and this cos- 
tume, made over percaline, gives all the 
effect of the richest goods having con- 
tributed to the sum of its charm. 

With low-necked gowns it is going 
to be the fashion this winter to wear 
fanciful, graceful shoulder scarfs made 
of chiffon, or silk muslin, or the cobweb- 
like liberty silk. They will all measure 
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about two yards and a half in length, a 
•lialf yard or three-quarters in width, and 
each will be edged with a full puff ruche 
of its own material, or a narrow, 
thickly gathered frill of lace. There 
is utility as well as beauty in these 



of styles in these soft, creamy-surfaced 
gloves to choose from. Some, and they 
are uncommonly pretty too, have the 
stitching down their backs done in a 
pale green, or faint rose, or delicate 
lilac silk, and you can select your stitch- 
ings to accord with the prevailing color 
in your costume; others, worked in 
white silk, show elaborate feather stitch- 
ing or a triple fern pattern is embroid- 
ered on the suede surface in white. 

There is a whole galaxy of pretty 
new inventions for use in throat decora- 
tion by night, and nothing is more orna- 






dainty adjuncts to evening toilets, for not 
only do they float and billow cloud-like 
about the shoulders at every motion of 
their wearers, but serve to check a tiny 
draught or ward off the wee chill that, 
at a sudden door or window opening, 
strikes an exposed throat or chest. 

Gloves to be worn at night used not 
to be regarded as modish unless they 
showed the highest glazed surface, but 
now oatmeal colored su^de is very 
much more die motnent, as the French 
dressmaker expresses it when she wishes 
to imply the very latest development in 
the art of dress. There are a number 
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mental and thoroughly up to date than 
a satin ribbon clasping the neck and 
barred, in three or five places, with 
narrow gem set slides. These slides are 
quite like those used on belts, and they 
are made especially for throat ribbons 
of lightest filagree gilt or silver and 
powdered with imitation turquoise, dia- 
monds, pearls, etc., and under one of 
the slides the ends of the ribbon invis- 
ibly fasten so that the throat is circled 
by a most decorative dog collar. 
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Sometimes in place of a satin ribbon, 
chiffon, in a becoming rose or blue, is 
threaded through three or four bright 
slides and its ends knotted in a full puff 
at the back of the neck, greatly to the 
advantage of the wearer. Chains of 
Roman pearls will not be worn in the 
great abundance of last year, and a girl 
with a very round, white throat can just 
as fashionably as with the slides circle 
the base of her neck with one row of 
pearls from the center of which falls a 
small pearl ornament. 

It is a great pity that the Pompadour 
should degenerate, as is the case with 
so many otherwise tasteful women, into 
a mere blowze of hair with loose hanging 
ends and tags. Numbers of sensible, 
tidy girls, under the very false impres- 
sion that it is modish as well as pictur- 
esque to show an artistic coiffure, dis- 
play by night as well as day an arrange- 
ment of head that resembles nothing so 
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much as the traditional Hurrah* s rfest^ 
It is the business of a careful fashioh 
writer to record that, though a soft, 
light coiffure is the mode, nothing is 
more hopelessly unstylish than a hair 
pin out of place or a lock that strays 
from the way of exquisite neatness. 

In view of this assertion, let attention 
be called to the drawing given of the 
latest development in hair dressing for 
the evening. All the luxuriant tresses 
are rolled back in a high soft pompa- 
dour and then the long hair is put into 
a close, smooth, tall twist and pinned 
very firmly. To aid in maintaining its 
stately position, a broad-backed comb 
is thrust in at the base of this coil, and 
then, to catch up all the short rear hair, 
a small very much curved short-toothed 
second comb is introduced. This last 
mentioned little comb has recently come 
upon the counters, to take the place of 
the passing hair brooches. 
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What Lack I Yet? 

By Anne H. Woodruff 

The young man saith unto him, All these things have I kept trom my youth up : what lack I yet ? — Matt, xix.20. 

I have kept the commandments and said my prayers, 

Before the world I am pure and clean. 
In the Temple I worship and no one dares 

To hint of a hunger or want unseen ; 
But I feel a longing — a vague unrest — 

For something better than I have known ; 
I knock at thy heart. Good Master, in quest 

Of something to satisfy my own. 

The young man sorrowful went his way, 

The test was stronger than he could bear. 
And with all his wealth he was poor that day, 

For his soul was starving within him there. 
Oh, we struggle and pray and yearning sigh 

For the peace of God iu our hearts, and yet 
We cling to some secret idol and cry : 

' ' Master, Good Master, what lack I yet ? ' ' 
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Women Who Have Made the World Better— V 

ABBV HUTCHINSON PATTON 
(** SisTKR Abby " MK thp: Celebrated Hiitchins(3N Family) 

By Mary SarcxEnt Hopkins 

SOME one well said that he did not to composers of beautiful music and 

care who made the laws of the stirring songs, it is not less important 

people if he could write their songs. that the music be sung in a manner cal- 

Yet while the world is greatly indebted culated to bring forth its full beauty, 
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and thus exercise a greater power for 
enjoyment, as well as the most benefi- 
cent influence upon the listener. 

Classical music, while appealing to 
the intellect and cultivated taste, never 
touches the heart as do the simpler 
songs, sung with feeling and expres- 
sion ; and when to these qualities are 
added true inspiration and an underly- 
ing purpose of singing for the salvation 
of souls, we have music which, in its 
far-reaching and beneficent influence, 
is second to neither sermon nor prayer. 
The singers of such music rank with the 
most eloquent speakers or impassioned 
writers ; in one way they have the ad- 
vantage, as the lesson conveyed through 
the language of thrilling harmony will 
often reach those who would not listen 
to a lecture or sermon, or read a book. 
Ira Sankey, with tears in his pleading 
voice, drew the hearts of as many men 
and women to long for a better life as 
did the eloquence of Moody. Philip 
Phillips, the ** Singing Pilgrim," could 
move whole audiences to tears by his 
soulful singing of a simple hymn. 

But of all the singers of modern times, 
none occupy a -higher place in the ranks 
of those who have worked for a noble 
purpose than the Hutchinson family. It 
was the writer's privilege to know the 
family and to be intimately associated 
with some of its members from early 
childhood, so that it is with a loving as 
well as an admiring pen that this brief 
sketch is written of one of the loveliest 
women who ever lived, and who was well 
worthy of being included in the list of 
** women who have made the world 
better. * ' 

When the times were ripe for a strug- 
gle as the country groaned beneath a 
burden of wrong, when the word 
abolitionist was regarded as a title of 
opprobrium, when the civil war was 



rending our country in twain, when the 
cause of temperance needed hearty 
workers to be even called a Cause, 
there we find the Hutchinsons, in the 
front ranks, traveling all over the coun- 
try, brave and fearless, singing for the 
right. What mattered it to them if 
their lives were not safe while walking 
through the streets in the daytime in 
places filled with enemies to them and 
their creed, if* at night they could 
only have the chance to sing themselves 
and the principles they advocated into 
the hearts of their listeners? They 
were sure of victory then. The seeds 
of harmony sown amid the rank growth 
of discord brought a harvest of salva- 
tion in good time. When the '* Band 
of Brothers ' * went forth from the * * Old 
Granite State" in their melodious 
crusade for the right, there went with 
them Sister Abby, a beautiful young 
girl, who was the light of their eyes and 
the joy of their hearts. 

She was a born musician, who sang 
as soon as she could talk. Her voice 
was a rich, full, melodious alto, and no 
matter how intricate the melody, so 
true and perfect was her ear that she 
could follow it in harmonious notes, 
even before she began the study of 
music. It was in 1843 that the "nest 
of brothers, with a sister in it," thus 
termed by N. P. Willis, went to New 
York for the first time, having sung for 
two or three years previous through 
New England. The public in New 
York were taken by storm ; the press 
was enthusiastic in their praise. One 
editor was moved to say : ' ' The har- 
mony of this band was never surpassed 
by human throats. It moved to tears, 
it reached into the solemn depths of the 
soul, it was God-given and Heaven-in- 
spired. ' ' 

Sometimes when singing their anti- 
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slavery songs they were hissed and 
threatened with personal injury, but 
Abby, with her marvelous voice and 
lovely manner, would subdue the un- 
ruly spirits, while looking directly 
into the eyes of the leaders. Some- 
times the singing of the family would 
quiet the mob as if by magic, and in 
the hush that would follow Abby's 
wonderful singing of **The Slave's 
Appeal," Garrison and* Wendell Phil- 
lips would get a hearing. The songs 
which Abby sang and which she loved 
the most were those which inspired 
hope and courage. Together with her 
brothers, her voice was often heard in 
the lowly cottages of the poor, in the 
gloom of the prison, within the joyless 
almshouse, and at the gatherings of 
people called together in behalf of suf- 
fering humanity. 

When the Hutchinsons visited Great 
Britain they not only aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm and admiration by their 
singing, but were welcome guests in the 
homes of such people as Charles iDickens, 
William and Mary Howitt, Eliza Cook, 
Douglas Jerrold, and many others. 
Abby won the hearts of all, she was so 
modest, so artless, and her voice and 
execution so faultless. An English 
paper said of her : * * Had Wordsworth 
known her he would have immortalized 
her. She is totally unspoiled by the 
admiration and applause which her 
singing everywhere calls forth. She is 
perfectly uncoiiscious and unstudied. 
No one can converse with her, without 
feeling himself to be in the presence of an 
artless, pure, and simple nature, which 
no success can divest of its original 
freshness. ' ' 

In 1849 Abby was married to Ludlow 
Patton .of New York, a wealthy mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. 
His father was the late Dr. William 



Patton, one of the founders of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and the 
founder of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Mr. Patton was one of the first New 
York business men to locate in and be- 
gin the development of what has since 
been known as the beautiful Oranges in 
New Jersey. In 1852 he purchased 
twenty-six acres on the mountain side 
in Orange, partly in South and partly 
in what is now known as West Orange. 
Here he built an attractive house, having 
reclaimed, adorned, and put in superb 
condition these acres. A beautiful 
fountain, then the only one in the 
Oranges, sparkled in the midst of a 
lawn where grew the rarest and most 
graceful trees and shrubbery. In this 
lovely home called ' ' Dawn wood ' ' lived 
for many years the subject of this sketch, 
devoting her life to kindly and loving 
deeds. Here she found many friends 
— as she did everywhere — and the 
memory of her kind acts and sweet, 
loving disposition is cherished by all 
who knew her. In 1863 Mrs. Patton 
founded, in Library Hall, the first kin- 
dergarten school in Orange. She was 
one of the original members of the 
famous woman's club, * * Sorosis, " of 
New York, and for several years took 
an active part in its affairs. 

The union of ' * Ludlow * ' and 
**Abby," as their friends loved to call 
them, seemed an ideal one through all 
the forty-four years of their married life. 
They were united in works of charity 
and for advancement and improvement 
along all lines. Mr. Patton was a fine 
musician as well as writer, and their 
voices blended beautifully in the songs 
with which they delighted their friends. 
They sang also many times in public 
for the benefit of charities. Both were 
singers, both writers of ability, both 
ever ready to use their gifts, either 
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mental or pecuniary, for the calls of 
charity. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Patton re- 
tired from regular work with her broth- 
ers on the concert stage until the 
outbreak of the civil war, when she 
again appeared in public, carrying out 
her idea of duty to do all she could to 
help the people of the North and to do 
her part in bringing about the end of 
human slavery. Singing the songs of 
freedom and patriotism, she never 
failed by her sympathetic voice to reach 
the very soul of her listeners. Early in 
the '70*8 Mr. Patton retired from busi- 
ness, and the next ten years were spent 
in travel, — visiting every country in 
Europe except Portugal and Lapland. 
Mrs. Patton was a beautiful writer as 
well as singer and composer of music. 
Some of her poems were gathered and 
published under the title of " A Hand- 
ful of Pebbles." Best known of her 
musical compositions are, * * Kind 
Words Can Never Die," and Tenny- 
son's ** Ring Out Wild Bells ! " 

Mr. Frank Carpenter, the artist (who 
painted the portrait of ' ' Sister Abby * ' 
as she appeared in her girlhood days, 
herewith reproduced), was an ardent 
admirer of this sweet and good woman. 
In speaking of her, he says : *' Mrs. 
Patton was closely identified with nearly 
every reformatory enterprise for bene- 
fiting the human race. * * * Her 
hand was ever ready to help the needy, 
and her words to give courage to the 
weary and hopeless. * * In her last 
years Mrs. Patton will be remembered 
as a lovely, silver-haired woman, retain- 
ing all the charm of manner and the 
attractiveness which marked her golden 
youth. * * Her friendships were 
many, both with men and women. 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, Whittier and 
Greeley, Beecher and Wendell Phillips, 



Garrison and Frederick Douglass, 
Charles Sumner, Elizabeth Thompson, 
Grace Greenwood, and Mrs. Stowe, all 
loved and honored Abby Hutchinson." 

Shortly before her death she appeared 
for the last time in public at the funeral 
of the poet Whittier, where the simple 
services of the Friends* Society were 
held in the garden of the gentle poet's 
home at Amesbury. The services were 
most impressive, a fit earthly closing to 
a life so brave and loving, so gentle and 
pure in every word and deed. Here 
blended for the last time the sweet 
voices of all that were left of the Hutch- 
inson family, ' ' Sister Abby ' ' and 
"Brother John." No more fitting 
time or place could have been chosen. 
All hearts were stirred to deepest emo- 
tion, and the scene will never be for- 
gotten by those present. The music 
seemed to come from the upper air, and 
the hundreds of listeners were spell- 
bound. As the words, '* Lay him low, 
his work is done," floated out in a 
more than earthly harmony, it would 
seem as if Abby had a premonition of 
the nearness of her own passing, and 
that this was her "Swan Song," the 
sweetest and the last. 

Hers was one of the loveliest person- 
alities that ever shed its fragrance over 
a weary world, and we say * * good-bye, ' ' 
with a few verses from her own heart 
and pen, called "Daisies and Clover' ' : — 

** Oh! welcome me home, dear daisies and 
clover 
Give greeting to me. 
Lift up your sweet heads and welcome your 
lover 
From over the sea. 

'* My pure honest daisies, my honey-bee clover, 
No welcome can be 
More sweet and more warm to a world-weary 
rover 
Than that you give me. 

•• When I am sleeping — dear daisies and clover, 
Will you bend over me, 
And say you are glad the long journey is over, 
The voyager free ? 
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;* My* own starry daisies, my pink and white 
clover, 
Oh, will you not know 
The long wearied heirt, that your fresh blos- 
soms cover 
Is resting below?" 

Mrs. Patton's poems, like her life, 
are all marked by a sweet simplicity, a 
note of pathos, running through them as 
it did in her singing. This quality, 
seeming to have been a birthright of the 
family, was accentuated in the beloved 
sister, perhaps by years of delicate 
health, but it was always the ** sorrows 



of others'* which threw their deepest 
shadow over her sensitive soul, and as 
her loved brothers went away one by 
one, her thoughts went with them. 
In the lines written by her entitled 
' ' Looking Toward Sunset, ' ' her hope 
is expressed. 

*' Oh, when the long day's work is done 
And we clasp hands at set of sun, 
Ix)ved friends are met, in concourse sweet 
At even. 
** So, when for us has passed away 
The last bright hour of earthly day, 
Then may we meet in converse sweet 
In Heaven." 



Home Science — I V 

FOODS 
By Mrs. Burton Smith 



IV TO subject could seem more common- 
^ ^ place to the uninformed and more 
vitally interesting to the investigator 
than this one. Food means, to the 
mass of mankind, the satisfaction of an 
animal instinct directed solely by phys- 
ical habit and social custom; and the 
housewife, who consciously or uncon- 
sciously takes this view, directs the 
daily dietary of her family with about 
the same kind of thought that she gives 
to the selection of a yard of lace ! On 
the other hand, to those who think and 
investigate, this everyday problem of 
food and its cookery assumes immense 
proportions and becomes a subject 
worthy of detailed and constant study. 
To them it means the nutrition of man- 
kind; and as such lies at the base of all 
progress. Man must have his dinner, 
whatever else he may lose, if the world 
is to move on ! We must be fed, and 
well fed, if we are to grow and work 
and think. 

More than a hundred years ago 



Count Rumford(born Benjamin Thomp- 
son of Massachusetts) began his experi- 
ments in economic nutrition on the beg- 
gars of Munich, and since his time chem- 
ists and sociologists have combined to 
set before us an inspiring array of 
scientifically tested facts to guide in the 
selection and preparation of food. All 
this investigation has fallen in line with 
the discoveries in psychology, and* we 
are now able to understand the close 
relation and interdependence of body 
and mind, and to know that the health 
of both depends primarily on proper 
food. Of course all things that aid in 
healthful conditions — exercise, hygienic 
clothing, sanitary surroundings, etc., 
have part in normal growth, but at 
the base of all lies this necessity for 
bodily nutrition. ' * A cup of water to 
drink in my name" has seemed to 
point the way, for a long time in vain, 
to humanitarian work based on sound 
common sense. To-day, however,- re- 
ligious teachers, philanthropists, and 
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temperance orators are learning that 
malnutrition is often responsible for 
crime and that they cannot expect clear 
moral perception and capacity for work 
in ill-fed, poorly developed human be- 
ings. 

During this last half-century of swift 
progress in the science of nutrition, the 
advancing column has seemed to touch 
only the outer edge of the home circle. 
Until recently the principles discovered 
have been applied by governments and 
individuals mainly in public institutions, 
and the home has gotten only indirect 
benefit. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The home has always been a 
sort of sacred reservoir of tradition, and 
women have rarely looked for a reason 
back of family custom. Such venera- 
tion has its beautiful side, and is indeed 
wholly beautiful when it does not inter- 
fere with the best individual and family 
life. But it has sharp limitations, and 
these are especially defined in the 
kitchen department. The majority of 
women are yet to learn that the ' * same 
old way ' ' may be a very poor way , and 
that they owe it to their households and 
to mankind, to ai)ply in the home every 
helpful discovery in science and art 
which their resources can command. 

It will not be amiss to emphasize 
just here that the introduction of domes- 
tic science into the public school course 
of the American girl will (lo more than 
anything else to lead' to enlightened 
household management, and conse- 
quently to a decided betterment of the 
race. Those of us who have not had 
the benefit of such schooling can supply 
the deficiency by earnest investigation 
and daily application of the scientific 
principles learned. 

To know what foods are body-build- 
ers and brain- nourishers, to select them 
and avoid others, to have them prepared 




in a nutritious, economical, and- pAlaJ 
able way, is to solve the nx)st seri^ 
problem of the home maker. There 
are many books and pamphlets on this 
subject to be secured at small cost which 
give helpful suggestions and the results 
of the latest scientific investigations. 
The pamphlet by Prof. W. O. Atwater 
(Bulletin of United States Department of 
Agriculture), with the title, " Foods, 
Nutritive Value and Cost,'* is a valuable 
handbook. "Practical, Sanitary, and 
Economical Cooking" ( Prize Essay of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion), by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, con- 
tains condensed and scientific data and 
gives a series of bills of fare perfect in 
nutritive value and astonishing in vari- 
ety and economy. Edward Atkinson's 
"Science of Nutrition," W. Mattieu 
Williams' "Chemistry of Cookery," 
and Mrs. E. H. Richards' "Chemistry 
of Cooking, ' ' complete a list of books 
which every housewife should own. 

Some day we may have our food 
served to us economically, in proper 
proportion and in dainty form, by scien- 
tific corporations, but until that time, 
the housekeeper must wrestle with the 
problem in her own home. To solve 
this problem successfully she must know 
what the body needs for its best growth, 
what foods supply these needs, and ap- 
proximately in what proportion these 
foods must be eaten ; and throughout 
all she must understand that foods to be 
digestible and nourishing must be prop- 
erly and palatably cooked. It is a 
rather staggering summary of requisites, 
but when a few of the first principles of 
nutrition are mastered the rest of the 
lesson will be easily learned, and the 
daily food supply will almost uncon- 
sciously be regulated with regard to the 
special needs of the family. 

The American woman's "attitude 
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towards her kitchen ' ' has recently 
brought forth some profitable com- 
ments from a writer who declares that 
it ' * has shown the refinement of igno- 
rance not only of foods but of science, 
art, and history." This trenchant in- 
dictment will remain a just one until 
w^omen cease to draw distinctions be- 
tween the practical, and scientific, until 
they learn that no method is so practi- 
cal, so simple, so effectual as the scien- 
tific method. 

It is shown by chemistry that the 
body is made up of certain elements : 
therefore food to serve its purpose must 
contain these elements in such combi- 
nations as to constantly rebuild the 
body tissues which the act of living de- 
stroys. Besides repairing this waste, 
food must supply heat and energy with 
which man may work and think. These 
combinations in food materials have 
been defined by scientists as ' * nutritive 
ingredients " or * ' food principles ' ' and 
are divided into ^\^ groups : — 

I. Water. 
II. Proteids or Albumens (nitrogenous prin- 
ciple). 

III. Hydrocarbons or Fats. 

IV. Carbohydrates, as sugar, starch (trans- 
formed into fats). 

V. Mineral matters (lime, salts, etc.) 
All foods contain one or more of these 
^\^ groups of constituents. 

Taking the food principles in the 
order named we find that water forms 
about two-thirds of the full grown hu- 
man body, and that our food contains 
from one to ninety- five per cent, of it. 
It keeps the skin moist, supplies a 
medium for the excretion of solids, 
and aids in digestion and in chemical 
change. The proteids or albumens are 
flesh formers and energy producers. 
These are found in eggs, milk, cheese, 
lean meat, in the gluten of wheat, in fish 
in various cjuantities, and in peas, beans, 



and lentils. The hydrocarbons or fats, 
and the carbohydrates or sugars and 
starch, are the main heat producers. 
These ingredients are either stored as 
fat for the body's future use, or are con- 
sumed in the body, producing heat, 
when food is eaten. The hydrocarbons 
or fats are found in the animal oils (fat 
meat, butter, lard, etc.) and the vege- 
table oils (olive oil, etc.), and to some 
extent in corn and oats. Of the two 
classes of carbohydrates, the sugars are 
found in fruits, cane sugar, maple sugar, 
etc. ; and the starch in potatoes, flour, 
rice, and other cereals. The sugars and 
starch give less heat than the fats and 
oils, but give it more quickly because 
they require less oxygen for their com- 
bustion and are consequently digested 
more rapidly. It would be well for 
mankind if the value of oxygen as an 
item of diet werejiiore emphasized. It 
is given to us in the air directly and 
freely from nature's own wonderful lab- 
oratory, and takes an important part in 
the digestive process. It is essential to 
the combustion of the fats, sugars, and 
starches, and must be taken in, in large 
quantities, if these foods are to be di- 
gested, and to perform their function of 
heat and energy producers, fats requir- 
ing twice as much oxygen for their di- 
gestion as sugars and starches. The 
fifth group of nutritive ingredients — 
mineral matters, such as common salt, 
lime, etc., give hardness to the bones 
• and aid digestion. 

Leaving out the contingency of spe- 
cial diet in case of illness, it has been 
estimated that a growing person requires 
four parts starch and fat to one pmrt 
nitrogenous food, and a grown person 
^\^ or six parts starch and fat to one 
part nitrogenous food. This proportion 
must be approximated in our daily diet 
if we are to be normal, healthy crea- 
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tures. When juicy, lean meats are not 
to be had, the deficiency in proteids 
(flesh and muscle makers) should be 
supplied by eggs, the nitrogenous veg- 
etables (beans, peas, etc. ), or by cheese. 
Again, a meal of beefsteak, eggs, and 
cheese (the usual American breakfast) 
has too great a share of proteids. Fru its , 
cereals, or potatoes should be served with 
only one, or at most two, of the three 
articles which are rich in nitrogenous 
material. The diet of most people, 
especially of children, in spite of the 
American breakfast, consists of too much 
starch, sugar, and fats, and too little pro- 
tein. 

It is certain that no department of 
housewifery is so universally misman- 
aged as this one. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the amount of money spent 
on feeding the ordinary family might 
almost be cut in half. If simple nutri- 
tive food materials were persistently 
selected, and so palatably cooked and 
daintily served as to whet the appetite 
and aid digestion, the result would be 
true economy — a saving of money and 
an increase in mental and bodily health. 
For instance, in supplying the larder 
with what are called the staple groceries 
let us see what the scientific method 
would do for us. Graham or whole 
wheat flour would be substituted for the 
white preparation, which is almost en- 
tirely starch. The dark flours cost more 
in the market, but one slice of well-made 
whole wheat or Graham bread will give 
us more energy and endurance than a 
dozen slices of the pure white bread. 
This is because the gluten of the wheat 
lies next to the brown inner covering of 
the grain, and this nutritious element is 
entirely eliminated in the process of 
" bolting," which leaves the ^vi^ white 
flour of commerce a pure starch mate- 
rial. 



The dried fruits — figs, apples, and 
peaches, dates, and prunes, should sup- 
ply a large part of the demand for 
sweets. They contain a kind of sugar 
which makes no tax upon the digestion, 
as it is taken almost directly into the 
circulation. They should be frequently 
substituted for the ordinary desserts in 
which white flour and cane sugar are the 
main ingredients. 

The cereals — rice, grits, barley, oat- 
meal, and rolled or cracked wheat — 
play a most important part in our nu- 
trition, and should be liberally supplied. 
It is rank iconoclasm, no doubt, to 
declare against the universal faith in 
potatoes, but repeated experiment has 
shown that they give much less nourish- 
ment to the pound than many less 
popular vegetables. Twenty-five cents 
worth of potatoes, for instance, has 
only one-third as much nutritive value 
as twenty- five cents worth of dried 
beans. Indeed, a goodly portion of 
these dried vegetables will be found a 
profitable investment. Boston beans, 
cornfield peas (very inexpensive and 
nutritious), lima beans, etc., all easily 
dried and preserved, can be made into 
a variety of soups and other dainty 
dishes which would amaze the epicure 
by their delicacy and richness. The 
housekeeper who gives them a trial will 
find her faith in potatoes much shaken. 

Of the meats which are bought among 
the staple groceries, fat bacon is the 
most important. It gives a delicate 
flavor when substituted for butter or 
lard in frying, and adds the needed 
flavor and heat-giving element to the 
dishes of dried vegetables. Taken 
alone it has less nutritive value than 
dried codfish, mackerel, or corned or 
dried beef ; but it is much less expensive 
and can be combined with other foods 
in a greater variety of ways. 
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It is so necessary to emphasize the 
importance of cheese as an article of 
food that it might well have headed 
the list of staples. Mattieu Williams, 
in his chapter on cheese and its cookery, 
declares that it contains ' ' more nutri- 
tious material than any other food that 
is ordinarily obtainable * ' ; and that 
* * we have in one pound of cheese more 
than twice as much solid food as in a 
pound of the best meat. ' ' When it is 
further known that proper cooking ren- 
ders cheese perfectly digestible it will 
be more readily and often substituted 
for meat, which is the most expensive 
item of diet. 

Chocolate and cocoa must have the 
place of honor among beverages in this 
larder, where nutrition is the motto. 
They both contain valuable nutritive 
materials in addition to their slighdy 
stimulant qualities. Coffee comes next, 
because as a stimulant it is sometimes 
valuable, the secondary effects being 
less injurious than in any other stimu- 
lant known. We may bear in mind, 
however, in considering all stimulating 
beverages, that our protein-containing 
food is nature* s great and normal en- 
ergizer, and that when properly fed and 
in normal health we need no other. A 
special indictment must be made against 
tea, with an added emphasis when it is 
green. The best authorities assure us 
that tea ' ' promotes vital action, which 
it does not support. ' ' This is not only 
true of the rank decoction, poisonous 
with tannic acid, which is so frequently 
served to suffering humanity, but also 
of that fragrant and cheering cup which 
the poets have sung. If the best black 
tea be selected, and its brewing be 
guarded by a proper horror of the evils 
of nerve excitement and tannic acid, 
its occasional use is allowable. Water, 
just boiling, poured over tea leaves al- 



ready heated, and allowed to stand for 
two minutes, brings out the fragrance 
and flavor and leaves most of the in- 
jurious acid dormant. 

In buying spices, flavoring, and all 
condiments, let the housewife remem- 
ber that adulteration is more frequent 
in these addenda to our food than in 
the ordinary food stuffs. The best or 
none is her only safe rule. The pres- 
ervation of these staples is of course 
an important part of food economy. 
A careful housekeeper will supply her 
storeroom with earthen jars and clean 
wooden boxes, all having well-fitted 
tops, where these groceries can be kept 
dry and clean. 

The daily buying of fresh meats, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., requires still 
greater discretion. Milk is a valuable 
food, especially for children, and should 
be bought in liberal quantities. When 
the source of supply is above reproach, 
it may be consumed fresh and it should 
frequently be substituted for heavier 
foods. Buttermilk left after the butter 
has been removed in the ordinary do- 
mestic churning, is more readily di- 
gested than sweet milk and contains 
all the nutritive qualities except some 
of the fat which is taken out with the 
butter. 

The housekeeper who does her own 
marketing starts with great advantage, 
and if she has the ever necessary knowl- 
edge of food values, she will avoid the 
waste of materials and money which is 
sure to follow haphazard buying. Farm- 
ers* bulletin No. 34 (United States 
Department of Agriculture), called 
" Meats : Composition and Cooking," 
is to be had for the asking, and gives 
complete tables of relative food -values 
and cost of different meats. Plates 
showing names and location of the dif- 
ferent cuts on various animals, accom- 
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pany the text, and complete this valu- 
able pamphlet. Beef is the most nour- 
ishing of meats, mutton is next; then 
follows full grown fowl, — turkey first, 
then chicken, goose, and duck. The 
meat of young animals has more refuse 
to the pound and yields less nourish- 
ment than that of the full grown ; as to 
the value of different cuts, only a word 
can be said here. It is well to know 
that the round of beef at ten cents per 
pound has less refuse and contains 
more nutritive ingredients than the 
sirloin or ' * porterhouse ' ' cuts at 
twice that cost. Tough cuts may be 
made tender by covering them with 
vinegar and leaving from twelve hours 
to two days, according to size of the 
cut, a steak requiring about twelve 
hou rs. 

Of the fresh vegetables, green peas 
are the most nourishing and green com 
follows close. Then come string beans, 
cabbage, and sweet potatoes, followed 
in decreasing value by onions, carrots, 
and turnips. Tomatoes and celery con- 
tain little more than water and waste 
matter, but they do a most important 
service in giving to our meals just that 
touch of flavor and daintiness necessary 
for good digestion. 

To buy in large quantities is doubt- 
ful economy. Except in rare instances 
a private house has no cold storage 
room sufficiently large; and it is pro- 
\'erbial that barrels and crates of fresh 
fruits and vegetables rot in quantities 
before they can be consumed by the 
ordinary-sized family. It is better to 
understand which cuts of meat yield 
most nourishment for the least money, 
how to make them tender and palata- 
ble, and how to eke out the delicate 
flavors and costly nourishment of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. To understand 
these things is to be scientific, artistic, 



\^ 

crafty — in a word to know how to cook. § 
As "we live not upon what we eat, bu^ 
upon what we digest, ' ' and as cooking 
is really a process of external diges- 
tion, we can hardly learn too much 
about it. It may transform tough, un- 
palatable materials into delicate and 
nutritious food, and unfortunately it is 
often known, in unskilled hands, to 
destroy the nutritive value of the best 
food stuffs. This is a grave considera- 
tion, and the housewife should study 
and experiment until she has mastered 
its intricacies. Broadly stated, the pur- 
pose of cooking is to make food more 
soluble and palatable — that is more 
digestible. 

The best cooking is that which ren- 
ders the material soluble, retains its 
natural juices, adds flavor and delicacy, 
and does all these with the least possi- 
ble outlay of time and fuel. To insure 
this economy of fuel a few suggestions, 
among many, must be urged. First, 
provide a cooking thermometer and 
learn how to use it. Then have all the 
cooking vessels of materials which will 
retain heat well, especially avoiding tin- 
ware, and using, if possible, the * * heat- 
saver ' ' recommended by Mrs. Abel. 
Bear in mind Mattieu Williams' rule 
that * * when simmering commences — 
the thermometer reaches the boiling 
point, and that however violently the 
boiling may aften^ards occur the ther- 
mometer rises no higher. Therefore, 
as a medium for heating the substances 
to be cooked, simmering water is just 
as effective as ' walloping ' water. * * 

Many important details may be in- 
cluded in the general rule that cooking 
increases the digestibility of the starchy 
foods and decreases that of the albu- 
minous and fatty foods. A raw ^gg is 
readily digested and the albumen of lean 
meat (found mainly in the blood) re- 
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quires no cooking to render it soluble, 
and the gluten of wheat (the gummy 
substance we may notice in chewing the 
whole wheat grain) is easily absorbed 
after mastication. Cook an ^% until 
the white (albumen) is hard and we 
have a horny substance which it is al- 
most impossible to digest. The same 
thing occurs when meat is cooked too 
long, the albumen becomes tough. Put 
an ^% into boiling water and immedi- 
ately remove the vessel from the fire. 
Leave the ^%^ ^vt. minutes and the 
white will be jelly-like and perfectly di- 
gestible. The same treatment may be 
recommended in cooking meat. Im- 
mersing the meat in boiling water coag- 
ulates the outer coating of albumen, 
and the juices will be retained. The 
meat may then be baked or roasted at 
a moderate temperature, or left like the 
egg in the hot water for a sufficient time 
to jellify the inner albumen. The plan 
is not so simple when we come to the 
gluten of wheat and other cereals, be- 
cause the starch of the grain requires 
long cooking to render it digestible. 
The best plan is to soak all grains, in- 
cluding beans and peas, before cooking. 
This renders the starch and the cellulose 
more susceptible to the action of heat, 
and the cooking process may then be 
managed so as to avoid making the al- 



buminous part indigestible. Vegetables 
must be cooked in ' ' soft water, ' ' that 
is, in water free from lime or magnesia, 
as these minerals render them tough. 

Bread and its cooking can only be 
touched upon here with the recom- 
mendation that one part white flour to 
two parts Graham makes a mixture al- 
most as nutritious and much less ex- 
pensive than the * ' whole wheat ' ' flour 
of commerce. Cookery of cheese de- 
mands special attention. We have 
noted its economy as food. Mixed 
with milk and bread crumbs in various 
dainty forms it is palatable and per- 
fectly digestible. The ** reason why," 
in frying and broiling, and all the deli- 
cate intricacies of soup and salad and 
sauce making must be left to the stu- 
dent's further investigation. 

The main truth to be impressed here, 
is that all women should give this science 
their earnest attention. It is a vital 
part of home making, and reform there 
is sadly needed. National prosperity is 
founded upon the healthy, normal de- 
velopment of its citizens, and this de- 
velopment must be guided in the home. 
Whether in the home or out of it, the 
problems of body nutrition demand the 
attention of women. They are by na- 
ture givers of nutrition. ' * Lady ' ' 
means * * loaf-giver. ' ' 



October 

By Lalia Mitchell 

She twines no roses in her hair. 

No lilies grace her throbbing breast, 
There bloom no pinks for her to wear, 

And all the daisies are at rest. 
But think not that October weeps 

O'er sodden paths where summer trod — 
Old Earth for her its largess keeps 

In spires and plumes of golden-rod. 
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Seasonable Menus— X 

By Mar(;aret Burroughs 

Now that the days are growing 
shorter, the twilight falls so early that 
we must draw the curtains and light the 
lamps before partaking of our evening 
meal. Appetites become more vigor- 
ous with the coming of colder weather, 
and at evening, especially, one craves a 
hearty repast. In the many house- 
holds where dinner is served in the mid- 
dle of the day, it will be well to bear 
this in mind and plan to have a num- 
ber of hot dishes upon the supper 
table. 

Meals for a Day 
BREAKFAST 

Grapes 

Rolled oats 

Swiss eggs au gratin on toast 

Crisped bacon. Baked potatoes 

Coffee 



Cream of celery soup 

Boiled chickens with oyster sauce 

Potato balls with parsley butter 

Stuffed egg plant 

Endive .salad 

Maple bisque 

Sponge cake 

Coffee 

SUPPER 

Salmon croquettes with cucumber sauce 

Potato puff 

Escalloped tomatoes 

Apricot trifle. Cake 

Swiaa ^gga an Gratin 

Heat a pint of sweet cream in a wide granite 
basin or omelet pan. Do not allow it to reach 
the boiling point. Season delicately with salt 
and pepper and break a half-dozen eggs and 
slip them carefully on to the milk. Cover and 



let them cook slowly till the whites have set and 
the yolks have thickened. Do not let the 
yolks become hard. Have ready six rounds of 
Duttered toast on a platter and place an egg on 
each. Thicken the cream slightly by adding a 
teaspoonful of butter mixed with one of flour. 
Let it boil for a moment, add more seasoning, 
if desired, and two tablesp>oonfuls of rich, dry, 
grated cheese. Mix and pour at once over the 
eggs and toast. It is well to use at first only 
a portion of the salt required, lest the cream 
curdle while the eggs are cooking. 
Crisped Bacon 

Remove the rind and with a sharp knife slice 
the bacon very thin and evenly. Cook in a 
hot pan, turning often to prevent it from scorch- 
ing till it is a fine brown and well crisped. The 
fire must not be too hot, else it will scorch be- 
fore it has cooked sufficiently. 

Cream of Celery Soup 

Scrape and cut into dice enough celery to 
make a pint and a half. The outer stalks and 
less attractive pieces may be used for the soup, 
reserving the more choice ones for the table. 
Cook till very tender in a pint of water or 
white stock, adding a little of the liquid occa- 
sionally as it boils away. Put water and celery 
througn a sieve, rubbing through as much of 
the pulp as possible. Scald two and a half cups 
of fresh milk with a slice of onion. When the 
milk is sufficiently flavored, take out the onion 
and add the celery. Heat, then thicken with 
one tablespoonful of flour cooked with one of 
butter. Add half a saltspoonful of white pep- 
per, a dash of paprika, and salt as required. If 
stock is used, less salt is needed than when the 
celery is cooked in water. A generous half 
teaspoonful will be required when the soup is 
made without stock. Just before sending to 
the table stir in half a cup of whipped cream. 
Serve with round crackers which have been 
split, buttered, and browned in the oven. 
Boiled Chickens With Oyster Sauce 

Clean and rub the inside surface with salt, 
pepper, and lemon juice. Have ready some 
macaroni broken in short lengths and cooked 
in salted water till tender. Season with salt 
and pepper, and moisten slightly with melted 
butter. Stuff the fowls with this and sew up 
securely. Cook in boiling salted water till ten- 
der. They will require about twenty minutes 
to the pound, and should be cooked rather slow- 
ly that the meat may become tender without 
breaking. 

Oyster Sauce 

Parboil a pint of oysters and drain the liquor 
from them. Add to this liquor enough cream 
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to make a pint in all. Melt one tablespoonful 
of butter and cook in it two tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Pour the hot liquor gradually upon this 
and stir till smooth. Season with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
a little celery salt, and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Add the oysters and the beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Stir carefully a moment till the egg 
has cooked, taking pains it does not curdle, 
and serve at once. 

Stuffed Mgg Plant 

Cut the egg plant in two transversely and 
with a sharp knife dig out the inside, being 
careful to leave the skin unbroken. Cook till 
tender in boiling salted water, allowing the 
water to cook away as much as possible. 
Drain, mash, and add as much cracker crumbs 
as you have egg plant, a tablespoonful of but- 
ter and half a cup of cream. Beat well, then 
season with salt and pepper to taste. Put back 
in the shell, scatter cracker crumbs over the 
top and bake fifteen or twenty minutes. Serve 
on a dish covered with a fringed napkin. The 
prop)ortions of butter and cream given are for a 
large plant. 

Mndive Salad 

Dress like lettuce and serve with a French 
dressing, using lemon juice in place of vine- 
gar. 

Maple Bisque 

To a cup of rich maple sirup, add the beaten 
yolks of four eggs. Cook carefully in a granite 
dish, stirring continuously until it boils. Re- 
move from the fire and strain through a fine 
wire strainer or sieve, and set aside to cool. 
Prepare this several hours before the bisque is 
to be frozen, if possible. Beat a pint of cream 
till thickened evenly all through; and add to 
it the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Now 
whip the sirup until light and stir all ingredients 
together. Fill baking powder cans with the 
mixture and when filled fit over the top of each 
a piece of buttered paper having the buttered 
side up; then put on the covers and press 
them down securely. Pack in a large pail with 
crushed ice and salt. Use a little more salt 
than for ice cream and be sure that the salt and 
ice surround the cans on all sides. A large 
mold may be substituted for the cans if pre- 
ferred, when a little more time will be required 
for freezing. Allow three hours for the small 
cans, and fully four for the large mold. When 
ready to serve, rinse the molds in cold water, 
and immerse for an instant in hot water, when 
the bisque should slip out easily. A good 
quality of cream is required for the heavy whip 
essential to the best results in making this 
bisque. In case the cream does not whip sat- 
isfactorily, an inferior quality of bisque may be 
made by adding a little dissolved gelatine to the 
mixture, or the gelatine may be omitted and the 
mixture frozen like ice cream. 

Quick Sponge Cake, 

This is one of the simplest of sponge cakes, 
and will be found to be especially nice with a 
bisque or ice. The secret of success in making 



it is to have all the ingredients in readiness be- 
fore beginning the mixing of the cake, then to 
get it together and into the oven as quickly as 
p>ossible. Beat the yolks of three eggs hght 
and beat into them gradually a very scant cup 
of fine granulated sugar. Add three table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, a scant teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract, and a tiny pinch of salt. Have 
ready an even cup of sifted fiour, mixed and 
sifted a second time with a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder. Have the whites of eggs beaten 
till stiff and dry. Stir in half the flour, a little 
of the beaten egg, the remaining flour, and 
when well mixed, stir in lightly the remaining 
whites of eggs. Pour into the tins, which 
should have been buttered before the cake is 
begun, and bake in a moderate oven. Like 
most sponge cakes, this will be found best the 
day it is made. 

Salmon Croquettes 

Cold boiled salmon or the canned fish may be 
used. Remove bones and skin, and flake the 
fish with a silver fork. Use a very generous 
cup of the fish and mix with it the juice of half 
a lemon. Prepare a thick white sauce accord- 
ing to directions previously given, using one 
pint of hot milk , two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, and four heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Season with half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
saltspoonful of white pepper, a little paprika 
and celery salt. When smooth and well thick- 
ened stir in the fish. Cook a few moments, 
then set aside to cool. Form into croquettes 
and roll in fine bread crumbs, then in beaten 
egg and again in the crumbs. Fry a fine brown 
in deep lard. 

Cucumber Sauce 

Pare deeply two cucumbers and cut off the 
ends. Grate on a coarse grater and drain the 
water from them. Season with salt, white pep- 
per, a little paprika, vinegar, and olive oil, using 
twice as much vinegar, as oil. Cucumbers vary 
so in size it is impossible to give the exact pro- 
portions. The sauce should be about as thick 
as grated horse radish when mixed with vinegar 
for table use. 

Potato Puff 

To a pint of mashed potatoes, add three table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter and salt as needed. 
Beat well, then stir in six tablesi>oonfuls of 
thin cream, the yolks of two eggs, and last the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. The mixture 
should be light and creamy. Heap irregularly 
upon a baking dish and bake in a quick oven 
until nicely browned. If carefully made the 
puff will be very light and nice. 

JEsealloped Tomatoes 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes to re- 
move the skins and cut in thin slices. Butter a 
baking dish and cover the bottom of it with a 
layer of bread crumbs. Next put in a layer of 
tomatoes, season well with salt and pepper, 
and add a tiny sprinkling of ground cinnamon. 
Add more crumbs and bits of butter. Proceed 
in this manner until the dish is almost full, hav- 
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ing the upper layer of crumbs and butter. Bake 
until it boils up well in the center and has 
browned nicely over the top. A very little 
grated onion is regarded as an improvement by 
some persons. Use a small teaspoonful to six 
tomatoes of average size. 

Apricot Trifle 

Drain the juice from a can of apricots and 
add to it the juice of two lemons. There 
should be a little more than a pint in all. Soak 
half a box of gelatine half an hour in one- half 
cup of cold water. Dissolve by pouring upon 
it a cup of boiling water. Add three-fourths 
cup of sugar and stir till the sugar has melted. 
Add the fruit juice and strain into shallow 
pans. In case there is not so much of the 
juice as called for, add a little cold water to 
make the required amount. Set aside several 
hours to harden, then cut into cubes, heap in a 
dish and serve with the following sauce: Mash 
to a pulp enough of the apricots to make a 
generous half cup. Beat three-fourths of a 
cup of heavy cream till stiff, sweeten with pul- 
verized sugar, and stir in the crushed fruit. 
The fruit will be finer if pressed through a sieve. 
The jelly may be heaped in a mound in the 
center of a plate, with the sauce as a border. 

Appetizing Soups 

By Carrie May Ashton 
A FAMOUS cooking teacher and 
'^ chemist insists that no dinner, how- 
ever simple or frugal, is complete with- 
out a soup. 

A perfect soup must be appetizing, 
as well as nourishing. Soups when prop- 
erly made are wholesome, easily digested, 
and inexpensive, and can be served for 
lundieon or supper on a cold day equally 
as well as for dinner. 

Some of the most delicious soups are 
now made from vegetable stock, while 
formerly our mothers and grandmothers 
considered meat broth the basis of all 
good soups. 

Millc Soup 

One cup of potatoes mashed and seasoned 
with salt, the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs 
mashed and made smooth with milk, one-fourth 
cup of butter, one quart of milk brought to 
the lK)iling point, one large tablespoonful of 
flour. Stir quickly and strain. 

Cream of Celery Soup, No. i 

Cook a pint of chopped or cut celery in water 
until tender, then rub through a sieve. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt, two even tablespoon - 
fuls each of butter and flour rubbed smooth. 
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and a pint of boiling milk, in which a slic^ ojkf 
onion has been scalded. ^ 

Cream at Celery Soup, No, 2 

One pint of celery cut into inch pieces and 
cooked in a pint of water with a teaspoonful of 
salt until tender enough to rub through a colan- 
der or sieve. Place in a double boiler a pint of 
milk and half a teaspoonful of parsley. When 
it comes to a boil add the celery and let it sim- 
mer for ten or fifteen minutes, then add two 
even tablespoonfuls of butter and one teaspoon- 
ful of flour rubbed smooth. Boil for a few mo- 
ments, strain, and serve. 

Cream of Asparagus Soup 

Boil slowly for forty minutes one large bunch 
of asparagus which has been cut into pieces, in 
one pint of water. At the end of this time re- 
move the tips and press the rest through a col- 
ander. Place a quart of milk in a double kettle 
and when it boils stir into it two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and one heaping tablespoonful of but- 
ter rubbed together until smooth. Stir until 
smooth and thick, then add the asparagus 
which was pressed through the colander, season 
with salt and pepper, heat, and add the aspara- 
gus tips, then serve at once, very hot. 

Cream of Corn Soup 

One pint of corn, cut but not grated from the 
cob, cooked slowly in three pints of boiling 
water until tender, rub through a sieve and re- 
turn to the kettle. Rub three tablespoonfuls 
of butter smooth with two tablespoonfuls flour, 
and stir into the soup; continue to stir until 
it thickens, then add a pint of boiling milk 
(part cream greatly improves it), and season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Scrape with a 
knife all the juice and pulp left on the cobs 
after cutting off the corn, and stir in next to the 
last thing. Let it boil two or three minutes 
and add the well-beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Serve immediately. 

CauliSower Soup 

In a quart of chicken stock cook a good- 
sized head of cauliflower (which has been thor- 
oughly washed and picked apart), add one tea- 
spoonful of salt and let it simmer slowly for half 
an hour. Drain and add to the liquor one pint 
of new milk, a teaspoonful of onion juice, a bay 
leaf, and two even tablespoonfuls of flour which 
have been rubbed smooth with one large table- 
spoonful of butter. When this is smooth and 
thickens, add the cauliflower, nicely trimmed, 
and serve immediately. 

Tomato Soup 

Add to a three-pound can ot tomatoes one 
quart of boiling water and let it boil half an 
hour with a couple of bay leaves. Strain 
through a colander or coarse sieve to remove 
seeds, return to the stove and add one teaspoon- 
ful of soda and one quart of milk; season with 
salt and add a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
When it boils up it is ready to serve. 

A pint of beef or chicken stock can be sub- 
stituted for half the water and will improve it 
very much. 
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Mrs. Rarer* s Normandy Soup 

One knuckle of veal, one quart of white but 
ton onions, four quarts of cold water, half a 
baker's five-cent loaf, one quart of cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, two tablespoonfuls of flour. Place the 
veal in a soup kettle with the onions and water 
and let simmer slowly for two hours, then add 
the bread cut in slices. Let it simmer slowly 
for two hours longer. Remove the knuckle 
and press the ingredients through a sieve. Rub 
the flour and butter together until smooth and 
stir into the boiling soup, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. Add the cream, salt and pep- 
per, and serve. 

Cream of Spinach Soup 

One-jialf peck of spinach washed and cooked 
in a cup of boiling water with one teaspoonful 
of salt for five minutes in a porcelain kettle; 
chop it and rub through a sieve. While it is 
being pressed through the sieve add to it one 
pint of chicken stock. Let a quart of milk 
come to a boil in a double kettle, add one tea- 
spoonful of grated onion, a blade of mace, and 
a bay leaf. Rub smooth three tablespoonfuls of 
flour and two of butter and stir them into the 
boiling milk ; continue to stir until it is thick and 
smooth, add the spinach and rub through a 
pur^e sieve, return to the double boiler and 
bring to the boiling point; then serve. 

Cream of Chicken Soap 

Cook slowly on the back of the stove one 
quart of chicken broth and two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of rice (washed thoroughly) for half 
an hour. Mix together one tablespoonful of 
butter and three tablespoonfuls of sifted flour 
until smooth; stir this into the soup and con- 
tinue to stir until thick and smooth, season with 
salt, and add one pint of scalded new milk. 

Frosting 

By Caroline C. Shea. 
A LWAYS use the best confectioner's 
^^ sugar. A large cupful is enough 
to frost a common sized cake. In add- 
ing the liquid, do so slowly, as it is 
easy to make the mixture too soft. Beat 
until smooth, and if too stiff when ready 
to use, it may he moistened with water 
or flavoring. PVost the cake while 
warm on the under side, spreading with 
a large, thin, knife blade ; it may be 
dipped in water to facilitate the work. 
Several colorings may be obtained if a 
fancy frosting is desired. 

Plain Froatin^ 

One cup of confectioner's sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of extract to suit taste, cold water to 



make soft enough to spread. These frostings 
never dry or crackle. 

Chocolate Frosting 

Mix as above, with vanilla flavoring, and add 
a dessertspoonful of cocoa. 

Cocoanut Frosting 

Make as for plain frosting, and add half a cup 
of prepared cocoanut. No other flavoring need 
be used. 

Walnut Frosting 

To the plain frosting add half a cup of 
chopped walnut meats. 

Tutti Frutti Frosting, No, i 

Chop a few raisins, a few nut meats, and a 
fig, as fine as possible ; mix the sugar with 
orange juice oY strawberry juice, or sirup, in- 
stead of water, and stir the fruit in well. 

Tutti Frutti Frosting^ No. a 

Use lemon juice to moisten the sugar, with 
some water, and add half a cup of finely chopped 
citron, sultanas, and shredded cocoanut. 

Pineapple Frosting 

Drain from the juice half a cup of fresh 
grated or preserved pineapple, and add to the 
cup of sugar ; stir and moisten if need be with 
part of the juice. 

6anana Frosting 

Cover the cake when cold, with thin, round 
slices of banana. Use the plain frosting flavored 
with vanilla, and spread carefully over the 
banana. Serve in an hour. Very nice. 
Yellow Frosting 

Use the yolk of an egg instead of water, 
flavoring with lemon juice or extract. 

Pickled Salmon and Oysters 

By Mary J. Safkord 

Pickled salmon for use in summer and pickled 
oysters for winter are prepared in a similar 
manner, and each is equally piquant in its*sea- 
son. 

Take nice pieces of the cold salmon which 
have been left after dinner and put them into a 
deep bowl or dish. Put a pint of vinegar in a 
saucepan with three or four blades of mace, 
twelve whole cloves, a little whole allspice and 
pepper, and salt, if needed. Let this simmer 
gently for five minutes, then pour it, boiling hot, 
over the salmon, which must be just covered 
by this marinade or pickle. Cover the bowl 
closely, and when cold set it in the refrigerator 
until wanted. It will keep for two or three 
days. 

For serving, put the salmon on the dish with 
a little curled parsley around it and strain some 
of the marinade over it. 

For oysters, make the pickle as above, and 
while still on the fire slip into it a dozen and 
a half of fine oysters. Let them remain covered 
closely for a few minutes to plump them, and 
then set them aside in a covered dish to cool. 

These will also keep a day or two. 
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A Good Boy 

By Mary M. Currier 

'* Has little Fred been good to-day?" 

I asked, as on my knee 
He sat, his head upon my breast, 

And thus he answered me t 

** O, pretty good; but once er twice 

I pulled the kitten's tail. 
An' I hurted me on our ol' sink 

A fishin' in er pail. 

'' I left my steamboat on the stairs. 
An' Bridget smashed it bad 

A fallin' on it, an' I cried, 
Fer I was awful mad. 

'* I wet my feet, an' lost my hat, 

An' had a fight with Ted; 
But I've been pretty good to-day, 

Fer that's what Mamma said. 

'* O, I forgot — I run away 

To see a lot er men 
A-layin' pipe; an* they was cross 

An' I come home again. 

'' An' it scared Mamma most ter death 
Ter hev me gone, you know; 

But I've been pretty good to-day, 
Fer Mamma told me so. 

" I hain't been good ter Baby Bess — 
Not all the time," quoth Fred; 

'* But, Papa, I've been pretty good, 
Fer that's what Mamma said." 

My honest Fred I I kissed his lirow. 

Dear, erring, little sprite I 
His standard seems a little queer, 

But maybe he is right. 

When Mamma says that he is good 

I must believe 'tis so. 
No matter what his pranks may be, 

For doesn't Mamma know ? 



Filling in the Chinks 

By Harriet Caryl Cox 

*• T ? OH, I just fill in the chinks." 

* The girl laughed as she said 
it, but her mother added quickly : 
* ' The chinks are everything. You 
haven' t the slightest idea what a help 
she is and what a load it lifts from my 
shoulders, this ' filling in of the chinks* 
as she calls it. * ' 

The busy woman spoke warmly as 
she smiled happily at her daughter. 

' ' You see, when she was through 
school, there didn't seem to be any- 
thing definite for her to do. Her fa- 
ther and I wanted her at home, for a 
while at least, before she undertook to 
go out into the world. 

*' Our one servant does all the heavy 
work, of course, and I am kept pretty 
busy with the children, and so she looked 
around and noticed the little things 
that should be done to keep a home 
neat and orderly, and which a servant 
never does and I have very little time 
for. The left-overs, I always called 
them — oh ! but it is such a comfort to 
have them done. ' ' 

*' And what are they?" I asked of 
the girl, as she sat pulling out the edges 
of a lace mat and making it look fresh 
and fluffy. 

" Oh ! I don't know," she answered. 
" There are so many of them, and such 
little things, you know." 

She spoke almost apologetically. 

** Let me see. Well, I began in the 
parlor, of course. All girls do at first. 
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There were some little silver vases that 
were seldom shined. I kept those 
bright, and the silver on the afternoon 
tea table. You have no idea how much 
it tarnishes. And the little cups al- 
ways dusted, and the doilies fresh and 
clean, and the tidies also. Really, that 
is a work by itself, and mother used 
never to have time. Then the picture 
molding. The brass hook that holds 
the picture cord was never dusted. I 
kept those clean. 

' ' Then in the bedroonis, I look out 
that there are fresh towels on the bureau 
and stand, and that the hair receivers 
are not jammed full. 

" It is really too funny the way I found 
them packed when I first began. And 
the soap dishes clean, and fresh soap 
when it is needed, and dusters in their 
bags, and waste baskets emptied — oh 
yes, and buttons sewed on to the shoes. 
I believe I sew on a half-dozen every- 
day. 

' * I go over the house daily, in the 
morning right after the children are sent 
to school. 

* ' I begin by picking up the things they 
have dropped, and putting them in their 
proper places. 

" Then I go into the library, sharpen 
the pencils that need it; fill the ink 
well ; see that the pens in the penhold- 
ers are good, the blotting pad not too 
old, the waste basket empty ; and then 
I go through the other rooms, and, if 
you'll believe me, I always find some- 
thing to be done, something aside from 
the regular work of clearing up, sweep- 
ing, or bed making, — these belong to the 
girl to do. 

" You see I only do the little things 
that get left for the general cleaning, or 
neglected altogether. 

" It is very pleasant, and helps — at 
least mother says that it does. 



* ' Yes, ' ' said the mother, * ' and no 
one knows what a difference it does 
make in having those chinks filled." 

A Bird's Storehouse 

By Lalia Mitchell 

/^NE who studies the habits of our 
^-^ native birds is frequently impressed 
by the evidences of a power higher than 
" instinct" which if not '* intellect" is 
surely akin to it. 

Members of the woodpecker family 
— California woodpecker, red-headed, 
Melanerpes Erythrocephalus , and hairy, 
Dryobates Villosus — very wisely pro- 
vide for future wants by storing a sup- 
ply of acorns in some convenient limb. 

The cunning bird first drills holes in a 
dead branch, then in each he places an 
acorn, driving it in so tightly that it 
cannot be dislodged by wind or storm. 
As the weeks go by Madam Beetle lays 
her eggs in the acorn, a little later the 
grubs are hatched, and these attain full 
growth in mid-winter, furnishing many a 
juicy meal for the provident bird. 

But like all wealth -owners poor wood- 
pecker must constantly fear the ap- 
proach of thieves. While he gathered 
nuts and conveyed them to his store- 
house, the squirrels were watching, and 
they have no conscientious scruples 
against pilfering from his supply. 

Walk through the forest some morn- 
ing, if you wish to hear the sharp notes 
of defiance with which he greets his red 
or gray coated neighbors. 



According to a health journal, there 
is a law in France forbidding the giving 
of solid food of any kind to infants un- 
der one year of age, without the writ- 
ten consent of a physician. The use of 
feeding bottles with long rubber tubes 
is also forbidden by law. 
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Lilies 

By Robert R. McGregor 

IT is strange that more of the hardy 
* lilies are not planted, when we all ac- 
knowledge that they are truly queens 
among flowers. In addition to their 
exquisite beauty of color and elegance 
of form, they are of easy culture, rather 
sure in their results, and, best of all, 
increase rapidly. 

Another point in their favor is that 
they may be planted in rather shaded 
locations, where other plants fail to 
thrive well ; in fact it is important that 
they be given partial shade in order to 
obtain the best flowers. 

The proper time for planting should 
be first considered. As the bulbs, after 
being taken from the ground, gradually 
deteriorate, it is wise to plant them as 
soon as possible, which, in most cases, 
will be about the middle of October, as 
the majority of the bulbs are imported 
and arrive in this country a little prior 
to that time. The Lilium Candidum 
is best planted late in July or early 
August, but it will do well if gotten in 
quite early in October. The reason 
for the early planting of this variety is 
that it makes a growth of leaves during 
the fall upon which the flowers of the 
following summer are dependent. An- 
other sort which cannot be planted 
during October, as the bulbs will not 
arrive in this country until early No- 
vember, is the Auratum, one of the 
most beautiful of all lilies. To sum up, 
the proper time to plant is just as soon 
as the bulbs are obtainable, in the fall. 



The matter of location is one to which 
considerable attention should be given, 
one feature of which is quite important, 
that of avoiding any place where the 
water is apt to stand or from which it 
will not drain well. If water stands on 
the soil about the bulbs they will decay. 
As mentioned above, it is also desirable 
that a partially shaded location be 
selected, such as around clumps of 
shrubbery. The question of soil is of 
lesser importance, as it is best to pro- 
vide in planting the bulbs such as will 
best meet their requirements. The 
lily naturally prefers a light, rich 
loam. 

In planting the bulbs I would suggest 
that an excavation be made some 
twenty or more inches deep, all of the 
soil removed and replaced at the bot- 
tom with a layer of well-rotted manure, 
then a layer of some ten inches of good 
garden soil, in which has been incor- 
porated a good quantity of leaf-mold. 
This will bring the soil up to within six 
or eight inches of the top of the exca- 
vation. Place a double handful of clean 
sand where each bulb is to be, set the 
bulbs on the sand, then fill around them 
to their tops with sand, cover with four 
inches of a good garden soil in which 
has been placed considerable leaf- mold. 
Avoid bringing any manure in contact 
with the bulb. 

At the approach of cold weather the 
lily beds should have a good covering 
of leaves for protection during the win- 
ter. This is quite essential. A cover- 
ing of say eight inches of forest leaves 
will answer. These may be kept in 
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place by driving stakes about the bor- 
der of the bed, at a distance of say two 
inches apart, or stand on edge foot- 
wide boards to form a frame. When 
this is done pile in the leaves, and when 
of sufficient depth lay over the top light 
brush or a few lath to keep the winds 
from displacing the leaves. This cov- 
ering may be removed in the spring. 

Mulching with leaves, rotted manure, 
grass clippings, or any similar sub- 
stance is so beneficial during the sum- 
mer as to be almost necessary, and 



should be commenced as soon as the 
winter covering is removed. 

Among the most beautiful varieties 
for garden culture, we may mention 
first the Lilium Candidum, the hardy 
white Easter Lily, or Annunciation 
Lily, as it is often called. ThiiJ is one 
of the hardiest sort, bears beautiful 
pure white and very fragrant flowers. 

The Lilium Auratum, a Japanese 
sort, whose flowers are immense, is 
considered by many the grandest lily in 
cultivation. The petals are white with 



a distinct bright yellow band running 
through the center, and numbers of 
purplish spots. The flowers attain a 
diameter of from eight to twelve inches 
and from four to as many as a dozen 
flowers are borne on one stalk. There 
are several varieties of this type, all of 
them beautiful. 

Among the best of all lilies is the 
Speciosum, in the two varieties com- 
monly cultivated, Rubrum, having rose 
petals, studded with crimson dots, .and 
Album, the same in shape as the Ru- 
brum, but of a pure snowy 
white. (See illustration.) 
These two varieties are es- 
pecially fine and can be 
most highly recommended 
for general planting. 

Another good lily is Bate- 
mann's or Lilium Bate- 
mannii, of a clear orange or 
apricot. It is of easy cul- 
ture, thriving almost any- 
where. If a larger selection 
is desired, some of the fol- 
lowing may be added, all of 
them first class : Brownii, 
whose petals are pure ivory 
white inside and chocolate 
brown on the outside ; Han- 
sonii, dark yellow, with pet- 
als of heavy texture ; Ele- 
gans, orange yellow and of good size ; 
Tenuifolium, a bright scarlet variety, 
the flowers produced on a raceme — a 
native of Siberia. 

As additional precaution, I wish to 
emphasize the fact that some of these 
lilies are not altogether hardy, and that 
the omission of covering during the win- 
ter would be a very unwise thing. A 
little stress may also profitably be laid on 
the suggestions as to mulching, for the 
size and quality of the flowers will be 
much influenced hv this little extra care. 
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Pleasures of Memory 

Hail, Memory, hail I in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway I 
Thy pleasures must we feel, when most alone; 
The only pleasures we can call ovr own. 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Reason play, 
Lo I Fancy's fairy frostwork melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtue triumphs and her sons are blest ! 
— Samuel Rofj^ers. 



The Duty It is sometimes lamented that 
of a. Wife jyiarriage is falling of! among 
the very class where marriage and the 
resulting home life would be of the 
most value — earnest, self-respecting 
young men and women, making their 
way through the world by diligence and 
integrity. Young men of this class are 
often heard to remark : "I cannot 
marry for years yet, for I have not de- 
veloped my business to that point where 
I can support a wife. * ' Apropos ( )f this, 
an exchange earnestly remarks : Ciirls 
who marry with the foolish idea that it 
is their husbands' duty to support them 
in comparative idleness are making a 
serious mistake. It is a wife's duty to 
work and build up a home by prudence 
and industry in home management as 
much as it is her husband's to work out- 
side, and to provide money. It is only 
a person of great wealth who can afford 



to hire a refined person to take her 
place as housekeeper. Only a compar- 
atively lazy woman can resign her place 
of housekeeper to an ordinary maid 
servant, and her family must suffer be- 
cause of it. The loss of the mother as 
the power at the helm is one of the 
greatest evils that can befall a family. 
An energetic woman will let no other 
cause but physical incapacity keep her 
from attending to her highest duties — 
those upon which the comfort and 
health of her family depend. 



The AAe t)iscussing the proper age for 
for the marriage of girls, Mrs. 
Marriage j^^^,^ Carpenter, the wife of 
the Bishop of Ripon, says the only 
possible answer to the question is : 
' * When they have reached such matu- 
rity of character and experience that 
they are able to judge wisely, and are 
able to take up the responsibilities and 
duties of life with a due understanding 
of their value." She thinks that to the 
girl who takes a high view of life and 
its possibilities, who is not satisfied with 
a butterfly existence of empty pleasure, 
marriage will be too serious a step to 
be undertaken lightly or unadvisedly, 
and therefore she will not be unhappy 
if she leaves her teens behind before she 
steps into the dignity of a married 
woman. Modern education, says an 
exchange, tends to the same result. 
Our grandmothers were often ''fin- 
ished " at thirteen. The young woman 
of the present day goes to college after 
leaving school, and her life and 
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thoughts are so filled by education and 
the many subsequent pursuits now- 
open to our daughters, that she no 
longer drifts into marriage because it is 
her only available career. Another 
cause which contributes to the post- 
ponement of the age when girls marry 
is the fact that custom has changed 
considerably, and girls now choose 
their husbands for themselves. An- 
other cause, outside the scope of the 
girl's life, contributes to the same delay 
in entering the married state. The 
young men of the present day do not 
marry as they used. It is the young 
middle-aged men who marry, for the 
young men cannot or will not undertake 
the expense of married life. 



Ten thousand guineas paid 
Speaking ^ ^^e Earl of Dudley for 

of Vases -^ -^ 

an antique vase and ewer of 

early Sevres china was the largest sum 
ever paid for a vase. It was after- 
wards sold to Baron Schroder for 
eight thousand guineas. Five thou- 
sand guineas was paid at the sale of the 
Lynes-Stephens collection, in 1895, for 
an oviform vase of old Sevres porcelain, 
painted with horsemen and figures, after 
Wouvermans, and a trophy of arms in 
two medallions with fluted neck and 
handles formed as gilt figures of boys, 
by Dodin and Morin, 153^ inches high ; 
the price included a pair of oviform, 
flat-shaped ^ ases of comparati^•ely small 
value, apart from the (me above de- 
scribed, the three being one set, which 
formed part of the Karl of Pembroke's 
collection. In Mr. Jones' collection of 
pottery and porcelain, at the South 
Kensington Museum, there is an egg- 
shaped Gros Bleu Sevres vase, with 
medallions of Cuj^id and Psyche, which 



was acquired for three thousand guineas. 
The celebrated Barberini or Portland 
vase, now preserved in the gold cham- 
ber of the British Museum, was pur- 
chased by Sir W. Hamilton for ;^i,ooo 
and afterwards sold to the Duchess of 
Portland for ^^ 1,800. A historical vase 
was recently put under the hammer at 
Christie's. It was one of a pair pre- 
sented to the Marquis of Montcalm 
(the defender of Quebec) by Louis XV. 
The last bid for this splendid work of 
art was ^1,995. One of the largest 
vases in the world was a present from 
tht? late czar to the city of Paris. It is 
made from an immense block of jasper, 
is eight feet high, and is valued at 



Who can look down upon 
Graveside ^^^ g^^"^^^ ^ven of an enemy, 

and not feel a compunctious 
throb that he should have warred with 
the poor handful of earth that lies mol- 
dering before him? But the grave of 
those we loved, what a place for medi- 
tation ! There it is that we can call up, 
in long review, the whole history of vir- 
tue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearments lavished upon us almost 
unheeded ; there it is that we dwell 
upon the tenderness, the solemn, aw- 
ful tenderness of the parting scene ; 
the bed of death with all its stifled 
griefs, its noiseless attendance, its mute, 
watchful assiduities ! The last testi- 
monies of expiring love ! The feeble, 
fluttering, thrilling — oh! how thrill- 
ing — pressure of the hand ! The last 
fond look of the glazed eye turning 
upon us, even from the threshold of 
existence I The faint, faltering accents, 
struggling in death to give one more 
assurance of aff taction ! — ]Vashini^fon 
Irving, 
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Joba and His Briends 

John and His Fribnos. A Series of Revival Sermons. 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D., Pastor First M. E. 
Church, Cleveland. O. Cloth, lamo, 347 pages, eih 
top; $1.50. New York and London : Funk and Wag- 
nails Company. 

This is the fourth volume of the 
series of revival sermons by Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks. It is a companion to 
the preceding volumes, ' ' Christ and his 
Friends,** '*The Fisherman and his 
Friends,'* and *' Paul and his Friends." 
Revival literature has seldom received 
so large a contribution from one man. 
This volume contains thirty-three ser- 
mons which were preached in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleve- 
land, O. , during a series of evangelistic 
meetings. But it is not as revival 
literature alone, that this volume will be 
found valuable. It is full of strong, 
inspiring truths, whiqh lead to and lay 
hold upon the better life. It cannot 
be read without benefit. 



Appletona* Town and Country l,ihrary 

The Gamb and the Candlr. By Rhoda Broughton, 
author of *' Nancv," etc. No. 268, Paper, 305 page» ; 
50 cents. New Vork : D. Appleton & Co. 

This talented author could hardly 
give the public a dull book ; yet the 
present novel seems to fall much below 
her usual standard. It is built of rather 
slight material, and that not wholly of 
a pleasing nature. It is a love story, of 
course, with plentf of scheming, selfish- 
ness, and deceit thrown in. 



The Kingdom of Hate. 
author of " Tatterley,'' 
pages. 



A Romance. By T. Gallon, 
etc. No. 267. Paper, 307 



**The Kingdom of Hate" had another 
name, but it is not that of any kingdom 
known to modern geographers. The 



author creates his little sovereignty, 
and about its capital and the royal per- 
sonages proceeds to weave a rather 
thrilling web of plot and adventure, 
which has at least the merit of original- 
ity, and is not wanting in strength and 
vigor of narration. It may be desig- 
nated as a story of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with a stong flavor of the Middle 
Ages. 

I)k Nikola's Kxpbrimrnt. By Guy Boothby, author of 
"The Lust of Hate," etc. No. 26^. Pai>er. so^* 
pages. 

Mr. Boothby has unlimited imagina- 
tion, and a masterly facility for combin- 
ing theoretically possible marvels with 
absurdly impossible conditions. The 
result is always a stor^' of thrilling in- 
terest, and the present is no exception. 
Vet waiving all its absurdity and its 
sui)erfluity of horrors, this novel carries 
an impressive lesson, in the outcome of 
the mysterious doctor's *' experiment" 
to overcome the laws of mortal life. 
After its reading one must feel better 
satisfied to "grow old beautifully" and 
without repining. 



TiiK Stranck Storv or Hester Wynne. Told by 
Herself. With a Prologue. By G. Colmore, author 
of ** A Daughter of Music,** etc. No. 270. Paper, 
331 pages. 

The ' ' Strange story ' ' is one of de- 
cided interest, and is told in a very satis- 
factory manner. The heroine is an 
heiress, pretty much alone in the world, 
and is subjected to numerous unpleasant 
episodes ; is loved against her will ; is 
urged to marry a man she detests, on 
pain of murder in case she refuses — 
and so on to the end of the very stirring 
succession of chapters. 
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No. 447 — Prize Anagram 

Cbaractera in Fiction 

Under a thin disguise of transposition 
are here given the names of fifty char- 
acters well known to readers of fiction 
— some more familiar than others, nat- 
urally. You will easily recognize them 
all. 

1 My irons dwell warm. 

2 A bit balm's best, Hiram. 

3 A name, gentle Maid. 

4 I tried long — hold tired. 

5 Hlack liony inches. 

6 Great John, abhor hemp oil ale. 

7 A fort had grief. 

8 Andrew he went jig. 

9 Frail grief play rust. 

10 Son, fops vibrate him. 

1 1 My stag turtle girl dated at D — . 

12 We note his one duty — pile bag. 

13 Ship a winsome tress. 

14 He almost soft chain. 

15 Faced King Lewis. 

16 Stoney bush not a liar. 

17 So the jest framer. 

18 T^nt hill streams. 

19 Then under sprain. 

20 To Azores miller, lad. 

21 Bum on such a name. 

22 Trees, pert Eliza. 

23 It is so, girl, rug-cure. 

24 Far race wired veins. 

25 Like maps — or hold. 

26 Runic soon sober. 

27 Dingwitchinktot. 

28 O salt had to fly. 

29 A half modest one. 

30 With jet, Mercy M. 

31 Wire swarm — clink — him I 

32 () Roman, do dare and aid. 

33 Baker bit in nice jam. — S. U. 

34 Dick agrees when a nie. 

35 Not Prof. Podling. 

36 Snipe is fare to rich. 

37 My fall firs come. 



38 I lure level glum. 

39 I run stress ail crumb. 

40 Darned lone hare. 

41 I rock red Dorman. 

42 Load soil, Count Bede. 

43 Let us push in as of hope. 

44 O a hunter me if gale. 

45 John adz ale cake. 

46 The king stole car. 

47 Ruth G., link morn. 

48 Talk with ye, Jane Acca Hunt. 

49 Draw a soda — few shut. 

50 In quest for my sea. 

Three prizes will be awarded (sec 
rules and regulations). 

First Prize — The Werner Uni- 
versal Educator (** One million facts 
and figures " ), bound in sheep, marbled 
edge ; publishers' price, $6.00. 

Second Prize — A year' s subscription 
to Good Housekeepinc; and one year's 
subscription to either Harper's, Cen- 
tury, or Scribner's Magazine, 

Third Prize — A year' s subscription 
to Good Housekeeping. 

Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing f^ages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each attstuer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram^ 
and if found perfeit will be marked too joints. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. In case of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus : — 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive " Special Honorable Mention," which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, October 28. 
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•fhe prizes will be itn mediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world : a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for thin department should be 
addressed 

*' Puzzle Editor," CJ<j<u> Hchisbkbbpinc:, 

.Springfield, Mass. 



Answer to Prize Anagram 

44S—Ti.tty Famous Rulerm 

1 Dom Pedro of Brazil. 

2 Emperor Justinian. 

3 Ferdinand and Isabella. 

4 Roderick the Goth. 

5 Philip of Burgundy. 

6 Queen Victoria. 

7 Cleopatra the Egyptian. 

8 Grover Cleveland. 

9 Oliver Cromwell. 

10 Alaric the Goth. 

1 1 Peter the Great. 

12 Hannibal the Carthaginian. 

13 Nicholas of Russia. 

14 Alexander of Macedonia. 

15 Emperor Iturbide of Mexico. 

16 Tamerlane the Conqueror. 

17 Frederick Barbarossa. 

18 Ulysses S. Grant. 

19 Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 

20 Constantine the Great. 

21 Ivan the Terrible. 

22 Caius Julius Csesar. 

23 William the Conqueror. 

24 Henry of Navarre. 

25 Frederick the Great. 

26 King James of Scotland. 

27 King Leopold of Belgium. 

28 Louis the Pious. 

29 William Frederick of Nassau. 

30 Frederick Augustus. 

31 Abraham Lincoln. 

32 George Washington. 

33 William McKinley. 

34 Maria Theresa of Austria. 

35 Ramses II. of Egypt. 

36 William of Orange. 

37 William the Silent. 

38 Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt. 

39 Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. 

40 Leo the Isaurian. 

41 Charles the Bald. 

42 Emperor William of Germany. 



43 William the Lion. 

44 Darius the Persian. 

45 Emperor Nero of Rome. 

46 Napoleon Bonaparte. 

47 King Solomon. 

48 Alfred the Great. 

49 Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 

50 Andrew Jackson. 

This Anagram was published in 
Good Housekeeping for August, and 
the prizes are awarded as follows : 

First Prize — An Anthony Buck- 
eye Camera, Mrs. Adolf Duschak, 25 
College street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping and one ad- 
ditional (selection) magazine subscrip- 
tion, M. N. Robinson, 223 East King 
street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping, Mrs. Emma 
G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 



Anagram Letters 

As most of my life I have been numbered 
with the " shut-ins,*' and books, histories par- 
ticularly, my companions, I have enjoyed this 
work accordingly. If these Anagrams do other 
readers as much good, particularly in the his- 
torical reviews, as they do me, they are certainly 
Christian charities. Confined to my couch as 
I have been for so much of my life, these prob- 
lems are genuine recreations. 

Mrs. J. F. N., HiLLSBORO, (). 

I have been around and around and around 
the world, making kangaroo jumps from Mexico 
to Norway, from Russia to Italy, and so on back 
again. I was bound to be on time; neglected 
my own comfort till I came near wishing that 
I had never heard of these people — and still 
kept on. '* Easy Anagram I*' Well, may be for 

. I have had a good time. Around 

the world in eight days with none of the wear 
and tear of travel, troubled by no customs offi- 
cers, and best of all, no drain upon my purse. 
May Good Housekeeping and her Puzzle Edi- 
tor live long in the land to stimulate us by 
trials of our patience ! 

Mrs. C. M. B., Port Angeles, Wash. 
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The True Optimism 

r^OOD HOUSEKEEPING believes 
^^ in a true optimism ; in looking on 
the bright side ; in working for the 
best, and hoping for the best. It has 
preached this doctrine earnestly during 
the past year ; it proposes to go right 
on along the same lines. It believes in 
words of cheer, of hopefulness, of con- 
gratulation, and of praise, earnestly and 
honestly spoken. 

But we should not carry even so 
commendable a spirit to an excess ; to 
the point of regarding everything as 
right and best, as beyond the reach of 
betterment, simply because it is ours. 
It is just as much the part of true opti- 
mism to point out errors and indicate 
possibilities of improvement, as to glory 
in the degree of attainment already se- 
cured. And in an honest, earnest way, 
**with charity to all,'* Good House- 
keeping proposes to teach the better 
way, and to point out what it regards 
as dangerous and erroneous in our 
national life, to the best of its ability. 



It is the home life which must shape 
the sentiment and * ' drift ' ' of the nation ; 
for it may truly be said that the charac- 
ter of any nation is merely a reflex of 
the character of its homes. The mod- 
ern home had no counterpart in the 
life of the earlier ages, among many 
of the nations. War, and its so-called 
glories, filled the measure of national 



ambition ; the heroes of the people were 
those who had most distinguished them- 
selves in murder, carnage, and the awful, 
indescribable horrors of human butch- 
ery. With the development of civiliza- 
tion the home life and the home love 
has grown deeper and stronger as a 
controlling force ; people have learned 
to cultivate the gentle arts of peace, 
and to abhor and deprecate warfare and 
all that it represents of human sacrifice 
and suffering, woe and desolation. Our 
nation has led all of the world by its 
pleadings and the influence of its ex- 
ample toward that better day when 
men shall learn the art of war no more ; 
and this while it has shown, when the 
stern occasion required, the highest 
and most brilliant examples of heroic 
intrepidity in actual conflict. 



The position in this respect of our 
great nation of more than seventy mil- 
lions of people was heroic, inspiring, 
honorable. It gave strong augury for 
the rapid progress of the whole world 
in the same direction. Our people had 
shown in the great civil war their capa- 
city of military prowess, as a last re- 
sort; they had shown no less heroism 
in turning at once from the most stu- 
pendous armed contest of modern 
times, to the quiet pursuits of civil life 
and the pleasures of home, which they 
had laid down to become warriors. 
Such an outcome was grand, sublime ! 

But a generation later we find our- 
selves again in war, this time in behalf 
of an oppressed people, with equal 
credit so far as the prowess of our sol- 
diers and sailors is concerned. But to 
very many minds the result to ourselves 
is a deplorable one. The military spirit, 
the thirst for war, for conquest, seems 
to have found entirely too strong a 
lodgment in the hearts of our rulers. 
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From the championship of the op- 
pressed, have we turned to become the 
oppressors? to disregard the great 
principles upon which our nation was 
founded — those of liberty and self- 
government ? Are we building into our 
social fabric a new and dangerous class 
— that of a military aristocracy ? There 
are multitudes of thoughtful patriotic 
people who believe that all of these 
questions must be answered in the 
affirmative. If they are right, it is time 
that every home influence was exerted 
to its utmost to bring our people back 
to their senses ; and the Christian home 
influence is the power which must 
check the intrigues of scheming politi- 
cians and ambitious * * Commanders. ' * 



The matter of individual and family 
economy is one never to be slighted or 
overlooked. The general prosperity 
of all classes in our country easily in- 
vites to extravagance of expenditure for 
which there is no excuse. A gende- 
man enjoying a very liberal income was 
recently heard to remark: " It is impos- 
sible for me to live within my income ; 
I find that I am running behind every 
year.** Of course he used the word 
' * impossible " in a Pickwickian sense. 
If he chose to consume a portion of his 
principal annually, it was his right to 
do so. But the trouble is that his ex- 
ample is followed by hosts of people 
who have no principal to supply the 
deficiency. In point of fact they have 
an income which would allow them to 
live very comfortably, paying all of 
their bills, and accumulating a little sur- 
plus each year. But they, too, find it 
* * impossible ' ' to meet their expenses, 
because they will not adapt their mode 
of living to their means ; so their bills 
are unpaid, there are "duns at door 
half a score," the true independence 



which they might experience is wholly 
lost ; their lives are filled with perplex- 
ities which might be just as well avoided, 
and that without going to the other ex- 
treme of niggardly penury. Where 
shall this economy be exercised ? All 
along the line of daily expense. In 
food, in clothing, in patronage of amuse- 
ments and diversions, in the gratifica- 
tion of unnecessary and injurious habits. 



The discussion of the food question 
in Mrs. Burton Smith's paper in this 
number of Good Housekeeping will 
give many a wise suggestion in the 
way of economy, helpful if only they 
are followed out. As is so well 
pointed out, extravagance of expend- 
iture does not necessarily imply bet- 
ter nutrition, or even a more pleas- 
ing ministration to the palate ; on the 
contrary, simpler and less expensive 
foods have the triple advantage that 
they give (when intelligently selected) 
better nourishment, and consequently 
better health and better enjoyment, not 
only of food but of life in its entirety. 



In close connection with this topic of 
good and nourishing food comes that 
of pure air, especially in relation to 
sleeping rooms. Here is another sub- 
ject of most vital importance, sadly 
neglected in a great proportion of 
American homes. Stuffy, odorous lit- 
tle dens are dignified by the name of 
bedrooms. Coming into them from 
the open air, one is impelled to gasp 
for breath and might be excused for 
growing pale ; yet human beings are 
packed away in these places for eight 
or ten hours at a stretch, without ven- 
tilation or a change of air ! Yet we 
wonder when disease manifests itself. 
The wonder is that its coming is so long 
delayed. 
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Color glories where green leaves grew. 

And ripe year's fruitage all. 
Trees spread gay banners, and *tis true, 
These days of splendor have their due 

For nurture spent from bud to fall. 
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IvlBN^ORANDA 



The October Charm 

October is not only in many respects the most 
delightful month of the year, but it is the last for 
half a year when all the members of the house- 
hold may wander afield, communing with Nature 
at her best, and enjoying, without money and 
without price, the glonous charm of her wealth. 

These opportunities should, then, be enjoyed 
to their utmost. Mothers and children, espe- 
cially, should take advantage of every spare 
hour. Those who live in the great cities, un- 
fortunately, have not the ready access of those 
dwelling in the smaller communities; but in 
these days of easy transit even they may often 
reach the smiling field or the romandc wood. 

And how beautiful they are ! As one 
charming writer says : ** Fields as green as 
when the summer birds caroled above them, 
woods more gorgeous with innumerable hues 
and tints of ripening leaves than a blooming 
parterre, are spread beneath the azure sky, 
whose deepest color is reflected with intenser 
blue in lake and stream. In them against this 
color are set the scarlet and gold of every tree 
upon their brinks, the painted hills, the clear- 
cut mountain peaks, all downward pointing to 
the depths of this nether sky.** 

Amid such scenes mother and children wan- 
der as in a fairyland, in so far as the element 
of charm is concerned; but it is not fairyland, 
it is our own lovely, delightful earth, and happy 
she who from its ripened glory leads the youth- 
ful mind to a comprehension of the wonderful 
things involved in nature's plan. 

So throw aside care and go afield in these 
charming, crowning days of the year, seeking and 
enjoying the beautiful, that its spirit may be 
brought into the home life, a messenger of love 
and tenderness. 
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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 

INSEPARABLY associated with the 
^ thought of November, to the Ameri- 
can of New England birth or ancestry 
especially, is that of the great harvest 
festival, now wholly national — Thanks- 
giving day. It is pre-eminently a day 
of feasting, of good things for the inner 
man, for the renewing of home and fam- 
ily ties, for the brightening of pleasant 
memories and associations. It may be, 
as sometimes claimed, that the actively 
religious observance of the day is less 
marked than in former years ; but even 
if so, the spirit of the day is wholly one 
of divine recognition, and we cannot, if 
we would, eliminate the fundamental 
principle of the national observance. 



To all of its readers and friends, 
** wherever the Flag floats,*' Good 
Housekeeping extends the wish that 
this Thanksgiving may be more happy, 
bountiful, and enjoyable, than any which 
have gone before. Yox itself, it feels 
that there is much for which to be thank- 
ful. Actuated by a definite aim, the 
magazine has carried its message to the 
world at large, and has met a most grat- 
ifying recognition and response. In 
these days when there is so much of the 
flighty, trashy, and ephemeral, published 
simply and solely for the purpose of 
money making, the broad-minded, gen- 
erous, and far-reaching appreciation of a 



magazine truly devoted to the higher 
life of the home is cause for deep and 
sincere thankfulness. 



The citizens of our country, generally, 
have reason to renew the feeling of 
gratitude which inspired the firstThanks- 
giving. In 1621 the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth celebrated the gathering of their 
crops, which gave assurance of food 
and comfort during the winter. The 
harvest of the present year has been 
vast and important, not only to our peo- 
ple but to other nations whose food we 
so largely supply. Our country has 
been free from epidemic disease ; while 
the business conditions have been 
brighter and more encouraging than for 
several years. 



While our country has been at war 
during the year, and while war always 
brings horror, suffering, and death, we 
have reason for thankfulness that the 
actual losses of our brave army in the 
Philippines have been comparatively 
slight. The casualties in battle have 
not been numerous, and the ravages of 
disease among the troops have not been 
so severe as were anticipated and feared. 
This is perhaps a negative blessing : 
yet it is none the less cause for devout 
and sincere thankfulness. 



Let us trust and believe, also, that 
the * * war spirit ' * has not grown upon us 
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as a people. The thoughtful observer 
must have noted with satisfaction that 
for every manifestation of a more pro- 
nounced martial spirit, there has been 
a strong answering protest in the inter- 
ests of peace and kindness. With the 
spirit of rash impulse thus restrained, 
we have no reason to fear that present 
events and complications are to make 
us permanently a military nation — and 
for that let us be doubly grateful. 



Thanksgiving is a day for home com- 
ing, home thoughts, and home enjoy- 
ments. In this respect of building and 
intensifying the home light and home 
love, it stands unique among our holi- 
days. It has, therefore, a special place 
in the hearts of all who would see 
the home influence broadened and 
strengthened and sweetened. There 
can be no more touching observance 
than this annual gathering of the absent 
and wandering members of a family 
about the parental board, the living 
over of bygone days and scenes, the knit- 
ting more closely of the dearest earthly 
ties. Who shall attempt to estimate 
the influence of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of such gatherings, annually re- 
curring? And as we believe the home 
life to be the best strength of a nation, 
we must give to Thanksgiving day a 
place of honor high among the silent 
forces which have made our nation so 
great. 



While it is first of all a day for home 
observance, let us not narrow the spirit 
which should overspread the festival. 
We are informed that at the first 
Thanksgiving the neighboring Indians 
were invited to join in the celebration, 
and that many of them were present 
with the Plymouth settlers, including 



King Massasoit and ninety of his men, 
who were feasted for three days. The 
record shows, also, that the red men 
reciprocated the kindness shown by as- 
sisting in furnishing the game and 
other eatables, sharing in the most 
hearty manner in the sports and festiv- 
ities. It is impossible to connect such 
scenes with the wars and horrible butch- 
eries of a few years later between the 
same peoples, without a distinct shock 
to the moral sense. 



We have not the Indian with us to- 
day ; but we have multitudes of people 
to whom the same spirit might properly 
reach out with blessing to the less for- 
tunate, with benefit to the man or 
woman of liberal means and humane 
heart — with inestimable advantage to 
the social and economic life of our 
country. With no wish to belitde or 
disparage the much that is being done 
every year — that will be done at the 
coming Thanksgiving — we would at all 
times broaden and enlarge the exercise 
of a true Thanksgiving spirit. 



Nor would we confine its observance 
to a single day. If it is a good and de- 
sirable thing to manifest the spirit of 
love and kindness on one stated day of 
the year, how much better — inestima- 
bly better — if the spirit shall grace all 
the other days of the year and of all 
years ! The sumptuous material feast 
need not be spread, nor the formalities 
of a set holiday observed. They are 
merely the setting in which is enshrined 
the spirit giving life to the occasion — 
they are not the spirit itself. The true 
Thanksgiving spirit is one of recogni- 
tion, of gratitude. In the family life it 
may ever be present, noting the duties 
performed, the assistance rendered, the 
encouragement extended, the oppK)r- 
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tunities utilized, and making recogni- 
tion, from member to member and from 
heart to heart, in love, kindness, tender- 
ness, and consideration. So will the 
year be a perpetual Thanksgiving. 

A Righteous Cause 

A LARGE number of women, very 
^^ influential in character and very 
much in earnest in their purpose, gath- 
ered in New York last month, to under- 
take a most holy crusade. Their bat- 
tle-cry, alliteratively expressed, might 
be, * * The Home against the Harem. ' ' 
In more definite phrase, they as- 
sembled to utter their protest against 
the seating in Congress of Rep- 
resentative-elect Roberts of Utah, the 
Mormon and polygamist. Having 
made the utterance, they did not at 
once disperse and proceed to their 
homes with a consciousness of noble 
duty fearlessly done, but proceeded to 
set their words to action ; in doing 
which they set an excellent example to 
many similar gatherings in the interest 
of humanity's welfare. There are 
plenty of good resolutions in the world; 
what is needed is more of the spirit of 
earnest action behind them. 

One of the most active women at the 
gathering, which was composed of 
members and friends of the American 
Female Guardian Society and Home for 
the Friendless, was Miss Helen Gould, 
who drafted and read the formal resolu- 
tions, which were brief and incisive : — 

"^^ Whereas y Brigham H. Roberts, who has 
been elected as Representative from Utah to 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, is a polygamist, and 
as such is attacking the sanctity of home life, 
therefore, be it 

" Resolved^ That we, the women assembled 
at the call of the American Female Guardian 
Society and Home for the Friendless, do ear- 
nestly protest against the seating of said 
Roberts; and be it 



** Resolved y That we urge all men and women 
to use their influence with their respective Con- 
gressmen to prevent said Roberts taking his 
seat." 

After the resolutions had been unani- 
mously adopted. Miss Gould was called 
upon, and said : '* I am glad to have 
an opportunity to protest against the 
seating in Congress of a man who ad- 
vocates and practices polygamy. Our 
country has been noted in the past for 
the beauty of its home life, and the 
chivalry and respect shown by men to 
women. It would be sad, indeed, to 
see a man who stands for the Oriental 
harem seated among our lawmakers. 
I earnestly hope that men will feel will- 
ing to write their Congressmen, urging 
them to rise in protest against Mr. 
Roberts when Congress opens. * ' 



Many of those present then bound 
themselves by signature to work ear- 
nestly for the desired object, promising 
* * to use every means in their power to 
influence all men over whom they have 
■ influence, to write to their Congressmen- 
elect, urging them to prevent the seat- 
ing of the polygamist. ' ' 

Good Housekeeping takes the first 
possible opportunity to enroll itself with 
these valiant defenders of the honor of 
the home, to urge the women of the 
land, far and wide — as well as the men 
— to join this most worthy army. Here 
is certainly a matter in which the honor 
and self-respect of the nation is at stake. 
If politicians fail to rise to the opportu- 
nity, by all means let public sentiment 
lift or drive them to the only action 
which should for a single moment be 
contemplated — the suppression of the 
foul evil of polygamy. Good House- 
keeping has always stood for the prin- 
ciples which underlie this crusade — 
the pure, strong, inspiring home life ; 
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for which true-hearted and brave-hearted 
men and women everywhere should 
stand. 

" Think on These Things " 

'T'HERE will be found more than 
* the usual amount of '* food for 
thought ' ' in the current number of 
Good Housekeeping. No one can 
read the brief story of Kate Sanborn's 
heroic achievement without feeling a 
stirring of the better impulses, prompt- 
ing to worthy and hopeful emulation. 
While few possess the measure of her 
brilliant genius, we must bear in mind 
that genius is void without the impulse 
of an earnest purpose ; which all may 
attain, each in his or her individual 
sphere. 



* * The Duty of Finding Happiness ' ' 
touches another vital spring in the 
enginery of satisfactory living. While 
all agree as to the desirability of happi- 
ness as a factor in the home life, the 
thought which this writer so earnestly 
expresses, of not merely seeking but of 
finding the coveted possession, will 
come with a new and potent force to 
many a reader. It is the old story in a 
new form and with a fresh application — 
we are not merely to seize but to create 
the opportunity. 



The * * Mothers in Council ' ' are al- 
ways dealing with important problems. 
In this issue a delicate topic touching 
the relations of mother and daughter in 
regard to the vital mysteries of human 
life is treated in a plain, appreciative, 
helpful manner. It would seem that 
the article in question would in itself 
make an appropriate introduction to 



many an important conference upon 
the subject matter. In the companion 
paper relating to "Individuality in 
Public Schools, ' * the writer lays bare a 
leak through which a great deal of 
human energy is wasted, in the attempt 
to treat children in the mass. No 
teamster worthy the name would inspan 
horses or animals of widely differing 
characteristics ; yet there is danger of 
doing this very thing, with more pre- 
cious material than horses or oxen, in 
the large classes of our public schools. 



The Lesson of Dewey 

T'HE bright object lesson of the day 
* is that which comes from the life 
and fame of Admiral George Dewey. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the magnificent naval achievement 
won by him on the first of May, 1898, 
was in no sense an accident, but was the 
culmination of a lifetime of hard, patient, 
thoughtful work. Step by step, from 
boyhood to that supreme hour, George 
Dewey had been fitting himself by the 
most careful preparation for the oppor- 
tunity of his life. When that opportun- 
ity came, it found him prepared, with 
clear head, unfaltering courage, and un- 
swerving purpose. 



The American parent should impress 
the *' Dewey lesson " upon the mind of 
the American child. Children are in- 
stinctively hero worshipers, and their 
minds are extremely susceptible. These 
two factors make the parental opportu- 
nity ; and, as we read or talk of the hero 
of the hour, let us emphasize the fact 
that the qualities shown in Dewey's life 
are those which go to win success in all 
walks of life. 
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Elder Hunt's Thanksgiving 

By Ada Marie Peck 



ly/I ARY heard the gate shut with a 
* ' ^ feeble click, and heard slow, ir- 
regular steps coming up the walk. She 
did not expect her father at that hour, 
nor were those sounds characteristic of 
him. He had always been a forceful 
man, who had set his feet down firmly, 
and given the gate an energetic pull 
after him, which had heralded his ap- 
proach. When he reached the door, 
opened it, and staggered into the little 
living-room, it was with the air of a 
man who has received a crushing blow, 
or who has seen the fruition of his life 
blackened by an untimely frost. 

' * Oh father ! what has happened ? ' ' 
she cried, springing to his side and 
seizing his hands, which hung limply. 

•The inevitable," replied Elder Hunt, 
with an inflection of bitterness. ' * I have 
been asked to resign. My parishioners 
have suddenly discovered that I am too 
old, that I am not abreast with the times, 
that I am a detriment — to — the spirit- 
ual welfare of my church," he went on, 
hesitatingly, Mary, dumb with aston- 
ishment, still holding his hands. ' ' Some 
one more progressive would, they think, 
bring more young people into the church. 
And I have tried to be so faithful, so 
conscientious in the discharge of my 
duty ! " he moaned, releasing his hands 
from Mary's clinging grasp, and wring- 
ing them convulsively as he walked 
back and forth, a pitiful figure, so 
bowed, with such despair written in 
every line of his countenance. 

Mary tenderly removed a couple of 
autumn leaves that had caught in his 
silvery beard, a pathetic bit of color in 
just that place, as if Nature sought to 
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offer the comfort mankind was with- 
holding, for even so does the great 
mother sometimes take us softly to her 
breast when brothers and sisters are dis- 
regardful. 

• * They have provided for your fu- 
ture?" she tentatively inquired, reach- 
ing up, for the Elder was tall, and Mary 
was a little thing, to lay her hands upon 
his shoulders, and hide her face upon 
his breast for a moment. 

' * Deacon Marvin said that he thought 
I could now retire comfortably, as I 
ought to have saved considerable. He 
seemed to think my salary had been 
ample, and that the donations were help- 
ful. As they were," added the Elder, 
gently, with a sudden compunction. 

*' Contemptible ! " exclaimed Mary. 
• ' Garments that never fitted, edibles that 
surfeited ; do you remember' when we 
tried, just you and me, to eat our way 
through a bushel of doughnuts? The 
feat of the mouse that excavated the 
cheese was as nothing ! " 

' ' Daughter ! ' ' reprovingly exclaimed 
the Elder. 

But Mary's blue eyes flashed, and she 
pushed back her fluffy golden hair with 
one plump hand — her father called it a 
way she had of preening her plumage. 
* ' If the itinerant preacher and the hens, ' ' 
she perversely went on, ''hadn't helped 
us out with them we should have died 
of indigestion." 

' ' Daughter ! ' ' again exclaimed the 
Elder, severely. 

Mary paid no heed. '' I think," she 
declared, with emphasis, ' ' that the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire, and that 
God*s servants shouldn't be paid in 
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pumpkin pies and misfit clothing. Then 
as to salary — a paltry four hundred 
dollars for your goodness, your erudi- 
tion, your experience and shepherd's 
care of an unruly flock! " 

Elder Hunt's face was white and stem; 
he covered his ears with his hands. 
** Not another word," he commanded. 

* * Father, I am going to rebel for 
once in my life," she went on, defi- 
antly. • M am going to say that Deacon 
Marvin must think that he handed you 
a ' breeding groschen ' with your salary, 
otherwise how could he think that you 
accumulated money ! You have fed 
the wayfarer, the itinerant preacher has 
literally boarded with you, the needy 
student has never been turned away 
empty-handed — * ' 

** Inasmuch," said the Elder, quietly. 

** Yes, dear, I know," returned Mary, 
pulling him upon the lounge and tucking 
the pillows under his head. Then she 
smoothed his hair and dropped soft lit- 
tle kisses upon his furrowed cheeks. 

' * There will be a way provided, ' ' he 
murmured. 

** Yes, and Mary Hunt will provide 
it," she exclaimed, springing to her 
feet energetically. ' * I am thinking this 
moment of a dozen things I will do. 
I'll take care of you," she said, val- 
iantly. * * Of course we own the place ? ' ' 

**Only partly, now," deprecatingly 
answered the Elder. 

'*Not wholly? O father !" 

* 'There were heavy expenses last year, 
you know. " 

At that Mary went over to the win- 
dow to hide the tears that suddenly 
sprung to her eyes at the thought of her 
mother's death and Lindsay's mad quest 
for fortune — a quest so disastrous that 
it left Elder Hunt with but one child. 
Through the blur of tears everything 
looked gray and indistinct, remaining 



so when she had wiped the tears away. 
It was the gray of November jealously 
seeking to hide any remaining glory of 
October, for under the gray veil there 
might still have been found the orange 
glow of beech leaves warming the hill- 
sides, the vivid fire of blackberry bushes^ 
and the purple plumage of the aster. 

The girl sighed wearily ; the gray- 
ness stood for their future. 

* * We shall not have much of a 
Thanksgiving this year. Nobody will 
send us a turkey, and we cannot afford 
to buy. We will just eat a cold lunch- 
eon," she said, fiercely, ** we haven't a 
thing to be thankful for." 

* * Do not say that, Mary. We have 
a great deal ; each other, health, and 
strength to endure," gently responded 
the Elder. 

* * We have always had the Jame- 
sons," she went on, rebelliously. 
** This year we cannot ; we must save 
every penny. ' * 

' ' However simple our repast, let us 
share it with them," and Elder Hunt 
looked at his rather stubborn little 
daughter appealingly. 

'*Oh, yes, father; I am sorry for 
the poor old couple, and I am sorry for 
ourselves," she added, pathetically. 

The Elder groaned aloud. ** It is 
hard to bear." 

'' Oh ! it is, it is," cried Mary. ** I 
won't bear it, either, I'll fight it," she 
defiandy exclaimed. ** We'll have our 
Thanksgiving dinner, and so shall your 
old pensioners." 

Somehow the ring of her voice had 
an uplifting effect. Elder Hunt rose to 
his feet. * * Not a sparrow falls un- 
heeded," he softly said, and the inward 
faith illuminated his rugged face, dis- 
pelling its cloud of sorrow and despair. 

** Perhaps I have made a rash prom- 
ise," reflected Mary, who knew that 
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there was a childlike, trusting quality in 
her father's nature which would give 
him unbounded faith in her words. 
' ' But we certainly can have a chicken," 
she went on, to herself, ' ' and if I pre- 
pare it skillfully — I can stretch it — 
it's a Cochin, anyway, and oughtn't to 
need much stretching," she thought, 
whimsically ; ** with plenty of dumplings 
it will do for four of us. Then, there is 
that large print of a turkey," and Mary 
laughed, showing all her pretty teeth 
and dimples, just as the day at that mo- 
ment smiled with a gleam of red and 
gold at the edge of the gray horizon. 

She was so cheerful, so busy for the 
next few days, that some of the heavi- 
ness went out of the Elder's heart and 
let him stand erect again. Although 
he saw nothing very hopeful in the 
future, yet whatever there might be, he 
felt that with this resolute, blue-eyed 
daughter he could face it. 

Mary, meantime, was busy every 
moment and met all visitors with a 
smiling face. " It will be a good thing 
for father to rest," she said, pluckily, 
when Deacon Marvin came to the door 
upon an errand. ' ' He will get time 
to finish his book, and I am sure it will 
make him famous. I doubt if you 
know. Deacon, what a profound scholar 
my father really is." 

But good Mrs. Trowbridge found her, 
in spite of the brave front she put on, 
leaning her head against the pantry 
shelf sobbing bitterly. She had stopped 
rolling out the pie crust, lest, as 
she thought with a sad facetiousness, it 
should be too salt and moist. 

Mrs. Trowbridge brought one of the 
yellow painted kitchen chairs right into 
the pantry, seated herself in it and took 
the weeping figure in her motherly arms. 

** Don't you take on this way, Mary 
Hunt; 'tain't nothing you can help. 



nor the real voice of the congregation. 
It's one o' Deacon Marvin's whims. 
He took a notion to jump over a stone 
wall an* the rest follered. They'll all 
jump back too." 

" It's the injustice of it; the cruelty 
of it." 

'* I know," she said, soothingly. 
' * Now tell me what that means ? ' ' and 
she pointed suspiciously to the picture 
of a great turkey which Mary had 
pasted upon cardboard and carefully 
cut out and laid upon a big blue platter. 

Mary dried her eyes and tried to 
laugh a little. ** It's a counterfeit pre- 
sentment" — then, as Mrs. Trowbridge 
looked puzzled, **why, if you must 
know, it is the superannuated minister's 
Thanksgiving turkey." She said it a 
bit crisply. 

' ' Superannuated ! ' ' sniffed Mrs. Trow- 
bridge. * ' That word makes me mad. 
Your father's Justin his prime, an' do 
you think I'm goin' to stand young 
preachin'? I don't want some boy 
who never had a mite of trouble in his 
life to get up in the pulpit an' tell me 
how to endure, how to be patient, how 
to trust.',' 

" They must begin somewhere, some- 
time," said Mary, with a half-smile. 

''They can't practice on me," the 
good woman declared with decision. 

' ' They told father he was not pro- 
gressive, as a younger man would be." 

* ' He' s steppin ' right on towards 
heaven and showin' the rest of us the 
road all the same," dryly responded 
Mrs. Trowbridge. 

"Well, it is settled, and we cannot 
change it," wearily answered Mary. 
" Nor did I cut that picture out to be 
hateful, but to make poor father laugh. ' ' 

Yet it seemed, during the days which 
preceded Thanksgiving, that he never 
would smile again. His sermon for that 
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morning, which had been nearly com- 
pleted, he had rewritten, and incor- 
porated in it his farewell ; he felt he 
could not endure the ordeal of another 
Sunday. He might have been said to 
copy it upon his heart, upon his face, 
instead of upon sermon paper, for it left 
lines so pathetically sad that Mary could 
read them and was continually hovering 
around him, nestling her head upon his 
shoulder and saying, "Don't mind it, 
dear father." And never had she so 
tenderly helped him on with his coat, so 
persuasively coaxed him to wrap his 
throat, as upon that morning. She had 
not meant to go to church, but he 
begged her not to desert him, so she 
arranged her table and planned her din- 
ner. On their way back they were to 
step in and call for the aged couple who 
always dined with them. 

Both were silent and preoccupied dur- 
ing the walk, and Mary felt a sense of 
suffocation as she entered the pew, and 
alarm when she saw how pale was her 
father's face as he read the opening 
hymn. Then he preached, and such a 
sermon as the little hill village never 
heard ; there was a flourish of .handker- 
chiefs all over the church, the women 
sobbed and the men shuffled their feet 
uneasily because they were ashamed to 
weep. "And now, my beloved, fare- 
well,' ' he was saying, when there was un- 
usual movement in the Trowbridge pew. 
Mrs. Trowbridge had been nudging and 
giving sundry pulls to the coat sleeve 
of the deacon, who was not a self-assert- 
ive man ; then she partly rose, the dried 
flag-root she had in her lap rattled upon 
the floor, and her hymn book fell with a 
thud. Finally the deacon got upon his 
feet and managed to say, ' * I , for one, 
protest aginst your goin'." 

Then Squire Esterbrook sprang up, 
*' I move,'* he said, in stentorian tones, 



' * that instead of a farewell this shall be 
Elder Hunt's inaugural sermon for a 
term of years. ' ' The whole congrega- 
tion, with the exception of Deacon Mar- 
vin, rose at that, while Squire Ester- 
brook went on, " I feel as if I'd been 
getting a great deal for a very little, and 
I propose to double my subscription. ' ' 

" If there is any question about sal- 
ary," said the great coal magnate, Mr. 
Ross, who had come to spend Thanks- 
giving in the home of his boyhood, 
'* you may count on me for a hundred 
dollars a year. ' ' 

" I move," suggested the thin, wasp- 
ish voice of Deacon Marvin, who had at 
last risen, "that we proceed with the 
service in an orderly manner," and his 
small black eyes seemed smaller than 
ever and his face narrower. 

Elder Hunt, who had leaned his 
elbow upon the pulpit and buried his 
face in his hand to hide his emotion, 
concluded the service and descended to 
meet his people. Never in the history 
of the church had there been such a 
scene, such a grasping of hands, such 
smiling and wiping away of tears in one 
breath. 

" I told you they'd all jump back 
again," whispered Mrs. Trowbridge to 
Mary. 

" It was all owing to you. " 

" O, I did think Deacon never would 
start, he's so timid. Now you hurry 
home an' cook that picture," she said, 
as Mary hastened down the steps to 
join her father. There was a myste- 
rious smile on her rosy face as she said 
it, and she watched them until they had 
turned the corner. " I guess Mary' 11 
think she ought to have had a little 
more faith in her friends. 

For there was a savory smell when 
the Elder and Mary, and their guests, 
entered the house by way of the kitchen 
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porch. The oven door was partly open, 
the big blue platter stood upon a folded 
paper, and held a magnificent turkey, 
while the picture was pinned to the wall. 
Various other viands and condiments 
were in a basket, and Mary fervently 
exclaimed : '* I don*t deserve it, after 
all I said about donations ! Hereafter 
I will hold my peace. ' ' 

And peace indeed seemed to have 
settled upon their home, for when the 
Elder raised his eyes from saying grace, 
it was to rest them upon a tall form in 
the open doorway. An apparition, he 
thought, at first, until the firm, warm 
clasp reassured him, and steadied his 
swaying form. 

" We have mourned you as dead ; 
*In the bottom of the Yukon,' was the 
message sent. ' ' 

' * I am very much alive, ' ' laughed 
the strong, handsome young man, 
"fairly well, supremely happy, very 
hungry, nor have I come back empty- 
handed." 

Then after Mary had done her share 
of welcoming, and had been petted to 
her heart's content, and had made the 
unexpected guest comfortable, the El- 
der again said: " Let us give thanks," 



\| 

and how earnestly, how fervently, only 6^ 
those know who have seen faded hopes 
brighten and leaden disappointment turn 
to golden pleasure. 

Later the neighbors came by twos 
and threes and when Mary thanked Mrs. 
Trowbridge for the turkey, the good 
woman's eyes twinkled. 

**Of course, your kind is an easy 
keeper, an' Deacon an' me have been 
wonderin* if you'd let us have a hatchin' 
next spring." 

The last man to come was Deacon 
Marvin. He drew the Elder aside. 

" ' T wan' t nothing I had really aginst 
you, but little things, like lettin' 'em 
sfraggle up the aisle with the contribu- 
tion plates, instead of by twos and then 
one as I saw 'em in the city," and he 
shuffled his feet awkwardly and stroked 
his chin whiskers as he said it, while 
Elder Hunt struggled with a smile. 

'* We will adjust all that," he cheerily 
replied. And he knew that the twist 
Deacon Marvin gave his hand meant, 
' ' Will you forgive me ? ' ' just as when 
he rested his hand on the deacon's shoul- 
der for an instant, and looked down 
into his face kindly, tenderly, the deacon 
knew that all was well between them. 



Thanksgiving 

By Mabel Thornton Whitmore 

The kitten, purring, nods before the fire. 

Dreaming perchance the fatted mouse to kill. 

The night wind croons and moans, and then is still. 
And crackling sparks in merry crowds aspire. 
Thanksgiving Eve ! I count my blessings o' er — 

The garnered treasure of the year now gone ; 

And one is but a voice's tender tone, 
And one a smile from lips that smile no more. 
A thousand gende words are stored away. 

With scores of loving deeds ; and pictures fair 
Of merry hearted children at their play. 

And jewels, too, that only mothers wear. 

What gold could buy such wealth of riches rare ? 
Unpaid, Love heaps the measure day by day. 
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Women Who Have Made the World Better— VI 

MISS KATE SANBORN, AUTHOR, LECTURER, AND FARMER 
By Mary Sar(;knt Hopkins 



IVT O cut-and-dried conventional state- 
^ ^ ment of facts regarding Kate San- 
born, her work and manner of living, 
could do justice to so unique a per- 
sonage. She is perhaps best known 
through her two books, ' ' Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm ' ' and * ' Abandoning 
an Adopted Farm," — the latter con- 
sidered by some critics to be superior to 
the first production, the result of being 
obliged to give up the first place 
adopted because of the hard-fisted cov- 
etousness of the owner. 

After Miss Sanborn had spent several 
thousand dollars in beautifying the 
poor, run-down old place, — reclaiming • 
it from decay, building new piazzas and 



other additions to the house, — she found 
that, in order to buy the farm, she would 
virtually be obliged to pay the old 
farmer for these very improvements. 

He reckoned without his hostess, 
however, not realizing that he was deal- 
ing with a woman rich in expedients, 
and before he fully knew what was go- 
ing on. Miss Sanborn had bought a 
beautiful old place further up the road, 
and all her goods and chattels were 
moving in a long procession toward the 
new and much more desirable home. 

It must have been a sight to make 
even the old curmudgeon himself laugh 
if he had not been losing such a gener- 
ous tenant. For Miss Sanlx^rn moved 
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everything that was movable in the way 
of improvements, to say nothing of 
horses, cattle, cats, dogs, hens, geese, 
ducks, and their houses, all bound for 
the ark of refuge up the road — safe 
from the deluge of avariciousness which 
had overtaken the old place. 

This farm is one of the most beautiful 
old places in New England. Here in a 
roomy house, where old-time simplicity 
and modern improvements unite in 
making its occupants the most comfort- 
able of mortals, its 
owner writes books 
and essays, quips 
and lectures, and 
dispenses that hos- 
pitality for which 
she is famous the 
whole country over. 
And such hospital- 
ity ! The writer, 
having enjoyed it 
more than once, can 
speak from some- 
thing beside hear- 
say. 

Before trying to 
give a description of 
the place and the 
way it is conducted, 

together with the wholesome and, one 
might say, wholesale generous hospi- 
tality of its mistress, it may be well to 
show what led up to the adoption of this 
farm and the subsequent unselfish 
sharing of its numberless pleasures and 
benefits. 

Born in New Hampshire, her father 
being a well-known and much beloved 
college professor, Miss Sanborn was 
not reared in the lap of luxury, but in 
a far more stimulating atmosphere. She 
says in speaking of those early days : 
*'In my young days, Boston meant 
to me all that was best in life. Col- 



lege professors in a fresh -water college 
had but starvation wages. How did 
they manage to live comfortably on fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year, entertaining 
willingly and generously the anxious 
parent of wild students, ministers who 
exchanged, agents for various societies, 
commencement orators, stray mission- 
aries; give class parties, supply them- 
selves with needed books, educate their 
families ? I remember one professor 
saying of an associate instructor : 'John 



V. 



Breezy Meadows Homestead. 

needs to travel, to rub off sharp corners 
and broaden his views. If he could 
only get to White River Junction or 
possibly as far as Thetford, it would 
be an immense advantage. ' ' ' 

But these same professors, over- 
worked and underpaid, restricted by 
narrow incomes and narrower codes of 
life, were scholars and heroes, and knew 
how to make men out of the rough 
gawky material sent from even poorer 
families in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Life was pretty hard in those days in 
many ways, an all work and very lit- 
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tie play sort of existence, but the stu- 
dents developed into men who went 
out into the world, where they did 
grand work. 

No dancing was allowed, and the 
theater was considered the very en- 
trance to perdition. No wonder young 
Kate, so thoroughly alive, found life 
pretty tame at this time. As she 
quaintly observes, ** Entertaining re- 
turned missionaries was not to my 
taste." As these same missionaries all 



'Breezy Meadows" Cattle 



seemed blessed with abnormal appetites, 
and a flow of language which, as Kate's 
brother Edwin, in ** People of Pisgah," 
remarks, seems to ' ' entirely lack in ter- 
minal facilities," one can scarcely won- 
der at Kate's want of enthusiasm, espe- 
cially as the family did not always 
rejoice in the possession of ' * help. 

Although money was precious and 
scarce, there was no miserly scrimping 
and meanness. The dressmaker earned 
but twenty-five cents a day, and Miss 
Sanborn says, considering the creations 
she evolved, she was too well paid. 

After years of teaching, having been 



for some time professor of English Lit- 
erature in Smith College, and the writ- 
ing of many books. Miss Sanborn found 
herself completely broken down and in 
the clutches of that hydra-headed mon- 
ster called nervous prostration. She 
felt that there might be a chance for her 
if she could revert to the old near-to- 
nature life of her childhood, and so 
' * adopted ' ' the farm. Her example 
might well be followed by many a 
woman, similarly affected. 

Not that every 
woman could 
take to farming, 
even on a small 
scale. Few wo- 
men would if 
they could, hav- 
ing no desire for 
such work, no 
taste or inclina- 
tion, and, what is 
more to the point, 
no farm. But the 
lesson is there, 
all the same, and 
well for the wo- 
man who heeds 
its admonitions, 
as did Kate San- 
born, before it is too late. 

It was hard for me to realize, as I 
tramped with their owner over the 
broad acres of " Breezy Meadows," 
that this woman, with the "springy" 
step, sparkling eye, and contagious 
laugh, was only a few years before a 
broken-down invalid, worn out, body 
and soul, with years of teaching, and of 
devotion to books and pen. Yet such, 
she assured me, was the case. 

" Why, when I first came out here," 
said she, ' ' I was so weak that I could 
scarcely walk, and when I could craw 
out and pick up the few stones within 
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my reach in the walk, and then move a 
little way and pick up a few more, mak- 
ing them in little piles to mark the dif- 
ferent stations 'of my pilgrimage, I 
thought I had accomplished a great 
deal." 

If it had not been for this break in 
Kate Sanborn's health, she would prob- 
ably have been teaching still, and the 
world would have been the poorer, for 
there would have been no Adopted 
Farm to have written about. 

If the experiment had never been 
made at * ' Breezy 
Meadows," we 
might not have 
known what a 
woman could do 
with a farm, or 
what a farm could 
do for a woman. 
There is no doubt 
that women can 
make and have 
made money run- 
ning farms, but 
that is only a side 
issue compared 
to health and 
happiness found 
and kept — yes, 
and shared with others with 
liberal hand. 

The most gloomy misanthrope who 
ever drew his pessimistic breath would 
be unable to escape at least a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of his woes, and the 
world would seem a little less like a big 
indigo bag, if he could visit with the 
mistress of ** Breezy Meadows** under 
her own vine and fig tree. 

Generous cordiality seems written 
upon all that pertains to the farm, in- 
tensified by the cheery voice and hearty 
hand clasp of welcome. 

There is an absence of formality about 
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Miss Sanborn and her home 
more than restful to those whom she 
bids come and enjoy life for a time with 
her, and a hearty sincerity about all she 
says and does, in pleasant contrast to 
the insincere nothings one hears at * * re- 
ceptions," **teas," or "at homes," 
where fuss and feathers reign and small 
talk wearies. Here are found in their 
season beautiful, sweet-smelling old- 
fashioned flowers, one item being a 
sweet-pea garden, where every morning 
while they are in bloom Miss Sanborn 



Harvest Scene at Breezy Meadows. 

such a picks the odorous blossoms by hundreds, 
tying them in bunches, and sending 
them away to cheer the sick and weary. 
Under the grandest of trees are found 
hammocks, rustic seats, and easy chairs, 
while in the house there is no end of 
antiques, curiosities, and no lack of 
every modern comfort. In the long 
dining room with its sunny windows full 
of flowers, its table always "set for com- 
pany," there is the old wide fireplace 
where a fire is always * ' laid ' ' ready to 
send out its cheerful warmth at the least 
hint of chill. And such milk, butter, veg- 
etables, poultry, eggs, and every thinka- 
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ble farm luxury, as the fortunate visitor 
is regaled with ; for the best products 
of that farm never find their way to 
market, they are consumed right there. 

The house was built in 1801, and the 
beautiful elms and maples surrounding 
it were planted at the same time. 

Fredrika Bremer once said, ' ' Troubles 
we may keep to ourselves, but joys we 
should share with others." Alas ! how 
often is this order reversed ; but not at 
* ' Breezy Meadows. * ' For, although 
Miss Sanborn's hens have an exasperat- 
ing way of laying plenty of eggs when 
they are the cheapest, and the potato 
bug takes his devastating way, as in 
other carefully planted acres, where 
everyday troubles come in the most nat- 
ural and commonplace way, and some 
come which are not everyday or com- 
monplace — where the rain comes down 
on the **just and the unjust" — still 
' * Don' t Worry ' ' is her motto, and she 
tries to live up to it. The happy faculty 
of seeing the comic side of what would 
be almost tragedy to another, not only 
helps her over the hard places, but is a 
source of constant enjoyment to her 
friends as she recounts her experiences 
with people and life in general. She 
has met with many discouragements — 
told in an irresistibly comic fashion in 
her books. 

There is too little innocent, healthy 
fun in the world. The brightest jests 



are apt to be tinged with a bit of sar- 
casm. We oftener laugh at people than 
with them, and a man or woman pos- 
sessed of the faculty to create a hearty, 
wholesome laugh in others is more of a 
philanthropist than the builder of a 
block of model tenement houses, or one 
who endows some institution, or stands 
at the head of a dozen organizations for 
the amelioration of indigent females or 
the cultivation of the new woman. 

But these pleasant qualities are, after 
all, but a very small part of a personal- 
ity which has a substratum of sound 
common sense, and a capacity for hard 
work, — especially along educational 
lines. 

Kate Sanborn's wit and her laugh, 
her generous hospitality, her sunny, 
affectionate nature, her" pets and farm, 
her flowers and broad acres, her well 
regulated household, are all more or 
less shared with the public through her 
books and her lectures. 

While professor at Smith College, 
Miss Sanborn invented a system of les- 
sons, called the '* Round Table," that 
simplified the themes, but contained a 
perfect mine of information. 

Besides her books on farm life, she 
has written * * Home Pictures of English 
Life," '' Wit of Women," ** Sanity and 
Insanity," '* Shadows of Genius," **A 
Truthful Woman in Southern Cali- 
fornia," and other interesting volumes. 



November 

The waning year grows brown and gray and dull ; 

And poets sing ' * November bleak and sere ' ' ; 
But from the bounteous garnered harvest store, 

With grateful hearts, we draw Thanksgiving cheer. 
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The Effect of Modem Inventions Upon Human Happiness 

By Mary Brooks 



IN these progressive times it is well- 
* nigh impossible to take up a maga- 
zine or newspaper which does not 
describe, in glowing language the bless- 
ings of modern inventions. Breathless 
we read of the triumphs of science, 
pityingly we recall the inconvenient 
days of our grandsires, and then — all 
athrill with visions of the future — send 
for the plumber or the electrician to 
find out what ails our own household 

imps. 

It is said that the noblest poem on 
early rising was written by a man lying 
in bed. Doubtless the minds of the 
very men who write these inspiring 
scientific articles are distracted with 
thoughts of leaky gas pipes or crossed 
electric wires ; unless, indeed, the anx- 
iety which these ' * imps * ' occasion 
makes them dear to the hearts of the 
scientists — just as parents love way- 
ward children best. 

These writers maintain that modern 
improvements lessen labor. We are all 
willing to admit that occasionally this 
is true. An incubator saves twenty-one 
days' work to each one of an indefinite 
number of hens, but the owner of the 
hatching machine is compelled to make 
a complete slave of himself, tending the 
lamp and turning the eggs, while his 
sacrifice is not appreciated by the poor, 
clucking biddies who were endowed 
by nature with a propensity for sitting. 
The Koran would have been written in 
much shorter time had it been clicked 
out upon a typewriter m an office 
instead of patiently scratched upon the 



shoulder blades of mutton in the desert ; 
but what would have become of Moham- 
med's inspiration ? The metallic tones 
of the phonograph might supply the 
places of the thirty relays of priests who 
daily read the whole Koran aloud in 
the mosques ; but where would then be 
the act of worship ? 

Romance also disappears before the 
march of invention. If Paul Revere 
could have shouted, '* Hello, Central ! 
Give me 3-4-2 Lexington," there would 
have been no * * fate of the nation riding 
that night," unless, finding the tele- 
phone wires cut by the enemy, our hero 
had whizzed over the road on his 
bicycle. But how easily might a Brit- 
ish tack have punctured his tire and 
changed the whole course of events ! 

These inventions, which we so often 
call a *'boon," would have proved a 
positive bane to the ancients. What 
havoc the inquisitive trunks of the 
elephants or the mischievous fingers 
of the monkeys would have played with 
the wires and buttons of an electric light- 
ing system in Noah's ark ! How cold and 
uncomfortable Diogenes would have 
been in a modern porcelain tub ! And 
how surely he would have become a 
confirmed dyspeptic if, instead of tak- 
ing the necessary amount of exercise 
with a lantern, he had staid at home 
and used a search light to look for 
an honest man ! Xantippe would have 
been twice as cross to Socrates if 
she had had the tension of a sewing 
machine to regulate or a meat chopper 
to wash and put together again. And 
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fancy the poor man's plight when his 
wife turned the hose on him instead of 
the contents of one small water pitcher ! 
How well chosen is the word * * per- 
fected," which occurs so frequently in 
scientific prophecies ! If inventions 
were perfected, and we infallible, then 
life might be bliss, despite the ' * mod- 
ern imps ' * ; but we are not considering 
what we should like or what ought to 
be, but what is. It is a hard, plain 
truth that unthawable water pipes de- 
stroy our winter's peace and occasion 
bitter words ; that defective traps and 
drains poison the summer air and occa- 
sion diphtheria and typhoid fever ; that 
electric lights leave us in darkness or 
burn down our houses ; that furnace 
fires go out and abandon the household 
to pneumonia ; that gas pipes leak and 



asphyxiate entire families. Even the 
much-talked-of automobile becomes un- 
manageable, and when, in the Utopia 
which is now being pictured in such 
vivid colors, all work is done with 
liquid air, who can tell what damage 
may be wrought by the misdirected 
energy of that tremendous force ? 

The dwellers in the land of Shinar 
regarded the Tower of Babel as the 
greatest work of the age, but its erec- 
tion brought unspeakable confusion 
upon the children of men, though they 
merely tried to pile up bricks as high 
as the heavens. How much sadder a 
fate may be in store for the sacrilegious 
mortals who, not content with filling 
the palpitating ether with their selfish 
messages, even dare to freeze the 
" illimitable air " ! 



The Best Way 



In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 

By Hester M. Poole 



T^HE short days are at hand, those 
* described thus by Hood : — 

" No healthful ease, 

No shade, uo shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves of trees, — 
November! " 

Yet it need not be such a dreary sea- 
son. Though the wind howls without, 
there should be brightness and cheer 
within. Usually, no matter how short 
the days may be, these pass quickly 
enough. It is the long evenings that 
count. Yet in them may be found that 
cement that shall bind the family as one 
person, better than in any other period 
of the year. 

Winter evenings ought not to be de- 
voted by children to study. For that there is 
time enough before lamps are lighted. A good 



way is to divide them into three portions: 
First, reading aloud by some member of the 
family; second, general conversation, beginning 
with the subject matter of the reading; and, 
third, recreation, including games. This leaves 
all members of the family in cheerfulness and 
amity, and prepares them for refreshing sleep. 
It tends to draw parents and children together, 
promotes a desire for knowledge, makes home 
pleasant for all, and calls upon each to contrib- 
ute a share to the evening festival. 

T/ie books to read aloud depend upon 
the taste, development and age of the various 
members. Nothing should be used that the 
younger members, who sit up after eight o'clock, 
cannot enjoy. The truth is, children can, with 
a little explanation, understand !)Ooks of a 
higher grade than most parents think possible. 
After the age of eight, those not underwitted 
can be absorbed in almost all the books to be 
mentioned. And that adult deserves pity who 
fails to enjoy each one of them. I should 
begin with "Tales from Shakespeare," by 
Charles and Mary Lamb, as an incitement to 
the love of the great poet, interspersed by the 
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poems of Eagene Field. Follow with ** Plants 
and Their Children," by Mrs. William Stan- 
Dana, to open a new world to those not con- 
versant with botany. Here let ** Swiss Family 
Robinson," or **The Peterkin Papers," by 
Miss Hale, come in, with Church's *' Stories 
from Homer, Herodotus and Virgil." Nor 
should be forgotten Lewis Carroll's inimitable 
♦•Through the Looking Glass," and "Alice in 
Wonderland," to learn to laugh over the hunt- 
ing of the snark. To come back to real 
instruction, we will take up '* Little Brothers of 
the Air," by Olive Thorne Miller, and all her 
other bird books will be found absorbing. 
Hale's "Bodley" stories must not be forgot- 
ten, nor ** Timothy's Quest" and other like 
tales by Kate Douglas Wiggin, followed by 
Charles Kingsley's '* Water Babies," Haw- 
thorne's •*Tanglewood Tales," Dickens's 
**Child's History of England," and Higginson's 
** Short History of the United States." From 
these it will be a change to turn to Kipling's 
"Jungle Stories," and, if one desires moun- 
tains of merriment, take Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art's " Sonny." Nor should we omit, for the 
girlSf ** Young People's History of the Queens 
of England," and, for all, ♦* Lives of the Presi- 
dents" and tales of brave deeds of men and 
women, drawn from contemporary sources. 

Older children can't fail to enjoy Dick- 
ens, Scott, and Cooper, Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
which the youngest can understand, I^rna 
Doone, Abbott's and Burroughs' books, deal- 
ing "\*ith outdoor life, and Plutarch's Lives, in- 
terspersed with those beautiful rhythmic stories 
in verse, told by Scott, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Whittier, and Jean Ingelow. Nor 
should Irving's Alhambra be omitted, nor 
Hezekiah Butterworth's travels, nor dear, de- 
lightful Stevenson, and many another that is 
pure and wholesome. 

Shall we read novels ? It might as 
well be asked. Shall we use sugar ? The 
trouble is, we read and eat too much of one 
and the other. ** God is the great giver of ro- 
mance," wrote Mrs. Stowe, and the course of 
humanity proves it. All new thought is illus- 
trated by works of fiction. The right thing is 
not to contaminate the home by poor literature. 
Trashy, ephemeral stories, flooding the market, 
are less harmful than erotic books, but they are 
bad enough. •* They hoped their souls were 
immortal, but knew they were cultivated," re- 
marks Howells of some of his characters, and 
that is a good thing to know. Where there is 
an indiscriminate hodge-podge of good and of 
poor, the reader loses sensibility and culture 
is impossible. 

Cultivating the taste is an easy thing 
to do, when one has youth and access to 
the best literature. Given these, and a wise 
sympathy on the part of the parent, there is 
little danger of a boy's running away to fight 
Indians, or a girl's surreptitious meeting with a 
lover. It is these improbable, passion-stimu- 
lating, flashy stories that flood the country that 
are answerable for much wickedness and woe. 
Therefore, O mothers, spend less time on the 






insignificant complexities of your household, * 
and take more time to keep up with good litera- 
ture, that you may continue in touch with your 
children, guide their tastes, and preserve their 
respect. 

Contemporary literature must be 
looked over, and selections made from it for 
home reading, if you would have intelligence. 
Could we only in youth have a faint concep- 
tion of the solace and happiness that a taste for 
good reading gives to middle life and to age, to 
periods of anxiety and isolation, it would be re- 
garded as a duty to cherish it most carefully. 
In some current magazines are excellently writ- 
ten articles upon hygiene, archeology, science, 
art, history, travel, and explorations, that are 
masterpieces of expert work. These, read 
aloud and then made topics of conversation, 
may excite some latent taste in one of the fam- 
ily, upon which may rest the development of 
those special faculties that would otherwise re- 
main dormant. It is so easy to interest the 
young, — and the mature, too, — in this won- 
derful world I And so easy, on the other 
hand, to drift away into a superficial, shallow, 
useless, uninteresting life. Which shall it be ? 

A love of science, either in the young or 
old, is readily developed. Late discoveries in 
electricity, in liquid air, in astronomy, in germs, 
in wireless telegraphy, in mechanics, and phys- 
ics, rival the stories of the Arabian Nights. 
With something, every mind must be occupied. 
Let that something be closely connected with 
the mysterious unfoldment of the ix>tencies of 
mind and of anatter, the former acting by means 
of and through the latter, which has been so 
magnificently illustrated in Wallace's " The 
Wonderful Century." That is a book, by the 
way, to be perused by all adults. 

A great educator has averred that at 
twelve years of age every child of ordinary de- 
velopment should be instructed in the simple 
basic principles of natural sciences. These 
comprise botany, zoology, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, chemistry, and mineralogy. And that 
without crowding or overstudying. Indeed, the 
very beginnings maybe orally learned "without 
notes in the hands of parents and without sus- 
picion on the part of the youth that he is being 
taught. It is like feeding good food, there is 
no hunger for the poor. And mental food of 
some kind he must have. If with it he is 
taught to love and revere the Author of all that 
is or will be, how immense the gain to the 
moral force of the world 1 And if the parents 
are aspiring, as they should be during these 
evenings, they will learn as much as their chil- • 
dren. Reading at night requires the use of 
light, and that brings us to the subject of 

hamps and the care of them. Well- 
tested proof kerosene should alone be used. 
An inferior quality is most dangerous. In se- 
lecting a lamp, take only one with a broad base, 
to prevent its easy overturning. A large and 
shallow bowl is desirable, so as to bnng the oil 
near the flame. Always see that the wick fills 
the tube; a narrower wick is dangerous. When 
it is old and clogged, the wick must either be 
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discarded or be boiled, then soaked in vin^ar 
and dried. Once a month the oil should be 
emptied from each lamp, and oftener than that 
if it be in constant use. The blackened and 
crusted burner is then to be boiled in soda 
water and rubbed smooth with sapolio or 
emery powder, and the wick replaced. The 
smoother and cleaner the tube and burner, the 
clearer and brighter the flame. The perforated 
screen above the oil should never be allowed to 
become clogged and gummed. 

To light a lamp that is not £lled is 

gross carelessness. Even children should be 
taught that in the space above the oil is a highly 
explosive vapor, which is liable to explode if 
the lamp is moved or is subject to a draft of air, 
thus forcing the vapor upward to the blaze. 
Not for a day should the filling of lamps be 
omitted. Nor should they be overfilled, nor 
allowed to be handled by children. The longer 
the lamp has burned, the larger the vapor cham- 
ber over the oil, and the more danger 'will fol- 
low the moving it about. Especially is it to be 
guarded from drafts. 

To £11 a burning lamp is a work of 
idiocv. Almost as much so is it to leave a 
burning lamp with the flame turned low down. 
Explosions have often followed such careless- 
ness. Beside that, if left that way in a sleep- 
ing room, the fumes of the lamp are most 
irritating and unhealthy. Night tapers have 
been introduced for this purpose. The wick, 
after it once bums evenly, should not be 
trimmed with the scissors. Turn it up even 
with the top of the tube, and rub it lightly with 
soft cloth or paper or an old tooth brush. 
Then see that no bits of charred vdcXi or 
matches have fallen into the cavities of a 
Rochester lamp, as they may flame up and 
dangerously heat the oil. 

When the lamp is first lighted, the wick, par- 
ticularly in cold weather, must be turned up 
slowly, or it will smoke or break the chimney. 
To extinguish it, turn the wick down, place the 
hand or a paper behind the chimney top, then 
blow horizontally across. Extinguishers are 
furnished with which to cover the tops, after 
turning down the wick. 

Chilblains and frost bites will afltlict 
the sensitive during the next few months. The 
chilblain is an incipient frost bite, and both are 
extremely painful. The former usually arises 
from the chilling of the feet while they are 
damp from perspiration, which causes an in- 
flammation of the skin. There are itchings, 
tinglings, swellings, and, if the case be severe, 
blistering and ulceration. Upon the first ap- 
pearance, chilblain cannot be too quickly 
treated. As soon as a sufferer coming in from 
the cold discovers the disorder, the feet should 
be rubbed with ice-cold water or with snow, and 
then wrapped in flannel. In no case should 
the sufferer approach heat from fire or register, 
nor should the rubbing be so severe as to break 
the skin. At this stage, an astringent wash is 
good, such as alum and water, or equal parts 
of vinegar and water. To plunge the feet for a 
few minutes in hot water, then for one moment 



into cold water, is soothing. Afterward apply 
a dressing of equal parts of sweet oil and spirits 
of turpentine, the dressing to be repeated 
whenever the feet begin to be painfid. The 
broken skin of chilblains requires still more care. 
A good old-fashioned remedy is mutton suet. 
The melted suet may be spread on old linen 
and bound on the feet at night. One of the 
best things to heal this, or any other ordinary 
sore, is an ointment made of the heads and 
tender leaves of sweet clover, simmered for an 
hour in sweet cream, or in mutton suet. I 
have known it to heal old sores when many 
other applications have failed. In fact, did 
housekeepers realize the soothing effects of 
unsalted mutton suet, they would never be with- 
out a jar of this simple remedy. Many an ex- 
pensive cold cream lacks its soothing properties.- 

Prost bites on the nose, ears, or feet must 
first be rubbed with snow or ice water. In 
Arctic climates a stranger frequently rushes up 
to another, and, seizing a handful of snow, rubs 
the nose of him whose exposed organ is freez- 
ing. It is there understood to be the proper 
treatment for frost bites — the application of 
cold with brisk friction. It is wrong to go into 
a warm room until the frozen organ is restored 
to circulation. Then, if necessary, apply sooth- 
ing remedies, as in chilblains. 

Care of the feet is essential to health. 
Now is the time when they should be kept 
warm and dry. If they are habitually dry and 
cold, before retiring soak them a few minutes in 
hot water, dry, and rub with a few drops of 
sweet oil, especially rubbing the soles. In the 
morning dip them hastily in water not over 70°, 
dry, and rub again with sweet oil. This pro- 
motes the circulation. When cold and damp, 
frequently change the hose, and each time rub 
briskly with a coarse towel until dry and warm. 
Otherwise chilblains will be likely to appear. 

Stockings may be either of cotton or woolen, 
to suit the temperament, nor should a pair be 
worn more than two days at a time. Shoes 
must be large enough to permit free circulation, 
or cold feet will be the penalty. An interlay of 
cork in the soles will prevent the need of using 
gum shoes in wet weather. To wear thin soles 
in dampness is a crime which will bring its own 
pernicious result. It is best to change shoes 
often. They wear longer, and it is a relief to 
the feet. 

Corns and bunions are among the pen- 
alties of wearing unnatural foot gear. Soft 
corns, principally making their presence known 
between the toes, first require reasonably loose 
shoes. Each morning place between the toes a 
piece of absorbent cotton. If they are very 
troublesome, .scrape on the cotton some com- 
mon chalk. For hard corns, the application of 
a simple ointment, in which has been incorpo- 
rated one-fourth its measure of salicylic acid, 
will usually render the com harmless, or will 
remove it. This recipe for removing corns is 
recommended by a celebrated chiropodist: To 
one-half ounce of alcohol add one drachm each 
of nitric acid, muriatic acid, oil of rosemary, 
and chloroform. Trim down the com, rub on 
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the solution with a cork, and in five minutes 
scrape off the com. Sometimes the application 
of creosote is sufficient. Bunions maybe re- 
lieved, seldom are they cured. A piece of 
cotton worn between the large toe and the one 
next to it will serve to throw the joint in toward 
the foot. Where it is greatly enlarged, a shoe 
must be made having a piece of leather the 
shape of the bunion fastened on the last. 

Shoes and their £t. An easy yet snug, 
.well-fitting shoe is essential. Fortunately, the 
gondola shoe for outdoor wear is no longer 
fashionable. Its narrow, long-pointed toe fits 
no foot, while it admirably serves to produce 
corns and bunions. For winter, shoes should 
be made with moderately thick soles which ex- 
tend out beyond the uppers. They are substan- 
tial and protect the feet from the cold ground, 
besides wearing better and keeping in good 
shape. Ill-fitting foot gear spoils the gait of the 
wearer, besides producing permanent ill. 

As for the size, boldly say that you wear 
fives if your foot calls for that number, and not 
demean yourself by pinching it into fours. 
Happily, such outdoor lives as young people 
now indulge in will develop the foot, since-the 
circulation of the extremities is improved. The 
boot should fit trimly over the instep, but 
should not be too snug over the ball of the foot. 

The care of shoes. The quicker wet 
shoes are discarded, the better, both for them 
and their wearer. The old-fashioned way of 
drying them is a good one, that is, fill them 
with oats. But it is not every one who has 
oats, and soft paper, occasionally removed, will 
answer. The leather is then left hard and stiff. 
At this juncture nothing is better than to rub 
them with vaseline, then set them aside. This 
oil, in time, will penetrate any leather suitable 
to be made into shoes. Two pairs of walking 
shoes should be owned by every person, one to 
recuperate while the other is used. You may 
think it a fancy, — but it is not, — the resting of 
shoes. Every garment needs periods of rest, 
shoes most of all. Do not throw them care- 
lessly on the closet floor or stuff them in a bag. 
On returning from a walk, don house shoes or 
slippers, and brush the walking boots with a 
soft brush or cloth, to remove dust or mud. 
With a brush or bit of cloth, go over the sur- 
face, including the sides of the soles, with vas- 
eline, rubbing it in well. At first, the surface 
will seem dulled, but the gloss returns in a few 
hours. Then hang them on a boot tree, or 
stuff in paper to fill out the shape, and put 
them in a good-sized section of a shoe bag. 
By this means the wrinkles are smoothed out 
and the leather preserved from cracks. Boots 
treated in this manner will not only last half as 
lang again as they othen\'ise would, but will to 
the last present a respectable appearance. 

All the French blacking sold is only a tem- 
porary renovation, and most of it steadily 
injures the leather. Vaseline, on the contrary, 
by its emollient qualities, is a preservative. 

Whenever a button comes off, replace at 
once, even if you have to neglect some mode of 
personal adornment. More than anything else. 



a slipshod shoe shows the slattern. A young 
man of good Sense would have justification in 
breaking an engagement with a young woman 
who habitually goes around with half-buttoned 
boots. 

Patent leather shoe-tips. In cold 
weather patent leather is apt to crack and fill 
with dust. This is obviated by wiping off the 
dust when they are taken from the foot, and 
rubbing with olive oil or vaseline. Still better 
than these are a few drops of kerosene, which 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to patent 
leather. Shoes finished with enamel — for 
that is what patent leather really is — should 
never be put on in winter without first warming 
them. 

Tan leather shoes are preserved and cleansed 
from stains by rubbing with a cut lemon. 
Afterward polish with banana skin, going 
faithfully over the entire surface, then finishing 
with a soft cloth. 

House rats in winter are often very de- 
structive. When they are too wary for traps, 
and the odor of f)oisoned rats is not craved, the 
best way is to fill the holes with pounded glass, 
then seal them up with plaster of paris. In 
every home a good cat will be an illustration, 
in this regard, of the useful joined with the 
beautiful. Failing these, melt together in a bot- 
tle set in hot water, one-half ounce of phos- 
phorus in a pound of lard. Add a pint of wood 
alcohol and cork the bottle while it is still hot. 
Shake until the phosphorus is diffused through 
the lard, giving it a milky look. When cool, 
turn off the spirit, which has merely served to 
diffuse the phosphorus through the lard. 

Now make a thick paste of flour, sugar, and 
water, and mix with it a portion of the slightly 
warmed lard. Make into pellets and stuff into 
rat holes, where by its luminousness it attracts 
the rodents, who will consume it to their peril. 

Still another way is to dilute a small quantity 
of strychnine in a half -pint of water, in which 
soak some whole wheat. Scatter the wheat in 
their haunts, but be cautious in using and hand- 
ling this deadly poison. 

Useful suggestions. In case of a sud- 
den leak of a water pipe, when the plumber, as 
usual, is not at hand, it can be temporarily 
stopped by mixing together into a thick paste 
yellow soap, whiting, and water, and applying 
to the leak freely. 

The mold that gathers on the top of a bottle 
of olives after it is opened, may be prevented by 
dropping in some grated horseradish or some 
nasturtium seeds. 

In winter, with closed windows, cooking 
odors have a way of insinuating themselves into 
every crevice. A small piece of charcoal 
dropped into a kettle of boiling cabbage or on- 
ions will minimize the smell, though it will not 
entirely prevent it. A famous housekeeper tells 
me that to obviate the incense arising from 
cooking cabbage, it is only necessary to boil it 
gently without a cover. 

Cane-seated chair bottoms that have sagged 
may be tightened by washing with hot soapsuds 
and then drying them in the open air. 
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Home decoration in winter. Turn 
we. one moment, from the useful to the beauti- 
ful. Artistic rooms are not those >*-ith surfaces 
of fiery red. Yet, in winter, a touch of this 
strong color, where it will not kill other tints or 
be inharmonious with them, will give an atmos- 
phere of warmth and good cheer which, without 
It, are lacking. There are numberless shades 
and tints from which to select. In the dado of 
a portiere, in a sofa cushion, in blossoming 
plants, let a small portion of red serve to focus 
the light and give it a species of visual exhilara- 
tion. 



Red, since it is the lowest and strongest vibra- 
tion of any color of the spectrum, must be, by 
refined people, cautiously used. Yet is it, 
properly introduced, extremely valuable. As 
Emerson says of *'the red-cloaked clown," it 
" sings to tne eye." The song is of #sensuons 
warmth, of glowing sunshine, of space and air, 
and luxuriance, all of which, in winter, are 
welcome suggestions. 

So it is in a bit of ribbon, or a flower, upon a 
black dress, thus converting a somber garment 
into one that is becoming. Not too much, but 
just a graceful bit of ornamentation. 



The Educating Influence of Mealtime 



By Caroline Abbot Stanley 



IT is a truism to say that it is hardly 
* possible to overestimate the in- 
fluence of early surroundings upon after 
life, but it is one that cannot be re- 
peated too often. Manners, language, 
habits of thought, moral principle, — 
all these (and these are the things that 
make up a man's personality) take 
form during the plastic period of youth. 

How many of us, for instance, acquire 
in childhood incorrect forms of speech 
which trip us up all through life ! How 
tenacious is a fault of manner or char- 
acter unchecked at the proper time ! 
How easy it is to mold plaster of Paris 
when it is soft ! How impossible when 
it is set ! And the pity of it ! So much 
to learn laboriously in after years ! So 
much to unlearn because it was learned 
wrong ! So much to struggle through 
life without because it was not acquired 
at the right time and cannot be at any 
other. 

Every thoughtful mother knows that 
certain times in the domestic day 
afford special opportunities for impress- 
ing children, — the bedtime hour, for 
example, when the lights are low and 
the house is still, and the mother and 
child are brought close to each other in 



spirit. How many confidences are 
breathed out then into sympathetic 
ears ! How many admonitions and 
tender counsels fall into receptive 
hearts that would have been stony 
ground during the rush of the day, — 
counsels that will have their fruitage, 
perhaps, years and years after the lips 
from which they fell are mute. 

Not less potent, in an entirely differ- 
ent way, is the gathering around the 
family board. This is the social hour — 
the one time of the day when all are 
brought together. What are some of 
the opportunities it presents ? 

manners and morals 

First of all it is the place, and the 
only place, to teach table etiquette. 
The child must eat all through life, and 
he will not always do it at his mother's 
table. Let him learn there, by pre- 
cept and example, to do it right — to 
manage his food, the table appur- 
tenances, and himself, in an appropri- 
ate and unobtrusive manner. 

It is said of the great Dr. Johnson, 
the '* Leviathan of English literature," 
the man who for a quarter of a century 
dominated English letters and ruled as 
literary autocrat in London, that his 
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manners at table, — the ravenous greed- 
iness with which he would tear his 
meat and gulp down his tea, sputtering 
and puffing and drumming on the table 
meantime, — were so offensive as to close 
the doors of the well-bred to him. And 
it is a sad fact that his bad manners are 
remembered by many who have for- 
gotten, if they ever read, the books 
which made his greatness. Manners, 
as well as apparel, * ' oft proclaim the 
man. ' * Nowhere do they proclaim him 
more loudly and unmistakably than over 
the teacups. 

The table is the place to teach chil- 
dren self-control, though tfulness for 
others, the petty sacrifices that Emer- 
son says make up good manners. The 
little three-year-old who is required to 
wait patiently her turn, on pain of being 
lifted down, is learning a valuable les- 
son, and the comfort of the whole family 
is enhanced incidentally while it is 
taught. 

The hungry boy of ten, hollow to his 
toes, impatient to be out at play, but 
trained to help the rest before he helps 
himself, to pass the coveted waffle to 
his elders and wait for the next relay, is 
gaining in more than external polite- 
ness — he is learning self-command and 
unselfish consideration for others. To 
make this still more effective, each 
child — particularly the boys — should 
have some part in the serving to do, 
helping the butter, pouring the water, 
or similar tasks. In many households 
this is left entirely to the girls. Why 
should the boys, who need it so much 
more, be exempt from this discipline ? 

Children may and should be trained 
both in the repression of fault-finding 
about their food and the expression of 
appreciation. Nothing is more trying 
to a mother, hot and wearied with the 
preparation of a meal, than to have her 



one failure singled out as the object of p 
comment. It is often done thought- . 
lessly, with no idea of how it will sting, 
but it should not be done by a husband, 
and it should not be permitted in a 
child. The rule should be : Pleasant 
comments or none. And yet this neg- 
ative teaching is not quite enough. It 
adds so to the pleasure of life to know 
that our efforts are appreciated. The 
father who takes thought to say, * * My 
dear, this is a very nicely cooked 
roast," is adding to his wife's happi- 
ness and is educating his children, as 
well. A fault-finding husband will not 
be likely to go forth from that home. 

TASTE AND REFINEMENT 

The educating influence of table ap- 
pointments upon the taste and refine- 
ment of a family must not be overlooked. 
A teacher once said, ** I can keep my 
bad boy within bounds so long as he 
has on a white collar and a necktie, but 
when he drops the collar he drops his 
decency with it." We are all better 
behaved in good clothes. Children 
will be more careful at a well-dressed 
table. A coffee spot is so much more 
noticeable on a clean cloth than on a 
crumpled, soiled one ; disorder so much 
more apparent if there was first immac- 
ulate order. 

The table pushed against the wall, cov- 
ered with a colored cloth or a dingy white 
one, and crowded with dishes that look 
as if they had been thrown at it, may 
subserve the primary end of its being, 
but it will never be a place where man's 
esthetic nature will be nourished. 

Suppose the mother who habitually 
sets her family down to that kind of a 
table should conclude some day to in- 
stitute a reform. She draws the table 
out squarely in the middle of the room, 
puts on exactly even a spotiess white 
cloth, arranges her pretty centerpiece 
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and bowl of flowers, makes her silver 
and glass shining, and places her dishes 
with the law of symmetry before her 
eyes, making this balance that and find- 
ing the best place for each. When the 
family come in, what do you suppose 
they will say ? Why, ten to one, they 
will lower their voices and say, " Is 
somebody here ? ' ' They are not pre- 
pared for taste and beauty in the setting 
oi the table unless there is company. 

In many families this strikes at the 
root of the matter. The best things 
are reserved for ' ' the sometime guest. ' * 
Elaborate centerpieces are embroidered 
at a limitless sacrifice of time and eye- 
sight, and are used half-a-dozen times 
a year, and then usually at a time when 
children are banished from the table. 
Wouldn't it be better to have two or 
three of drawn work that could be 
washed at will and always look fresh 
and dainty ? And isn' t it better in gen- 
eral to strike a generous average and 
have the company things less preten- 
tious and the everyday furnishings such 
as will delight the eye and educate the 
taste? 

It is worth while for the mother of a 
family to study the best ways of ironing 
and folding tablecloths, of decorating 
her table, of garnishing her dishes, of 
putting things on in the most attractive 
way. And it is all so easy and so 
cheap ! Shining silver may be had 
with a fifteen- cent box of polish and a 
very little time once a week. If there 
is but little silver, it is all the more im- 
portant to make the most of that little. 
And with the wealth of flowers that God 
has given us it seems a pity that any 
table should lack them because its 
owner cannot have American Beauties ! 
Taste and refinement are not dependent 
upon money, but are matters, largely, 
of home cultivation in simple ways. 



Suppose now this mother, pleased 
with her experiment, should continue it 
for a year, daily finding new ways of 
making the table attractive and the 
meal hour a pleasant one. Will she at 
the end of that time, think you, go 
back to the old way ? No, no ! She 
would not want to, nor would her fam- 
ily. Giving them refined surroundings 
will have raised them one notch higher 
in the scale of refinement, and they will 
not willingly drop back. It goes farther 
than the present, too. As is the 
mother's home, so — without some mir- 
acle of circumstance — will be the daugh- 
ter's. The only way to grow in 
refinement, as in grace, is to live up 
day by day to the best we know. 

TABLE-TALK 

The primary business of mealtime, 
that for which it was instituted, we must 
admit is eating. 

'* Wc may live without bo«>ks — what is knowledge but 
grieving ^ 
We may live without hope — what is hope but deceiving ? 
We may live without love — what is passion but pining? 
But where ih the man that can live without dining' *' 

We should be loth to admit that 
the only business of the hour is eating. 
It is, indeed, a time of physical refresh- 
ing and strengthening. It may be 
made a time of intellectual strengthen- 
ing as well. In many families the meal 
hour is the pleasantest hour of the day — 
a time for cheerful conversation and 
interchange of thought. It should 
always be made a social time. The meal 
eaten in silence or amid dissension is 
but a travesty on what it might be. 

Table-talk is conducive to slowness of 
eating, for one thing, and thus pro- 
motes digestion. Laughing and talking 
raise the spirits, and in this way the 
same end is secured. 

'* Digestion waits on appetite, and 
health on both." But how often is the 
appetite destroyed and the effect of the 
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meal neutralized by the sharp word or 
the scolding tongue. 

'* Sit up and eat your dinner ! " says 
the mother to a child who has been too 
harshly corrected for the time and place. 

** I don't want anything ! '* she sobs. 
**I can't eat!" And she speaks 
truth. The lump in her throat forbids 
the thought of food, though ^v^ min- 
utes before she was ravenous. Now 
appetite is all gone, and it was banished 
by the sharp word. 

Better far a meal in silence than in 
dissension, but better still one in which 
light, mirthful, or any interesting con- 
versation is enjoyed with the food. 

A mother said to me once : * ' I 
have made a mistake in bringing up 
my children. We never let them talk 
at the table. We felt that * children 
should be seen and not heard.' Now, 
when they are grown up, they have no 
inclination to talk, and we have silent 
meals. ' ' 

It certainly was a mistake. It de- 
prived them of an innocent pleasure 
and a great source of education. It 
would have been better to permit talk- 
ing, but to have controlled and guided 
it, to have turned it into pleasant chan- 
nels and checked it when it bordered 
upon monopoly. And the best way to 
prevent monopoly is for the parents to 
lead the conversation. 

Perhaps in no other way is one's 
familiarity with social customs so swiftly 
and unerringly shown as by his or her 
ability to join in a general conversation. 
Many a person easy and fluent in a 
t6te-^-t^te will be dumb as an oyster 
when the conversation becomes general. 
And yet it is a power well worth culti- 
vating. Now, mealtime affords the 
one great parental opportunity to teach 
children this art. Let us see how it 
may be done. 



inf^ 



The father speaks of the mommi 
paper's news of the war. He does it 
for the express purpose of beginning a 
conversation. The mother expresses 
an opinion. The boy asks a question 
and is answered as courteously as if he 
were a stranger. The girl tells what 
her teacher said about the Philippines, 
the father supplements it, and thus the 
talk goes on. There is the courteous 
waiting one for another, the free but 
respectful expression of opinion by the 
children, the polite correction or broad- 
ening of these opinions by the wider 
knowledge of the parents, there is the 
good-natured jest, the quick repartee, 
the hearty laugh, the playful badinage 
back and forth — in short, it has been a- 
delightful conversation. Repeated three 
times three hundred and sixty- five days 
it will train the child in a great art and 
prepare him to do his part in the social 
world which he will sometime enter. It 
will do more. It will teach children to 
talk about things, not people — about 
the world's doings instead of neighbor- 
hood gossip. 

Is this too ideal a picture ? Do you 
say that most fathers will not take the 
trouble to lead their children into intel- 
ligence in this way ? I answer emphat- 
ically they should do it if they do not. 
No man has a right to take the respon- 
sibility of giving his child life and then 
shirk the duty of fitting him for life. 

There are many ways of adding to 
the pleasure and profit of the mealtime 
hour. Some families save up funny 
or interesting things to tell each other 
at this time. Others make a point of 
discussing topics of the day. One 
household that I knew long ago fol- 
lowed the custom, instituted for mutual 
benefit, of correcting each other's gram- 
mar at the table, the heads of the house 
acting as referees. It was a family who 
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took students (some of them from un- 
cultivated homes) to board, and I have 
often thought of the far-reaching effect 
of those table-talks. 

One dear old couple in New Hamp- 
shire who were lovers at three score 
and ten, had the habit of giving, just 
after the blessing was asked, a sentiment 
from some favorite author. This, the 
old lady explained, often gave them 
food for discussion through the meal. 
And those meals were very plain ones, 
served in an old-fashioned New England 
kitchen. 



These are some of the possibilities of 
mealtime. The opportunity comes to 
all. Make it a time of training in re- 
finement, courtesy,, and all the homely 
virtues that make life sweet and beauti- 
ful ; make it a broadening, uplifting 
hour ; make it a joyous season of social 
intercourse with those you love best. 
Then will it be to your children a pres- 
ent help and a future benediction, and 
they shall say to their children in after 
years, with grateful recollection and 
tender hearts, "All this my mother's 
table was to me. ' ' 



The Duty of Finding Happiness 

By Mabel Whitmore 



/^EORGE ELIOT, in a letter to 
^^ Mrs. Bray, writes, "I am more 
and more impressed with the duty of 
finding happiness. * 

We are all occupied in looking for 
happiness ; the duty o\ finding it seems 
to occur to but few. Indeed, most of 
us would be astonished to learn that 
duty and happiness bore any but the 
Sunday school relation to each other, 
the * * be-good-and-you' 11-be-happy ' ' re- 
lation which we are taught in our cra- 
dles — and begin to disbelieve as soon 
as we receive our first lessons in worldly 
wisdom at school, when Tom whispers 
to Dick, and Dick gets punished for 
the offense. 

Happiness we regard as a wild bird 
of rare plumage. In the early morning 
of our life it flits around us through 
leafy bowers, never quite caught, 
though now and then we fancy we have 
grasped the gorgeous thing for one mo- 
ment, and we mean to hold it tight, and 
then — whirr go the wings, and again 



it is flitting just beyond our reach, but 
ever in our sight. 

In age we see it, too, hovering always 
before us, but with soberer hues. We 
look into the past and know that we 
had it many times within our grasp, but 
were too slow to seize it, or too dull to 
see it. We look into the future, and 
behold it fluttering over the heads of 
our children — who are blind, as we 
were. We catch dim outlines of it, 
faint and mysterious, beyond the deep 
river, where we may not pass — yet. 

But happiness is a "duty," a tame 
barnyard fowl, that we should keep 
ever at our door, and feed each day, 
and teach to come at our whistle. 

**Why," we say, "who can harness 
Pegasus to the plow, or set Cupid to 
tending the baby ? Happiness is rare, 
very rare ; we cannot expect to have it 
in this workaday world ! " — and we 
make a great virtue of being cheerful 
and uncomplaining. 

Of course one can't be happy with the 
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toothache ; neither is grief, real and 
bitter grief, to be desired. But it is 
wonderful, when one stops to think of it, 
how much happiness, real happiness, 
can be controlled ; how it could be 
summoned and bidden to stay many 
times when we let it drift away. 

In these days when everything is re- 
duced to a science, scientists have re- 
duced happiness to a science also. Not 
merely the science of a healthy body, 
which will naturally produce a healthy, 
and so happy, mind, but a science of 
propagation, the sowing of mental germs 
which one may cultivate and multiply 
to the exclusion of opposing germs. If 
we are habitually happy, the brain cells 
which are active under that condition 
grow strong and increase, and the longer 
we maintain that attitude of mind the 
more the happy brain cells enlarge, and 
the easier it is to be happy in future. 
This is not scientifically stated, but it is 
the gist of the matter put in everyday 
words. The brain, like everything else, 
responds to cultivation, and by sowing 
the proper seed, nourishing it, and pro- 
tecting it from adverse conditions, we 
may raise almost any crop we like, — 
joy or sorrow, vice or virtue, knowledge 
or ignorance. 

We have long known that virtue and 
knowledge must be cultivated, in order 
to weed out vice and ignorance ; but it 
is a comparatively new thought that we 
may plant laughter or tears, and reap 
accordingly. Yet if we may teach a 
child to be unselfish, not jealous — 
many other things, — why not to be 
merry ? 

It often seems as if busy mothers, 
tired mentally and physically by the 
endless demands made upon them, 
found it all they could manage to cling 
to the garments of weary Patience, 
bidding her not desert them, while her 



sister Joy is forgotten and turns away 
Yet children are essentially joyous be- 
ings ; they are born with a fountain 
of happiness, ever bubbling and over- 
flowing in their natures ; and surely 
what has been so plentifully bestowed 
in the first place might be cared for and 
kept. One of the chief requisites in a 
nurse should be a cheerful, merr)' dis- 
position. Yet how many poor little 
younglings pass years of their child- 
hood under the shadow thrown by some 
stern, fretful, or impatient nurse, who 
perhaps means to be kind, is not ac- 
tively unkind, yet never, from week*s 
end to week's end, feels an impulse to 
play or to frolic. 

And the tired mothers ! The day be- 
gins with a rush ; breakfast, school, 
dinner, must all be accomplished at 
certain hours ; meantime the babies re- 
quire a thousand things done for them, 
— baths, bottles, stitches, and steriliz- 
ing, — one cannot catalogue the occupa- 
tions that crowd each day. If she is a 
good and loving mother, she probably 
finds a quiet half-hour sopiewhere to 
read and talk with the older ones, to 
cuddle and kiss the tots ; but it is a 
tired, subdued hour at the end of the 
day ; restful, not enlivening. 

The children learn that when they 
want to * * have fun ' ' they must seek 
other boys and girls out of doors. 
Home is a place that is good when 
one is ill or tired, but chiefly for being 
fed, clothed, and improved in. There 
is not time or strength left to be merr>'. 

And so in the home the happy brain 
cells remain uncultivated. Those with 
which the children were born gradu- 
ally become worn and wasted, they 
are not replaced, and the children set- 
tle down into the same sort of people 
their mothers and fathers were before 
them ; grave, tranquil, peevish, patient, 
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fretful, contented, as the case may be — 
but few joyous or really happy. Cheer- 
fulness is the most they hope for. 

And we older ones, whose cells of joy 
have not been cultivated either, what 
can we do about it? How help our- 
selves and the children? It is a sad 
world in many ways ; sadder as we 
grow older and bear not only our own 
burdens but the burdens also of those we 
love, or those we pity. Yet there is 
still the ' * duty of finding happiness. * ' 
It is a duty after all. There is so much 
out of which we might make happiness, < 
if we only realized it in time, and then 
there are all these little ones, who must 
be taught to be happy as well as to be 
good. 

The faculty of always looking upon 
the bright side of life, of enjoying the 
little things, of getting happiness from 
the morning sunshine and tranquillity 
from the soft-falling rain, that has not 
been taught us, we may teach our chil- 
dren. It is wonderful to see what an 
instantaneous echo a fretful tone will 
command, as well as how a merry quip 
will bring smiles and sunshine at once 
into the nursery. Our children, faith- 
ful as mirrors, reflect ourselves. By 
and by we may find that the reflection 
has become a permanent image. 

Look down the row of women that 
confront one in the car or the bus, and 
read the telltale marks around their 
mouths. How many are there that do 
not droop at the corners ? How many 
that do not close too tightly into a grim 
line, or else hang apart in fretful feeble- 
ness? **By their lips ye shall know 
them," we might say. Let us train the 
lips of our children to go up at the cor- 
ners, to curve in a gentle sweetness, of 
which age shall not deprive them. 

In how many houses is the piano any- 
thing but an instrument of torture, 



painfully manipulated by Gladys or 
Dorothy through a weary hour each 
day, or beaten into a thousand discords 
by baby Dick's small fists! ** Yes, I've 
dropped all my music," says tired 
mamma. ** I never get any time to 
practice now." 

Quite true, tired mothers cannot 
practice scales, and Beethoven and 
Chopin must go to the wall — for a 
time, anyway. But if the tired fingers 
could manage a polka or a two-step 
now and again ! How the small ones, 
even the smallest, do love it, and the 
little feet prance about in an ecstasy of 
delight! And then the scores of charm- 
ing songs that the youngsters so delight 
to sing, and which often develop a taste 
for music and cultivate an ear which, if 
not early trained, might never be as 
true. 

Suppose Gladys and Dorothy were to 
have fewer frills on their frocks, and 
that the time saved could be spent in 
teaching their lips those happy curves 
that may become permanent, and in 
cultivating the joyous brain cells that 
are to help them surmount the rough 
places and the sorrowful places in life. 
Suppose Tom and Reginald could be 
taught to think and say — ** Oh, it's so 
jolly at home, I don't much care for 
going out in the evening ! ' ' 

Don't shrug weary, discouraged 
shoulders, tired mothers ! It /> a bitter, 
hard world, and the weight of its cares 
and burdens, its sorrows and disap- 
pointments, its sin and its suffering, 
presses us down, and bows our heads, 
and shadows the sunlight. How much 
more need, then, to sow in the hearts 
and brains of our little ones the seeds 
that shall ripen and bear for them, in 
after life, the beautiful golden fruit which 
it is the duty of all to find — Happi- 
ness ! 
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Thanksgiving Song ^^ a 



By Frank H. Sweet 

Whence comes this song of Harvest cheer, 
This hymn of praise unto the sky ; 

So strong, that all the world may hear 
It rise on high ? 

' Tis grateful people thanking Him 

Whose hand hath led their steps aright, 
A faithful Guide, however dim 
And dark the night. 

What is the song of praise they sing, 
In which the people all take part ; 

So full that in its strength they bring 
A nation's heart? 

' Tis the Thanksgiving Harvest prayer 

Of gratitude for ample yield. 
For tender love and watchful care 

O'er home and field. 



Fashions and Fabrics — VI 

Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 

By Margaret Bisland 

OURELY every woman's fancy at they are beautiful and durable, they are 

^ this particular season lightly turns not the most expensive, 
to thoughts of furs and goodly woolen At least they command no such price 

wraps within which she may find com- as is asked for chinchilla, broadtail, 

forting shelter against the ** cauld sable, and seal. This last mentioned 

blasts." Happily this is not an au- beautiful skin has become so very rare 

tumn, nor does it promise a winter, of that its price can only be paid by the 

great eccentricity in the shape of pelt- wealthiest women. As to chinchilla 

trimmed wraps, and a good coat or and broadtail, lovely as they are, they 

cape and muff saved over from last year, cost too much and wear too poorly to 

can take an honorable place among the have any great attraction for the sensi- 

newest of the new. Mink, Persian bly economical shopper, and sable, of 

lamb, Persian paw, fox peltries, and course, is only possible to the wives and 

those of the cub bear in various colors, daughters of millionaires. The very 

are the furs that lead, because, while most fashionable fur this winter, spite of 
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the attractions of sable and seal, is silver 
fox, and, to all intents and purposes, it 
it is quite as costly as either of the afore- 
mentioned peltries. 

After all is done and said, she who 
sets out to shop for furs wisely and 
well, cannot do better than to investi- 
gate the claims of brown cub bear. A 
sketch is given of a smart seal plush coat 
in the richest forest green, garnished 



with green silk braid, and showing a 
tapering revers collar faced with brown 
cub bear fur. This is worthy high rec- 
ommendation, because a good quality 
of seal plush is warm, handsome in ap- 
pearance, wears to the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and, with a touch of fur about it, 
carries off as fine an air as a garment 
wholly of seal. The chief reason for 
recommending this fabric, is because it 
is one of the means by which an emi- 
nently fashionable wrap can be had for 
the least outlay. It most skillfully sim- 
ulates that important combination of two 
furs, which, to the mind of every dress- 



loving woman, is the first rule of the 
mode requiring obedience. 

All the most elegant real seal coats 
emphasize this fact by showing their 
collars faced or overlaid with sable, and 
the handsome Persian lamb capes and 
jackets are edged and trimmed with 
mink or chinchilla. 

We have good reason to give a very 
hearty welcome to the sensible and 
economical round boas that are again in 
the good graces of autocratic Madame 
Fashion. They are somewhat taking 
the place of the little fur animals we 
patronized so heartily for many a sea- 
son. A commendable boa Jor a young 
girl, for example, is as large and fluffy, 
and not any longer, than those of ostrich 
feathers displayed in the shops. Passed 
once around the nieck, the ends of an 
up-to-date boa fall to the hip line, and 
the body of the boa measures often a 
half yard in circumference. This is be- 
cause the fur used in its making is sewed 
about a long, light coil of pure wool, 
and then only from the very long-haired 
peltries are these boas made. A girl in 
her green, brown, or red winter gown 
presents a pretty picture with a big boa 
of gray American cub fox about her 
neck and a generous muff of the same, 
while the best feature of the charming 
vision is that so little has been paid for 
so much beauty and comfort. 

While fur coats are short or long 
skirted, as individual taste decides, the 
majority of capes are hardly more than 
what the French call collets, that is, 
large collars. They all have exceed- 
ingly high ruffs about the ears, but they 
fit quite flat upon the shoulders, and in 
front are variously finished. Very often 
a big jabot of lace or chiffon billows out 
under the chin and, falling in a full, 
shell-shaped cascade, effectually con- 
ceals the junction of the two fronts. 
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Another and newer means of front finish 
is to give a kerchief effect by letting one 
side overlap the other, and, as an ac- 
companying sketch illustrates, the over- 
lapping side extends to the waist line 
and fastens to one side with a couple of 
tails and a floating bow of black velvet 
ribbon. 

In the case of this pretty wrap, the 
fur was stone marten ; not an expensive 
but an eminently attractive skin, that 
greatly becomes blonde and fair-skinned 
women. It combines most harmoni- 
ously with black velvet, especially, and 
is extensively employed in the garnish- 
ment of velvet wraps. 

Big ornamental buttons and little 
sparkling ones are as important agents 
for the enrichment of fur wraps as 
ever, and the most fashionable seen so 
far are made of gun metal, set with cut 
steel or rhinestones. Silk, satin, and 
velvet covered buttons, for adornment 
purely, can be bought in various colors, 
and they show bullion thread or mock 
jewel incrustations on their broad, col- 
ored surfaces that are highly effective. 

Turning to the question of coat lin- 
ings, we find little that is distinctly new. 
Satin has after long experiment been 
found, when a good quality is used, 
quite the warmest and most durable 
material for this purpose, and a heavy 
black satin with a delicate pale blue 
stripe in it is one of the choicest selec- 
tions of the leading tailors and furriers 
for the interior decoration of wraps. 

Muffs are just what they have been 
for a number of past autumns, with a 
novelty appearing here and there to 
serve as the necessary exceptions to the 
rule in favor of simple round medium- 
sized hand warmers. One of the ex- 
ceptions is a round muff with a three- 
inch wide band of Persian lamb about 
its middle. All the remainder of its 



rotund body is hung with long, rich, 
black silk fringe. Another, a bright 
brown mink muff, wears a broad belt of 
black velvet ribbon clasping its middle 
and drawn through a handsome rhine- 
stone set buckle. Yet a third type 
shows a velvet ribbon run through the 
muff, fastening on the outside and end- 
ing in a big bow with long streamers. 
These devices are recorded because they 
are helpful suggestions to anyone who 



has a muff too good to cast away and 
yet too worn to be carried another sea- 
son without a certain amount of skillful 
treatment for premature baldness, an 
affliction common to all well used hand 
protectors. 

The simply elegant or elegantly sim- 
ple cloth coat has had its day and now 
we have yielded to the law of the mode 
that enforces a regulation in favor of 
vicufia, beaver, melton, and kersey 
coats that sparkle with ornamentation. 
One and all the reigning coats to-day 
are so designed that when the day is 
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mild or when their wearers enter a shop 
or drawing room the revers can be so 
folded back as to show at once the dress 
front. This is a very sensible provision, 
on the whole ; though the coat makers 
have come to prefer the scheme of let- 
ting the revers roll permanently back to 
reveal a splendid V-shaped vest that is 
the property of the coat itself, part and 
parcel of it, and not the dress front at 
all. 

So far as we have gone into the sea- 



son it appears evident that cloth jackets 
will follow one of two extremes ; either 
they will fit quite tight, as does a dress 
basque, or hang quite loose and box in 
shape. Too few to deserve mention 
extend more than the length of a finger 
below the hip line, though long ulsters 
are prophesied for the cold months to 
come. Folds of satin and taffeta silk, 
in a darker or lighter tone than the 
woolen material, ornament the seams of 
a vast number of wraps, and it is in- 
creasingly popular to lay bands of dark 



stitched velvet on the edges of revers 
on cuffs and seams. Excelsior is the 
motto still of all the coat collars, and it 
will be a sad day when Fashion com- 
mands the downfall of these comforting 
ear and back of neck protectors. 

Of fur trimmed hats there is surely 
no scarcity promised, and the milliners 
declare that the woman who wears a 
hat of dark velvet, its brim edged with 
fur, has really reached an apex of fash- 
ionable head gearing. Aside from this 
commendable combination the dealers 
in all that is beautiful for the head are 
selling frames wholly covered with fur 
and these they garnish with a roll of 
velvet, a knot of plumes, and a bright 
jeweled ornament. All the shapes 
made wholly of fur are naturally rather 
small and only the light weight skins, 
marten, mink, and chinchilla, are used 
in their make up. 

Very interesting are the hats with 
brims of fur and crowns of closely 
gathered tulle, and the fur toques gar- 
nished with full rolls of white or black 
tulle and powdered with sequins. 
Blonde women have taken an enthusias- 
tic interest in the small turbans of chin- 
chilla wound heavily with turquoise 
velvet and then there is the wise and 
practical girl who wears a slightly Direc- 
toire shape in gray or dark toned felt, 
the brim faced with black velvet and 
the crown ornamented with a folded 
kerchief of tinted dotted panne and a 
brace of full black plumes. This is a 
type of hat very greatly in favor, for 
panne is a material just come into its 
own on this side of the water. 

Nearly all the bright, close-fitting, 
tall stock collars on dark cloth winter 
suits are made of panne, which is noth- 
ing more than a very short piled velvet 
all of silk and showing the sheeny light- 
reflecting surface of the richest satin. 
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It is no heavier in quality than satin 
and is sometimes called liberty velvet, 
which very nearly describes this fasci- 
nating goods, whether plain or figured 
panne as a crown scarf, a brim knot 
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against the hair, or a soft crumpled 
milliner's bow should play apart some- 
where on every hat, and most especially 
when it is one of fur or one on which 
fur trimmings largely predominate. 
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Mothers in Council— IV 

The Mothers' Club of Springfield, Mass., well illustrates what a few earnest women may do 
in a practical way in studying the great problems which are ever before the thoughtful, conscien- 
tious parent. During the past season this club, meeting at the homes of its members, listened to 
a large number of papers on practical topics connected with the culture, management, and educa- 
tion of children; the papers being prepared by the club members upon topics assigned by Dr. 
Luther Gulick. These essays were not mere'/ expressions of individual opinion, or theses of 
abstract reasoning, but embodied the result of direct inquiry and investigation, each presenting a 
consensus of experience, from which the writer's deductions were drawn. Good Housekeeping 
is pleased to present a series of papers made up of vital extracts from these essays. These extracts, 
embodying the conclusions of thoughtful writers deduced from careful investigation, will be found 
full of though^ and suggestion for those — whether in organizations or merely as individuals — who 
seek to fit themselves y6t more perff>ctly for the sacred duties of motherhood and child-training. — 
Editor. 



Girls and Sex- Education 

By Eleanor Hale 

TT is evident that children are ignorant 
* of many things which they should 
know before they are twelve years of 
age, and that they do not get their in- 
formation correctly, or from the proper 
source. Fifteen out of eighteen moth- 
ers knew (when children) that girls 
were formed differently from boys. 
Seventeen learned more from school- 
mates, most of them bad ones. One 
mother received her information from 
contact with animal life on the farm. 
She never mentioned it to her sister 
two years younger until she acciden- 
tally discovered that the sister knew it. 
Each had guilty feelings ever after, and 
fear of punishment caused concealment 
which was painful to them. 

Two mothers knew (or thought they 
did ) that mothers had to endure incis- 
ion in order that the little ones should 
come into the world. One child learn- 
ed that when girls were about twelve 
years of age a mysterious doctor would 
drive through the place and leave a 



book which would explain some wonder- 
ful things about themselves and babies. 
Certain questions of one little girl led 
her mother to tell her something of the 
menstrual period, but only in a limited 
way, and the information amounted to 
little or nothing. 

It is the unanimous testimony of all 
these women (the correspondents) that 
an atmosphere of profound secrecy 
always surrounded these subjects, and 
that the reason for not seeking infor- 
mation from their mothers was that the 
mothers clothed themselves in intense 
reserve ; or, as one member put it, * * I 
was lied to when I asked questions." 

Several mothers mentioned that their 
mothers had no clear idea about what 
they thought or knew on this subject ; 
and one adds that her mother and aunt 
* * would not have inquired for their 
lives." She simply could not have 
asked for such information — she would 
have been considered a very improper 
litde girl. 

One child learned about all there is 
to know during her first two weeks at 
school from a vulgar seat- mate, who 
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was lame in one hip. She says, **1 
used to think it was on account of that 
lameness that she knew so much, but 
I know now that I was mistaken!'* 
She adds: " My mother's reserve came 
near causing me to get into serious 
difficulty through ignorance. She al- 
ways treated the subject as though 
there was something criminal about 
it all." 

Contrast this with a model mother 
whose daughter tells us : ' * She frankly 
told of the mother's part in Nature's 
plan, and the pain which it brings. 
She spoke in a frank, matter-of-fact 
way, saying that I could speak of it to 
her any time, but not to others." 
This seems remarkable in view of the 
fact that the mother passed away when 
the child was only eight years old. It 
shows how much can be accomplished 
for the good of the whole life, if done 
in season and in the way mentioned. 
This one testifies, * ' There was no feel- 
ing of horror or surprise, nor did I 
ever have any ideas but the right ones. ' ' 

One member received much infor- 
mation from servants, and had a bad 
habit of sleeping away from home with 
a cousin once a week. She talked 
these things over with her brothers, and 
did not have a high idea of men. 
When she asked her mother where 
babies came from, the reply was: **Who 
told you to ask me that ? It is a secret 
between God and the doctor. ' ' 

One member says : * * I had desire to 
know more when about twelve years of 
age, and somewhere gained the idea 
that I could get information from the 
encyclopedia by looking up the word 
* Midwifery.' This took me some 
time to read, and I kept my thumb 
where, in case of detection, I could be 
studying * Mound Builders. ' When 
about sixteen, a chapter on * Fertiliza- 



tion,' in Gray's Botany, became a per- 
fect revelation. I was overwhelmed by 
the beauty of life's secrets." 

I believe children should not be left 
to play long at a time without over- 
sight, and their friends should also be 
on intimate terms with their parents. 
It is an effort to do this, but it pays. 

All the mothers express an earnest 
wish to keep the confidence of their 
children, and to instruct them in the 
fundamental things of life, and to be 
honest in answering their questions, 
however staggering they may be. It 
has been said that too much importance 
is placed on these matters. This is 
true. It is, however, placed there by 
the children themselves, and will be so 
until their curiosity is satisfied with the 
truth. Then these subjects will assume 
their proper place. 

This paper will be useless unless we 
come to some conclusion as to just what 
girls should be taught, and by whom, 
and one mother tells us in a simple 
way : The knowledge should come 
from the mother, and include ( i ) The 
idea of motherhood ; (2) Proper care 
of the body ; (3) The menstrual pe- 
riod and its real cause ; (4) The influ- 
ence of the girl's life upon the little 
lives that are to follow. 

Individuality in Public Schools 

By Elizabeth A. Bennitt 
DY the training of individuality, I 
^ understand the education of an 
individual with due reference to his dis- 
tinctive qualities — those qualities of 
heart, mind, and body which indicate 
his peculiar aptitudes and tendencies — 
those innate possessions which make 
him differ from every other individual. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that no two persons look precisely 
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alike ; and though a striking uniformity 
is preserved in man's physical organ- 
ization, every one bears not only this 
but other evidences of physical indi- 
viduality. 

The education of our children should 
be physical as well as mental and moral. 
This would seem self-evident ; for by 
no training of the mental and spiritual 
attributes, nor by any possible evolu- 
tion of man of which we can get the 
glimpse of attainment in this world, 
can he get away from the plain and 
simple needs of the body. 

Physical training is receiving far more 
attention in our schools to-day than 
formerly ; but why it should be consid- 
ered more needful in the high schools 
and colleges than in the primary grades 
is hard to understand. The Germans 
are still much in advance of us here. 
They make the exercises in the gymna- 
sium a part of the daily school pro- 
gramme, for the youngest as well as 
oldest pupils. The teacher accom- 
panies his class of little ones, when the 
hour comes for turnen, and directs the 
physical training of each young animal, 
so far as possible in accordance with its 
particular needs and fitness. 

In the higher organization of the 
mind, the differentiation of individuals 
becomes, of course, more evident, and 
mental education with due regard to 
each one's distinctive mental character 
becomes relatively more important — if 
not more needful — than the physical. 

Nothing is more clearly evident to 
physicians than that disease expresses 
itself with individual peculiarities in 
different cases. Having the general 
type of its class, it is frequently modi- 
fied essentially by the special tendencies 
of the individual. This calls for the 
adaptation of the treatment to the 
special features of each case. The ad- 
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vice or treatment may not 
many details from that used in several 
other cases of the same kind, but those 
few special points of difference may be 
of great importance to the patient. 

The best success of the teacher must 
rest upon an intelligent understanding 
of each pupil's peculiarities of temper- 
ament, mental aptitudes, and moral 
fiber. To do this, he should not have 
charge of so many pupils as to bar out 
the possibility of intimate individual 
acquaintance, together with some knowl- 
edge of the parents and the home life. 

In the present crowded condition of 
our public schools, it seems impossi- 
ble — chiefly for economical reasons — 
to accomplish this much-to-be-desired 
subdivision into small classes (for no 
teacher can devote much personal study 
to each case when there are forty to 
sixty pupils under his direct super- 
vision) ; but it is not too much, per- 
haps, to hope that our public school 
management will sometime be enabled 
to overcome this difficulty. 

Another requisite for the training of 
individuality in the public schools would 
seem to be an extension of elective 
studies and exercises in the lower 
grades. Not that the child's immature 
judgment should decide what his work 
ought to be, but rather let the choice 
be chiefly delegated to the teacher, his 
trained and tasteful observation being 
aided somewhat, perhaps, by sugges- 
tions from the parents. 

It may be difficult to have a multi- 
plicity of standards to suit the particular 
tastes and affinities of the different pu- 
pils ; but certainly something can be 
done to lessen the increasing tendency 
to fill the children with facts about 
almost every department of human 
knowledge, leaving no room nor time 
for individual discipline. 
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The boy who is dull in arithmetic who have been signal failures in certain 

might well be given more work in Ian- lines of school work have contributed 

guage, or some of the natural sciences, a very appreciable share to the world's 

instead, for arithmetic is not a very progress. 

essential branch of knowledge — beyond The shortcomings of our schools in 
its rudimentary facts — and the disci- the matter of individual training should 
pline of a distasteful study is not worth hardly be regarded as fatal to the de- 
while, velopment in our children of a strong 

A fixed and inflexible standard of individuality ; yet these institutions can 

requirement in studies chiefly of disci- be made much more effective than at 

plinary value, must result in much present in the culture of those distinctive 

wasted effort for some, and an inordinate attributes which promote the power of 

self-appreciation for others. Fortu- initial action and foster a just self- 

nately, however, the standards of prac- respect, coupled with a wholesome re- 

tical success in life do not- seem to rest spect for others — those personal and 

very directly upon one's early success civic qualities which make for a better 

in some particular study. And some society and a stronger state. 



When I Was a Boy 

By a. S. Brendle 

I loved to while the hours away, 
In the restful shade on a summer day, 
While the air was sweet with the new-mown hay, 
When I was a boy. 

1 loved in the meadow-brook to wade, 
Whose waters grateful pastime made. 
When rest grew irksome in the shade. 
When I was a boy. 

I loved with unshod feet to range 
The clover fields for a pleasant change. 
In the dewy morn on the old-home grange. 
When I was a boy. 

I loved to dream of the days to be, 
Of manhood's charm and mystery, 
Of life's great aims and destiny. 
When I was a boy. 

And now, alas ! I often fret 
With unavailing, keen regret. 
That I have lost the joys I met, 
When I was a boy. 
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A Defense of Housekeeping 

The Prime Duty of Wife and Mother 

By Elizabeth Luther Gary 



a 



A BOOK has recently been published 
^*^ in which a plea is made for the 
doing away of old-fashioned house- 
keeping. The writer looks forward to 
a day when the wife shall share with 
the husband in the support of the fam- 
ily, and finds housekeeping as it now 
exists incompatible with business or 
professional life for women. It is sug- 
gested, as a reform,' that apartment 
houses be furnished with a common 
kitchen and a common nursery in 
which trained service is provided, not 
by the occupants of the house, but by 
the progressive landlord. In this way 
the labor of the wife and mother is to 
be minimized, and her opportunity 
for money-earning greatly facilitated; 
while it is claimed that the digestion of 
the family and the training of the chil- 
dren may be much better looked after 
than by the overworked mother, who is 
after all but an amateur in cooking and 
child- rearing. 

This book, which is written in a 
perfectly gentie spirit, is based upon a 
few irrefutable facts, and upon the 
theory that the relation between hus- 
band and wife is degraded by the at- 
tention which the latter gives to the 
physical comfort of the former. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be denied 
that many women are little more than 
amateurs in the business of home-keep- 
ing, and that the health and happiness 
of the family suffer from their ineffi- 
ciency. But we have scarcely reached 
the stage of civilization when turning 
the domestic responsibility over to ex- 



perts will serve the purpose of promot- 
ing the welfare of the family as a whole. 
Moreover, it is not to be desired that 
the spiritual and intellectual interests of 
the family should crowd out the more 
intimate and humble comradeship of 
table and hearth. It is, perhaps, a 
tendency of the present day to rush to 
extremes in the discussion of this prob- 
lem, and to advocate either too much 
or too little attention to food as an 
element of human comfort. But it is 
certainly dangerous to relegate it to 
the place of a "degrading" influence in 
the home. In a case of illness, close 
attention to the diet of the patient and 
to his individual needs would not be 
condemned by the aesthetic or intellec- 
tual critic. A woman who should so 
little value the life of her husband as to 
let him die through indifference on her 
part to the matter of his nourishment 
would not be estimated above rubies. 
And yet it would only be bringing 
closer and emphasizing an aspect of 
wifely duty that never loses its impor- 
tance. 

It is the preservation of health, and 
therefore of life, that is the real concern 
of the housekeeper. No one need fear 
a loss of dignity or of spiritual impor- 
tance, because she conducts the affairs 
of her household with the thought in 
her mind that she is adding to the 
years of her family, and to their power 
to do good in the world and acquit 
themselves honorably in their separate 
careers, by giving them healthy bodies 
in which to nourish healthy minds. 
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And it is not in the slightest degree 
necessary to exclude other interests in 
order to do justice to the culinary de- 
partment. A bright man may perform 
his business creditably, and talk about 
books, music, or politics with his wife. 
A bright woman can oversee or per- 
sonally attend to her cooking, without 
making frying or boiling the chief sub- 
ject of her conversation. And the love 
that is willing to make a personal ef- 
fort to save its object from physical dis- 
comfort and injury is not to be despised 
as belonging to a low order. To push 
that argument to its logical conclusion, 
we should advocate letter writing as the 
only communication between the indi- 
viduals of a family, in order to keep 
their affections upon the plane of purely 
intellectual and spiritual ideas. The 



house not built with hands might tum- 
ble, but dignity would be saved ! 

It is possible that professional women 
may be forced through lack of physical 
strength, or of executive ability, to 
adopt some plan by which the difficul- 
ties of their housekeeping shall be 
shifted. Where the real need for this 
change becomes apparent, there is no 
fear that the change will not take place. 
But the wife and mother who submits 
to it need not congratulate herself upon 
* * broadening her sphere, ' ' or elevating 
her position. On the contrary, she 
will be resigning the most profitable 
and honorable occupation the world 
affords, the pursuit of which is enliv- 
ened by the strongest motive that ex- 
ists, for one in which — whatever its 
nature — there are lesser rewards. 



A Lowly Life 



By Roy Farrell Greene 



So uncomplainingly she bore the moil 
Of housewife care and unremitting toil. 
And, be it said, throughout her length of days 
Her womanly reward was stinted praise. 
She lived a life as lowly as the loam, 
Yet just her patient smile suggested home 
And mother-love that watched o*er trundle-bed, 
Till e'en the praiseless husband often said 
She made his home-life happy. 

So, when the friends had crossed upon her breast 
Her tired hands, that she might better rest. 
And noted the angelic smile of peace 
She wore at labor* s end and toil' s surcease. 
An epitaph to mark her grave they framed, 
And, while no deed of martyrdom was named. 
The lines told all of wife and mother strife — 
They writ beneath her name: ''A Farmer' s Wife- 
She made his home-life happy. * ' 
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Seasonable Menus — XI 

Including a Thanksgiving Dinner 

By Margaret Burroughs 

TN arranging menus for feast days, one 
^ is ordinarily permitted considerable 
latitude. Thanksgiving day alone seems 
to impose certain restrictions. On this 
distinctly National holiday it seems fit- 
ting that the feast, which forms so large 
a part of the day's celebration, should 
be composed entirely of American 
dishes. Indeed, the many delicious 
entrees of foreign importation which 
prove so acceptable at other seasons, 
seem wholly out of place at the Thanks- 
giving board. One has little occasion 
to regret these limitations, however, for 
what can be more attractive than an 
old fashioned, bountiful, New England 
Thanksgiving dinner ! 

It was customary in olden times to 
begin upon the preparations for Thanks- 
giving day several weeks in advance. 
The mince meat for pies was not thought 
to attain perfection unless mixed early 
in October and allowed to ripen, and, 
indeed, there is no question but its fla- 
vor is improved if allowed to stand a 
fortnight or so, before using. The fol- 
lowing is an approved old-time recipe 
for homemade mince meat, which I have 
never known excelled. 

Mince Meat 

Cook four pounds of lean beef in boiling 
salted water till tender, and let it remain in the 
water till cold. This will make the meat moist 
and well flavored. When thoroughly cold, trim 
away all bits of gristle and fat, and mince fine. 
Pare, core, and chop fine eight pounds of good 
sour apples, and mix with the meat. Add four 
pounds of granulated sugar, one pint of New 



Orleans molasses, a bowl of currant jelly, one 
pound of butter, one pound of sweet lard (or an 
extra pound of butter, if preferred), two ounces 
of ground cinnamon, two ounces of ground 
cloves, four pounds of raisins wash^ and 
seeded, one pound of currants carefully washed 
and dried, one piece of citron shredded fine, 
and two sour oranges peeled and chopped fine. 
Mix well over the fire and moisten the whole 
with sweet cider. After the meat has cooked 
until the apples and raisins have become tender, 
add one- half pint each of good brandy and of 
curr?" t wine. Cook a few moments longer and 
test. More salt may be required, the amount 
needed depending upon the saltness of the but- 
ter, and upon how much salt was used in cook- 
ing the meat. Some persons regard the addi- 
tion of a little rose water an improvement. 

The foregoing is not an especially economical 
recipe. One may lessen the cost considerably 
by substituting chopped suet for the butter, in 
which case care must be taken to serve the pies 
piping hot or the suet will produce an impres- 
sion which is unpleasantly suggestive of tallow. 
The liquor from pickled peaches and other well 
flavored preserves may also take the place of a 
portion of the cider and liquor. 

THANKSGIVING DINNER 

Forefathers* soup 

Roast Turkey with oyster stufling 

Cranberry sauce. Celery 

Mashed potatoes. Browned sweet potatoes 

Hubbard squash. Creamed onions 

Chicken pasty 

Mince pie. Pumpkin pie 

Continental pudding 

Nuts and raisins 

Coffee. Cider 

Forefathers* Soap 

To a quart of good beef stock add a can of 
tomatoes and stew gently until soft enough to 
strain. When strained add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and a tablespoonful of rice. Simmer 
slowly until the rice is tender. 

Roast Turkey with Oyster StaMng 

If the turkey has not been carefully dressed 
before sending to the market, have this at- 
tended to as soon as possible, lest the flavor of 
the meat become impaired. Be careful to re- 
move the oil bag and to dry the fowl before 
singeing. Season the meat on the inside and 
rub well with soft butter. Prepare a stufling of 
grated bread crumbs highly seasoned with pep- 
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per, salt, and a very little sage. Mix with it 
half a cup of melted butter and enough cold 
milk to make the stuffing quite moist. Just be- 
fore stuffing the turkey stir into this dressing a 
generous cupful of oysters from which all the 
liquor has been drained. More oysters may be 
used if liked, but this amount is sufficient to 
flavor the stuffing nicely. Stuff the fowl till 
quite plump and full, and sew securely. Sea- 
son the surface with salt and pepper, and place 
the fowl on a rack in the dripping pan. Scatter 
salt, pepper, and flour over the bottom of the 
pan, and place in a hot oven. When the flour 
in the pan has begun to brown, add a pint of 
water and a little melted butter and baste the 
turkey frequently, reducing the heat, if the fowl 
be a large one, lest it brown too rapidly. The 
time required for roasting will vary with the age 
and size of the fowl. A good turkey weighing 
eight or nine pounds will require about three 
hours. The giblets should be boiled till tender, 
minced flne, and added to the gravy. Allow 
at least four hours for cooking them. 

Cranberry Sauce 

Take equal measure of berries and sugar. 
To a quart of berries allow nearly a pint of 
boiling water. Cook the berries slowly till ten- 
der, then stir in the sugar and cook a few mo- 
ments longer. Prepared in this manner the 
berries retain their bright color. 

Browned Sweet Potatoes 

Boil the potatoes in well- salted water and re- 
move the skins. Place them on a dripping pan 
and pour over them a little melted butter. 
Dredge with salt, pepper, and a very little sugar. 
Place them in the oven and baste occasionally 
with melted butter until they are delicately 
browned. Avoid boiling the potatoes too long, 
lest with this additional cooking they become 
broken and unsightly in appearance. 

Baked Hubbard Squash 

Split the squash and remove its seeds. Bake 
until very tender, then dig out the soft part, 
mash till quite free from lumps and season with 
salt, pepper, and melted butter. Beat until 
light and smooth. If the squash be very dry 
the addition of a little sweet cream will im- 
prove it. 

Creamed Onions 

Select rather small onions of uniform size 
and pour boiling water over them to remove 
the skins. Cook very slowly in boiling salted 
water, changing the water at least three times. 
When very tender, but before they begin to 
break, drain off the water and add sufficient 
sweet cream or rich milk to cover them. Stew 
gently a few moments longer, then season with 
salt, pepper, and butter. If cream is used for 
the gravv very little butter will be needed. Let 
them boil only a few moments after the season- 
ing is added lest the cream curdle. 

Chicken Pasty 

Joint two chickens and cook very slowly in 
boiling salted water till tender, being careful 
that the meat does not separate from the bones. 
Use only enough water to cover the chickens, 



that the gravy may be rich and well flavored. 
Strain the broth and add to it a cup of sweet 
cream. Melt a tablespoonful of butter and 
cook with it a generous tablespoonful of flour. 
Pour the hot broth slowly upon this mixture 
and stir till smooth. It should be of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. If there is a good 
deal of broth a little more flour will be required. 
With one quart of sifted flour mix an even tea- 
spoonful of salt, one even teaspoonful of soda, 
and two well-rounded teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar. Sift these ingredients together, then rub 
into them a half-cup of sweet butter. When 
all the lumps have disappeared stir in .sufficient 
sweet milk to make a soft dough. It should be 
of a spongy consistency. Take out part of it 
on to a well-floured board, sift a little flour over 
the top and roll into shape. Line the sides of 
an earthen baking dish with this crust and heap 
the chicken in the center, removing all large 
bones and rejecting the necks and backs, which 
may be utilized later in other ways. Pour over 
the chicken sufficient gravy to cover. With a 
silver knife mince fine enough celery to make 
two generous tablespoonfuls. Scatter this over 
the top. then add a layer of oysters. Season 
these with salt and pepper, dredge with flour 
and dot with small bits of butter. Now roll 
out more of the crust for the top, making sev- 
eral incisions near the center to aillow the steam 
to escape. Moisten the upper edges of the 
side crust before laying on the top. This will 
prevent the gravy from running over. Take 
pains also to have the upper crust rather 
large, pushing the fullness toward the center. 
There should be considerable gravy left over 
from the pasty. Just before serving, add a 
few oysters to it, and just bring to a boil. Pass 
in a gravy dish with the pasty. About an hour 
will be required to bake the pasty. 
Pumpkin Pie 

Stew the pumpkin till very tender then 
squeeze through a vegetable press or potato 
ricer. To one cup of this pulp allow one cup 
of hot milk, half a cup of sugar, a saltspoon- 
ful each of ginger and cinnamon, a third of a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one egg slightly beaten. The pumpkin 
should be dry and mealy — not watery. If 
moist two eggs will be required. It is well to 
mix ginger and cinnamon with the pulp before 
adding other ingredients. Line a pie plate with 
good crust, make a rim about the sides and 
pour in the mixture. Strips of crust may be 
laid across the top in the old-time fashion if 
desired, but the pie is really better without 
them. In baking any pie, be sure that the 
oven is hot enough at the bottom, otherwise the 
crust may be soggy, tough, or underdone. 
Continental Pudding 

Prepare a pint of fruit such as dates, raisins, 
candied pineapple and citron, and add a few 
broken hickory nut meats. Seed the raisins 
and tear in two, stone the dates and cut each in 
several pieces, and shred the other fruit quite 
line. With this fruit mix a tablespoonful of 
sherry wine and a teaspoonful of Jamaica rum. 
Cover closely and let it stand several hours. 
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Make a custard with one pint of new milk, one 
and one-half cups of sugar mixed with two 
dessertspoonfuls of flour, and two well-beaten 
eggs Cook the custard till well thickened and 
till the taste of the flour has entirely disap* 
peared. When cold add two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry and one of vanilla. Freeze like ice 
cream, and when it has reached the consistency 
of mush stir in the prepared fruit and freeze till 
solid. Remove the dasher and pack down 
closely. Draw off the water from the freezer, 
add more ice and salt, and let the pudding 
stand two or three hours before serving. Dip 
the can into hot water an instant and the pud- 
ding will slip out easily. 

The breakfast and luncheon menus 
which follow are planned for the day 
succeeding Thanksgiving, and contain 
suggestions for utilizing the remains of 
the feast. 

BREAKFAST 

Baked pears 

Ragout of turkey 

Baked potatoes 

Graham muflins 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Pot pourri 

Cold meat 

Creamed celery. Potato croquettes 

Turkey salad 

Creamy rice pudding 

B&Ued Peara 

Use the winter pears and parboil until they 
begin to be tender. Then place them in a tin 
baking pan, sprinkle generously with sugar and 
pour over them some of the water in which 
they were cooked. Baste frequently until very 
tender, then remove to the dish in which they 
are to be served. Cook down the juice in the 
pan, adding more sugar if necessary, until it 
becomes a rich sirup. Pour over the pears, and 
serve them with cream and sugar. 

Slice the turkey that remains from 
yesterday's dinner, placing the bones 
and more undesirable bits at one side for 
{he pot pourri\ the choicer bits of white 
meat for the salad, and the remainder 
with the stuffing for the ragout. 

Ragout of Turkey 

Mix with the gravy left from the turkey 
enough warm water to make nearly a pint in all. 
Break into it bits of the dressing — a good 
tablespoonful should suffice- - and stew together 
for a few moments. Now add a teaspoonful of 
currant jelly, a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce, a grate of onion, and salt and pepper 
to taste. When this boils, stir in the turkey 



T, be 
which has been cut in small pieces. Have ready f' 
several slices of toasted bread. Butter and cut 
them in halves, then turn the ragout over them 
and serve at once. 

Graham Muf&na 

One cup each of wheat and graham flour, two 
even teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one egg, two tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses, and one cup of sweet milk. 
Mix together the dry ingredients. Beat the egg, 
add the milk and molasses, then beat in the 
flour. Beat hard for a moment then bake in 
rather a hot oven for half an hour. Have the 
muffin tins well greased and heated hot. 

Pot Pourri 

Crack the turkey bones and those left from 
the chicken pasty, add the chicken necks and 
backs and more undesirable portions of the 
turkey, cover with cold water and stew slowly 
three or four hours. Break enough spaghetti 
into inch lengths to make half a cupful. Cook 
till tender in boiling salted water, then drain and 
add to the strained broth. Cut celery into flne 
bits, enough to make two tablespoonfuls, and 
add this together with a teaspoonful of finely 
nunced onion to the soup. Cook till the celery 
and onion are tender. Season with salt and 
pepper and serve with heated crackers. 

Creamed Celery 

After the best portions of the celery have 
been used at table, there remain the outer, less 
attractive stalks, which may be used for the 
soup and for creamed celery. Scrape and cut 
the stalks into half-inch lengths. Cook in 
salted water till tender. Let the water boil 
away at the last. If any remains drain it off and 
mix the celery with a thin white sauce. Reci- 
pes for the sauce have already teen given in 
these columns. 
Potato Croquettes 

If there are any cold mashed potatoes left 
from yesterday's dinner they may be made into 
croquettes. Otherwise boil several potatoes for 
them. If the cold potato is to be used, flrst 
reheat it with a very little milk, remove from 
the Are and add to a cup of potato the beaten 
yolk of one egg, a little cayenne, celery salt, 
and a grate or two of nutmeg. Beat well, form 
into balls, roll in crumbs, then in beaten eggj 
and again in crumbs, then fry a fine brown in 
deep, boiling lard. Arrange these on the plat- 
ter, with the cold meat and some sprigs of pars- 
ley. 
Turkey Salad 

Mix together equal parts of diced celery and 
the white meat of the turkey. A few blanched 
almonds cut in small bits will add much to the 
salad. Dress with a French dressing and let it 
stand until serving time, then pour over the top 
some mayonnaise dressing. This is much less 
expensive than to dress the entire salad with 
mayonnaise and ^^i\\ be found to be very nice 
for ordinary occasions. 

Creamy Rice Pudding 

To a quart of new milk add two tablespoon- 
fuls of well washed rice. Put into a pudding 
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dish and set in a very slow oven. Cook several 
hours, stirring frequently. Should it begin to 
brown on top place a cover over the pudding. 
When the rice has cooked to pieces and the 
whole is like thick cream, add a half-cup of 
seeded raisins, a pinch of cinnamon, a salt- 
spoonful of salt and sugar to taste. Mix well 
and bake, uncovered, until the top has browned. 
Serve cold with cream and sugar. This simple 
pudding is both wholesome and delicious, and 
makes an especially good dessert for the little 
people of the household. 



Cranberries and Chestnuts 

By L. M. Annable 

"COR autumn and winter use the 
* cranberry is the most wholesome 
of fruits, possessing medicinal qualities 
of rare value. In cooking cranberries 
always use an earthen or porcelain dish. 
If cooked in tin, iron, or brass the acid 
of the fruit will dissolve some of the 
metal. 

Cranberry Saace 

Look over and wash one quart of berries, 
carefully removing all stems and defective fruit. 
Cook until tender in a closely-covered dish with 
one-half pint of water. When nearly done add 
a pint of white sugar, let boil five minutes and 
set in a cool place to harden. 

Cranberry Pie 

Take a heaping cup of cranberries cut in 
halves and place in a dish. Add one cup of 
sugar, one-fourth cup of flour, and one-half cup 
of water. Mix well together and fill the crust. 
Dot with small pieces of butter, put on an upper 
crust, and bake in a quick oven. 

Cranberry Roll 

Roll out rich biscuit crust, one-fourth inch in 
thickness, spread with stewed cranberries, roll 
the edges together and press them well. Sew a 
floured cloth around and boil for two hours. 
Serve with cream and sugar or any good sauce. 

Cranberry Blancmange 

To one quart of berries, add one pint of 
water and one pound of sugar. Cook unril 
nearly tender, then thicken with cornstarch 
rubbed smooth in a little water. Boil ten min- 
utes and turn into a mold to cool. Serve with 
whipped cream or cream and sugar. 

Cranberry Shortcake 

Make a crust of one quart of flour, one- 
fourth cup of butter, and two tablespoonfuls of 
baking powder ; bake in cakes. Split open 
with a hot knife and butter, as soon as they are 
taken from the oven. Fill with well-sweetened 
cooked cranberries, and serve with cream and 
sugar or sauce. 



Boiled Cbeatnnta 

Boil in salted water until soft, drain and re- 
move the skin, which will come off easily. 
Then drop them in a well-buttered pan and 
stew until they are slightly browned. 

Cbeatnat StnMng, No. i 

Roast, peel, and pound the chestnuts, add 
sweet basil, parsley, thyme, pepper, salt, and a 
little grated nutmeg. Just before using work in 
a lump of butter. 

Chestnut StuMng, No. 2 

Brown a chopped onion in butter, peel and 
crush some boiled chestnuts, place both in a 
hot, buttered saucepan, let simmer fifteen min- 
utes and season with salt and pepper. 

Chestnut Soup 

Peel and scrape the chestnuts, boil in salted 
water until soft, drain and rub through a sieve. 
Put into a saucepan with a piece of butter and 
chopped onion, add hot water and serve. 



Choice Cocoanut Recipes 

By Amelia Sulzbacher 

Cocoanut Stars 

Grate a good, sweet cocoanut, weigh out a 
half-pound and place in a dripping pan in a 
slow oven to dry. Watch closely, stir often, 
take care the nut does not get brown, and re- 
move as soon as dry. Whip the whites of three 
«ggs to a stiff froth; srir in gently half a pound 
of xxxx sugar, which has been sifted twice; fla- 
vor with vanilla; take out a third of a cup of the 
mixture; to the remainder add the dried cocoa- 
nut and mix to a smooth, rather stiff paste. 
Break off in small pieces; roll out to about 
a fourth of an inch in thickness, and use a mix- 
ture of flour and granulated sugar, half of each, 
with which to dust the board. Cut with a small 
star cake cutter, put a tiny bit of the reserved 
mixture in the center of each, place on pans 
oiled just enough to prevent sticking, allow 
plenty of room for spreading, and bake in a 
very moderate oven. These cakes are excep- 
tionally rich and beautiful. 

Cocoanut Flakes 

Beat to a cream half a cup of butter and a 
cup of sugar, add two eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla, a cup of freshly grated cocoanut, 
and two cups of flour, to which has been added 
two level teaspoonf uls of baking powder. Add, 
if necessary, more flour, to maJce a dough stiff 
enough to roll. Roll out thin and cut with any 
preferred cake cutter. Beat an egg with a 
tablespoonful of milk, brush with this the tops 
of the cakes, and sprinkle with a mixture of 
grated cocoanut and granulated sugar. Bake 
in a quick oven, allowing plenty of room for 
spreading. 

Cocoanut Plunkets 

Beat to a cream a cup of butter and a cup of 
sugar. Separate six eggs. Beat the whites to a 
sti% froth , add to them tlie well beaten yolks, then 
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add gradually to the creamed butter and sugar. 
Flavor with vanilla. Measure three-fourths of 
a cup of cornstarch, half a cup of flour, and a 
rounding teaspoonful of baking powder; sift 
all together twice, then add gradually to the 
first mixture. Bake in small individual cakes. 
Make a boiled icing of the whites of two 
eggs, a cup of sugar, half a cup of water, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, and vanilla to flavor. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth. 
Meanwhile boil the sugar, water, and vinegar 
together until it spins a thread, and add (after 
it has cooled slightly) in a thin stream to the 
stiffly beaten whites, beating constantly until it 
is cool, then flavor. Dip the cakes in the icing 
(which if too thick, thin with a little sweet 
cream or water) and then into the freshly grated 
cocoanut, coating them generously. These 
cakes are as delicious as they are beautiful, and 
serve delightfully with custards or creams. 

Sponge Cake with Cocoanut and Orange 
Cream 

Use any preferred sponge cake tecipe and 
bake in two layers. Spread just before it is 
served the following cream between the layers, 
and on top, and sprinkle generously with fresh 
grated cocoanut: Make a boiled icing of the 
white of an egg, half a cup of sugar, and half 
a cup of water. Proceed as directed above, 
and just before it is needed add the pulp of an 
orange minced fine, and a cup of whipped 
cream, measured after it has been whipped and 
drained. 
Cocoanut Loaf Cake 

Half a pound of butter, a pound of sugar, 
five eggs, half a teaspoonful of vanilla, a grated 
cocoanut, a cup of milk, using half cocoanut 
milk if it is sweet, a pound of flour, and three 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Cream 
the butter, add the sugar, yolks of eggs, well 
beaten, then the flavoring, next the grated nut, 
milk, and flour alternately, adding the baking 
powder to the last half-cup of flour, and lastly 
the stiflly beaten whites. Bake in a loaf or in 
oblong sheets about an inch thick. This cake 
is better after it is a day old. 
Cocoanut Pudding 

Make a rich pastry of a heaping cup of flour, 
a level teaspoonful of baking powder, a scant 
half-cup of butter, an egg, and ice water to make 
a stiff dough. Mix the baking powder with the 
flour, rub in the butter with the tips of the 
fingers until it seems fine like meal; to the beaten 
egg add a quarter of a cup of ice water and add 
to the dry ingredients, using more water if neces- 
sary to make a rather stiff dough. Line a deep 
pudding form with this pastry, one with remov- 
able sides being preferable. Brush all over with 
white of egjB:. 

For the filling take four eggs, a cup of sugar, 
a grated cocoanut moistened with a quarter of 
a cup of cocoanut milk, the juice of half a lemon. 
Beat the yolks of eggs and sugar until thick 
like custard, add in succession the grated nut, 
lemon juice, and stiffly beaten whites. Fill into 
the prepared pastry and bake in a moderate 
oven until the pastry is done and the custard is 
well set. Serve cold. 
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Menus for Thanksgiving Dinners ^ 

By Ruth Raymond 

T^HE turkey and plum pudding are 
* not always available for this feast day, 
and other dishes are preferred by many. 
These menus give favorite dishes in va- 
riety, that all may be fed. 

THREE-COURSE DINNER MENU. 

Cream of celery soup 

Roast turkey stuffed with oysters 

Oyster sauce. Plum jelly 

Potato puff 

Stewed tomatoes. Celery 

Pumpkin pie. Nuts and raisins 

Coffee 

FOUR-COURSE DINNER MENU 

Cream of carrot soup 

Roast beef 

Brown gravy. Horse-radish 

Baked sweet potatoes. Celery 

Lettuce, French dressing 

Crackers. Cheese 

Lemon jelly cake. Custard 

Coffee 

TWO-COURSE DINNER MENU 

Roast chicken. Potato stuffing 

Cranberry jelly. Giblet gravy 

Fried sweet potato. Beets 

Hominy 

Cottage pudding. Hard sauce 

Cake. Fruit. Cheese 

Coffee 

FIVE-COURSE DINNER MENU 

Oysters on half shell 

Boiled leg of mutton 

Apple sauce. Potato balls 

Tomatoes and lettuce 

French dressing 

Lemon sherbet 

Mince pie. Ice cream 

Coffee 

TWO-COURSE DINNER MENU 

Roast wild ducks. Onion stuffing 

Brown gravy. Cranberry sauce 

Potato croquettes 

Peas. Cold slaw. Spinach 

Snow pudding. Lemon jelly 

Coffee 
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The Epicure of the **Home'* 

By Stella Weiler- Taylor 

Whenever we have lemon ice 

Or charlotte russe for tea, 
Or cakes, all frosted over nice, 

Aunt Marfa says to me : 
•* Poor little Steinmetz at the • Home ' — 
I 'spect ^^'d like to have a crumb ! *' 

For at the •* Home '* where Steinmetz stays 
They don't have cakes and pies, 

*Cept Chris'mus and Fanksgivin* Days, 
And, maybe, Fourf-July*s. 

Once when Aunt Marfa took me there, 

I watched 'em eat. They didn't care ! 

So Sis, an' me, an' little Fan 

We saw the children eat ; — 
There was a dreat big table, an' 

Just lots of bread an' meat, 
An' onions ; an' some milk to drink; 
But not one sweetie, don't you fink! 

An' Steinmetz — he's the boy for me ! — 

The waiter- girl she said, 
*• Here's bread ! " — But Steinmetz says, says 
he, 

** Fankst but me^s tired of Bwead !'* 
An' everybody laughed, 'cept me. 
But I was sorry, don't you see. 

I'm goin* to save my pennies, an' 

Next time Aunt Marfa takes 
Us up there, — Sis, an' me, and Fan — 

I'll buy Steinmetz some cakes, 
An' car'mels, an* vanilla-ice, 
An' he'll say ** Fank you, — dese is nice ! " 



The Children's Sunday 

By Adele K. Johnson 

" A HOME is the gateway to Heaven," 

^^ and surely a loving, earnest 

mother is the angel of the household to 

lead her little ones where she will. Help 



your children to live up to their best. 
The right home influence is priceless. 

More than forty years ago a wise 
father gently said to his little daughter : 
* ' I would not like to do anything that 
would make me hate myself. You 
must always live with yourself." The 
little girl remembered, and has since 
told it in turn to her own daughter ; 
thus his influence often helps both. 

Be not content with merely loving, 
love wisely. Build for the future. 

First make the children love the day, 
then teach them its religious character ; 
for what availeth the last if the day 
seemeth dreary and disagreeable to the 
childish souls? 

If you cannot devote the major part 
of the day to them, at least have **a 
children's hour" filled to the last mo- 
ment with heart-sunshine. 

Let fresh faces and gowns and clean 
hearts greet the morning of the King's 
Day. 

Buy a few flowers for the table, even 
though it may require a little self-denial. 
In a pleasant, cozy flat where the in- 
come only permits of inexpensive flow- 
ers, these invariably appear at the din- 
ner. After the dessert each small lad 
is given one to wear. ' ' What beauti- 
ful flowers God makes !" little Ernest 
once said gratefully. 

A favorite dessert is a pleasant fea- 
ture of the dinner, which should be a 
particularly attractive one, though not 
necessarily elaborate. 

In many families the Sunday evening 
luncheon is the most delightful meal oi 
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the week. Milk, cocoa, wholesome fruit, 
dainty, appetizing sandwiches, and small 
fancy cakes are desirable. Often the 
mother and children together prepare 
the luncheon. Lessons of love and 
housewifery are intermingled. Happi- 
ness reigns. 

One mother has a nursery rule that 
when her children reach the age of 
twelve all candy and pop corn making 
on Sunday must cease. 

Going to Sunday School is often the 
most pleasant event of the day, certainly 
one of the most essential. When the 
children are unavoidably detained from 
Sunday School, hold a small private 
session, have the lessons, hymns, and 
even the collection, sending the latter 
the next Sunday. 

Have appropriate books and toys. 
'* A Child's History of the Bible'' is 
admirably adapted to their require- 
ments and ' ' When Jesus Was Here 
Among Men ' ' suits young readers. 

After Mamma has read the account 
of the deluge the stuffed animals may 
form a procession and enter the Ark. 
*' Little Dorothy's Sunday doll" has a 
very dark complexion, is dressed in a 
foreign-looking, Jewish costume. A 
long, loose gown is worn with a girdle, 
the arms are entirely bare. Over a gay 
silk cap is wound a silk striped and em- 
broidered scarf — Ben-Hur. 

Other dolls could have sweet, gentle 
faces, rather than worldly ones, and 
wear white robes, like the heavenly an- 
gels. 

A quiet, orderly walk is wise. It is 
as easy for a child's spirit rightly di- 
verted, to breathe in the wonders of 
God's beautiful world and give thanks 
for them, as for the lungs to receive the 
wholesome oxygen. 

A talented mother, who, unfortu- 
nately, is not musical, thanks to her 
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' wise head and generous purse overcomes 
this misfortune by employing a young 
organist to play and sing with her chil- 
dren one hour each Sunday. 

A blessed old-time custom was to 
learn a Bible verse each Sunday. The 
second chapter of St. Matthew, describ- 
ing the visit to Jesus of the wise men 
from the east ; the Beatitudes ; the 
one hundred and third, twenty- third, 
and nineteenth Psalms will interest chil- 
dren. Though the words may vanish 
from the memory, their glorious spirit 
will remain. 

Painting pictures is a delightful pas- 
time. Choose pictures of Bible charac- 
ters and scenes in the Sunday School 
papers, rather than animals and games. 
Make the faces dark for the customary 
Jewish type. 

Tell Bible stories or reverently play 
some of them. Give great attention to 
the details and make them as historical 
as possible. The story of Esther may 
be selected. Have them study the Bi- 
ble diligently. The king, the queen, 
Esther, and the dancing maidens must 
all be portrayed. The boys will prefer 
the long and varied life of Joseph, 
through prison gates to honor at last. 
Daniel in the lion's den is very heroic. 
Sweet is the story of the faithful Ruth. 

To play "Pilgrim's Progress," that 
fascinating narrative by the ' * Prince of 
Dreamers," is interesting and helpful. 
'* Christian at the Gate;" ''The Pal- 
ace Beautiful ;" "Escape from Doubt- 
ing Castle ; " ' * The Delectable Moun- 
tains ; " • * Wicket Gate ; " " The Val- 
ley of Humiliation;" "The Land of 
Beulah, where the sun shineth night 
and day ; " " The Gate of the Celestial 
City," may be represented. 

The task is not easy, but the reward 
— noble men and women to love and 
honor thee and thy fragrant memory ! 
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A Box Garden 

By Jeannette A. Grant 

POR a busy housekeeper it is hard to 
* find time to care for a flower gar- 
den. I found it so, and this is what I 
did. 

It has been our habit for years to 
keep our geraniums over winter in a 
large wooden box filled with earth, and 
set near a window in the basement. 
Occasional watering keeps them alive, 
and though by spring they look rather 
shabby, when set out in the ground, 
they soon put forth fresh foliage and 
gay blossoms, and are all the better for 
their winter's rest. 

A year ago last spring it seemed im- 
possible for me to have the usual beds 
of flowers to care for, so I concentrated 
my efforts with delightful results. Tak- 
ing all the geraniums out of the big 
box, I filled it with good rich earth from 
the hen yard, and trimming off all their 
dead branches set my geraniums back 
again. At the inner edge of the box I 
transplanted some nasturtiums, a few 
portulacas, a foxglove for foliage, and 
one or two odds-and-ends to fill in. 

In a few short weeks the geraniums 
had settled in their new home, and were 
showing their gratitude for my care. 
The box was placed just beyond the 
green stretch of dooryard, which I 
passed, on my way to feed and water 
my hens, or to gather the eggs. It 
was easy to give it a sprinkling at morn- 
ing and evening, and easy to pull out a 
stray blade pf grass or a weed that 



sought to find quarters where it was not 
wanted. From the window over the 
kitchen sink I could enjoy the brilliant 
beauty of my pets, set between their 
foreground of grass, and the varying 
greens of the orchard beyond. As I 
washed dishes or peeled potatoes I could 

*' Look out and not in," 
and forget the monotony of my task 
in contemplation of the loveliness that 
crowned and concealed the old wooden 
box. As I came along the street from 
some errand, that blaze of color greeted 
me cheerily when I n eared my gate. 
Passers-by looked down the driveway 
and admired the play of scarlet and 
pink and white in the summer sunlight. 
From time to time I broke off slips 
and stuck them in the shaded earth 
under the branches, so when autumn 
came, I discarded most of the old plants 
and had thrifty young geraniums to pot 
for my winter flower stand. Next 
spring I shall repeat my experience, 
using my new and now well-grown 
plants. I shall add a lovely trailing 
lobelia, for its blue blossoms, to com- 
plete the trio of national colors. 



Something About Rubber-Plants 

By Helen M. Richardson 

A TEASPOONFUL of olive oil, 
^*' poured upon the soil of rubber- 
plants, near the stalk, about once a 
month, is an excellent tonic. Washing 
the leaves with milk will keep them 
dark and glossy ; and if there is a sus- 
picion that worms are destroying the 
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roots, dissolve a tablespoonful of mus- 
tard in a little water and pour it upon 
the soil. If worms are there, they will 
immediately appear. The mustard acts 
like fire, burning the worm's skin the 
instant it touches it. 

A friend thus relates her first experi- 
ence with the mustard bath : — 

* ' My rubber-plant had been flourish- 
ing for several years, when all at once 
it came to a standstill. I was told that 
probably unseen enemies were at work 
upon it, and I was advised to give it a 
dose of strong mustard water. I was 
not prepared for immediate results ; 
and when several worms, almost large 
enough to be called snakes, came hiss- 
ing up through the earth, I started 
back in affright. But after these mon- 
sters were disposed of, I had no more 
trouble with my rubber-plant. ' * 



A Rosary of Wild Flowers 

By Lalia Mitchell 

T T O W many know that even in bleak 
^ ^ New England, there is no month 
without its blossom-children, no season- 
utterly destitute of flowers ? 

In January the star-chickweed, and, 
in seasons of thaw, the swamp cabbage, 
defy the elements ; while February calls 
forth the first willow catkins beside the 
brooklet. March is the month of snow- 
drops and iris, but April's sunlight 
shines over hepatica and sweet arbutus. 

May has an unnumbered following ; 
violets and anemones carpet the shel- 
tered glades, while overhead is the pink 
glory of the thorn-apple. June, the 
month of eglantine and hawthorn, 
brings as well the buttercup, dear to 
childhood's heart, and yellow primroses, 
gleaming like floral stars amid nocturnal 
shadows. In July the creamy masses 
of elder bloom fringe every country 



road and the pink-purple spikes of the 
willow-herb demand our praise ; but as 
August, the delight of the orchid 
family, approaches, pink lady's slippers 
and moccasin flowers bloom every- 
where, while the Indian pipe, that mys- 
terious flower of alabaster, graces the 
forest aisles. 

September is especially rich in speci- 
mens of the daisy clan, to which belong 
our garden dahlias and marigolds, 
pansy and thoroughwort, endive, salsify, 
black-eyed Susans, and even the bold, 
vigorous, defiant thistle, whose purple 
head lures every passing bee and but- 
terfly to a right royal feast. 

One hears the fairy artillery of the 
witch hazel in October, and it is then 
that the milkweed shakes out its snowy 
flakes. 

November gives^the golden-rod and 
everlastings, while December's represent- 
atives are chickweed, witch hazel, and 
a few late violets. 



Asleep 

Dear, tired Mother Earth has gone to sleep ; 

Walk tiptoe through her chamber, lest she 
waken 1 
Her children faithful watch above her keep, 

While she with slumber sweet is overtaken. 

Not long ago a thousand tender ferns 
Spread over her their wealth of dew-spun 
laces, 
And nestled close to her warm heart, where 
bums 
The fire that kindles springtime^s sylvan 
graces. 

And when the blessed Mother longed for rest, 
How soothingly the little slender grasses 

Threw all theu* soft green arms across her 
breast; 
No wintry blast shall touch her as it passes ! 

The maples watched her with a beaming smile 
When proud October covered them with glory, 

And gladly doffed their golden robes, the while 
With them they made her bed — the old, 
sweet story ! 

And yesterday all day the longing sky 
Bent lovingly and wistfully above her, 

While soft white kisses — oh, so tenderly 1 
Came down and covered her » who could bat 
love her 1 
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Thanksgiving 



The beautiful summer is cold and dead ; 

She has passed away like the rest — 
The other fair summers long since fled 

From the woods and the meadow crest. 
The blossoms of spring were white and sweet, 
But they paled and shrank from the touch of the 

heat. 
The lields are shining yellow and dun, 

Where the autumn gathered its tale of grain ; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the blessed sun. 

We thank thee for the rain. 

Our beautiful summer is passed and fled ; 

We are older grown and gray ; 
The spring is gone from the youthful tread, 

The laugh from the lips once gay ; 
The childish hope in the childish eyes 
In darkness by many a sad surprise. 
But the promise stands sure as then it stood ; 

We can smile in loss as we smiled in gain ; 
And we thank thee, Lord of the year, for the 
good, 

And we bless thee for the pain. 

— Susan Coolidge, 



In the cool days and chilly 
The Open 

Grate evenmgs which mark the 

transition from early to late 
autumn there is no more charming and 
attractive feature than the cheerful 
blaze within the open grate. How de- 
lightful of an evening, if one must sit 
alone, to watch the dancing flames, and 
allow fancy her full place as she evolves 
many a grotesque figure, clothed with 
the semblance of active life. How all 
our hopes and aspirations clothe them- 
selves in the ruddy garniture of the 
flames ! How real they become as we 
gaze upon them ! How ennui, de- 
spondency, and misanthropy fly away 



as we sit and dream, never noting the 
lapse of time ! 

Fortunately it is again becoming the 
fashion to equip our houses with the 
open grate, which, in addition to its other 
charms, has the advantage of furnishing 
the most perfect ventilation possible to 
obtain. Speaking of this subject, Har- 
per' s Bazar well says : — 

An open fireplace is to a house what 
a beautiful view is to a veranda. It 
is full of suggestion, carrying one*s 
thoughts always out into the beyond, 
and one* s visions away from one' s self. 
An architect who ignorantly robs us of 
either robs us of opportunities for which 
all the brilliant other things he does can 
never compensate. Even the minor 
architects are beginning to understand 
this, and are helping us to regain what 
we have missed. For, if the truth must 
be told, we lost our heads, not so many 
years since, over modern conveniences, 
as we did over labor-saving machines ; 
and the country householder was as 
pleased over some contrivance for keep- 
ing her house warm without the bother 
of an extra fire, as her husband was over 
some farming implements which saved 
him the price of a second man on his 
place. In town the case was even worse, 
for open fires were only regarded as one 
more means of adding to the dust. It 
was quite forgotten that, as some writer 
on the subject has observed, * * it might 
almost be said that the good taste and 
savoir-faire of the inmates of a house 
may be guessed from the means of heat- 
ing it.** It has since been remembered 
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that "old pictures, old furniture, and 
fine bindings cannot live in a furnace- 
baked atmosphere, and those persons 
who possess such treasures and know 
their value have an additional motive 
for keeping their houses cool and well 
ventilated. ' ' 



With a 
Smile 



It is very easy to say that 
the housewife should al- 
ways meet husband and 
children, at the day's close, with smiles 
and words of cheer ; that no sighs or 
fretful expression should ever escape her 
lips ; that her trials (supposing that by 
any possibility any such could ever 
come to her) should be buried from 
sight and hearing. All of that would 
be very nice ; but for the average 
working housekeeper it supposes the 
temperament of an angel, combined 
with a physical frame utterly proof 
against all the elements of human weari- 
ness and discouragement. The ideal is 
theoretically right — the difficulty is in 
applying the theory to existing condi- 
tions. How this may be done in a 
measure, and how the faculty of doing 
it may be cultivated, is well set forth by 
a writer in Vick's Magazine: — 

* ' The world is sadly in need of more 
home makers. A very common cause 
of domestic disarrangement is a lack of 
discretion in the house mother's esti- 
mate of her own strength. She plans 
to do in one day, the duties of three, 
hence night finds the household in dis- 
order, and the wife and mother tired, 
cross, and nervous to such a degree 
that she must be let alone. To overdo 
is a needless tax on the mental as well 
as the physical state. I f the probability 
of interruptions were considered in esti- 
mating a day's work, one might be bet- 
ter prepared to contend with the annoy- 
ances that attend them. Try to hold 



an equable temper, and to smile at hin- 
drances and embarrassments and make 
the best of every cross. Oh ! but isn't 
it hard to do ? Yes, but I have seen it 
accomplished, and that, too, by per- 
sons whose dispositions were not per- 
fect. More courage is necessary for 
the exercise of patience and composure, 
than what may seem to be greater vir- 
tues, but the effect of overcoming trials 
is important to the human character." 



Woman s rio^hts, m the 
A Woman's ,. 

Realm property hne, seem to be 

very well protected in the 

Philippine Islands — better, in fact, than 

in almost any of the more pretentiously 

* * civilized ' ' countries. According to 
a writer in the Fortnightly Review, no 
law in the Philippines is more quaint 
than that which relates to the property 
of married persons. It is entirely in 
favor of the wife. Property of a bride 
is never by any chance settled on a hus- 
band, and if he is poor while she is well 
of! he can only become at most an ad- 
ministrator of her possessions. After 
death the property goes to her children 
and blood relatives, unless she has ex- 
ecuted a deed in her husband's favor 
under the eyes of a notary. A married 
woman bears her maiden name, but 
adds to it that of her husband with the 
prefix de. Children bear the names of 
both parents. The independence which 
women enjoy in the Philippines is held 
by Miss Garnett to afford evidence that 
Mill was wrong when he assumed that 

* * the subjection of women ' ' is imme- 
morial and world-wide. After the mar- 
riage ceremony the husband symbolic- 
ally endows the bride with all his 
worldly possessions. It is clearly a 
case, so far as- the wife is concerned, of 
' ' what is yours is mine and what is 
mine is my own.*' 
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No. 448 — Prize Anagram 

Historical Bvents 

Our historical Anagrams have proved 
so popular that another of that class is 
given this month. To make the solu- 
tion extremely easy, the year in which 
each event took place is indicated. 

1 O vain coon, I notice of quarter — 1838 

2 Six noted plans in one reap — 1893 

3 O arise, chatter, plot — 1849 

4 Engage her gown of this toad — 1799 

5 Vain as rare crimes, sir — 1813 

6 Your trade war, mine fled — 1899 

7 No flat post clan on file — 1493 

8 Set for rice — rest trash — 1831 

9 Rival gun catches him — is gain — 1896 

10 I named your river Lint Cascade — 1619 

1 1 Fling host, load strife — 1793 

12 Me torn bag went float — 1777 

13 Not if noon hopper hath given — 1888 

14 Cry room at mad Jan Ford — 1431 

15 Ah 1 I try ten, best agree — 1896 

16 Jolt at a bone if canst — 1836 

17 Most trial can let some choice — 1876 

18 Crake three weak frogs — 1894 

19 O a gallant flinty ice cab — 1866 

20 His dial cable is very Hobson or I listen — 

1834 

21 A clang of *' Hold, forgive, under — " 

- 1636 

22 O do teach trust in best life — 1789 

23 In aim, in duty, in — 1857 

24 First Mary is in a wail — 1893 

25 Norra is a trim-faced liar — 1825 

26 Fain fair trial lion air cords — 1856 

27 Mizzen bard foam-born bat — 1896 

28 Just ran a mere, a less, cup race — 637 

29 Pure Dora, live free — 1775 

30 Try two for one in a Greek care — 1896 

31 Sir, can sane man roast his face rim ? — 

1894-5 

32 By our dim lives none amaze us. Con. — 1896 

33 His office a very lord, Dot — 1512 

34 Night-driven client get lice — 1878 

35 I pin some food main river — 364 



36 Live in touch, Irenol — 1891 

37 Were ram clear candid — 1854 

38 Can face quite so long hands — 1763 

39 Hang that Eden sea-meant crust — 1782 

40 Wrap Jane with bean and cane — 1894 

41 I so limited by a strong fear — 1863 

42 Found! Rousel Regale glib Cain e — 1891 

43 Crave high, fine traitor — 1606 

44 Russian toad, dost fan him? Caper! — 1588 

45 Vain favor! Saint shot Lane — 1895-6 

46 Try Asia — point to nice flaxseed — 1870 

47 Heat gave wander — 1872 

48 So heat pretty fair — 1856 

49 Visit king; stand trust; beans safe — 1816 

50 O Faxon, a hint — tease next! — 1845 

Fz'rsf Prize — An Eagle Grapho- 
PHONE, with No. I outfit, including 12 
records and 12-cylinder box. 

Second Prize — A year' s subscription 
to Good Housekeeping and one year's 
subscription to any other $1 periodical. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping. 

Rules and Regulations 

The Prite Coupon to be found on one 0/ the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page 0/ the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author* s solution of the Anagram^ 
and if found perfett will be marked too points. All 
variations^ imperfect spellings^ and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system^ just to all 
parties. In case of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus : — 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year ; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive " Special Honorable Mention,'* which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Tuesday, November 28. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world ; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 
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Ttiose entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 
Address correspondence for this department 
" Puzzle Editor," Good Housbkbbping, 

Springfield, Mass. 

J^otice 

Good Housekeeping for January, 1900, 
will offer a special prize, open to subscribers 
only, to be awarded to the one first sending 
perfect solutions of two Anagrams, if received 
within six months of date of offer. The winner 
of any other prize will not be debarred from 
this award. 



I 

2 

3 
4 

I 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 

14 

;i 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

3« 

32 

n 

M 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 



Prize Anagram Answer 

446-'BibJe tocalitiea 

The coasts of Magdala. 
Plains of Mam re. 
The country of Cyprus. 
The fishpools in Heshbon. 
The Red Sea. 
The kingdom of Sihon. 
The land of Canaan. 
Tower of Lebanon. 
The pool in Hebron. 
The land of Assyria. 
Babylon the great. 
The river of Chebar. 
The land of Egypt. 
The plain of Medeba. 
The tower of Hananeel. 
Mountain of Samaria. 
Mount Carmel. 
The land of Goshen. 
The city of Thyatira. 
Bethlehem of Judea. 
Land of the Amorites. 
The garden of Eden. 
The ^aildemess of Sinai. 
Coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 
Judah and Jerusalem. 
The brook Kishon. 
The plain of Tabor. 
The sea of Galilee. 
Wilderness of Paran. 
Solomon's porch. 
The altars of Baalim. 
The Mount of Olives. 
Province of Babylon. 
The coast of Jordan. 
The vaUey of Elah. 
Country of the Gadarenes. 
The forest of Lebanon. 
The land of Shinar. 
The plains of Moab. 
The pool of Siloam. 
The great river Euphrates. 
The cave Adullam. 
The vineyard of Naboth. 
The brook Cedron. 
The land of Gilead. 



46 Cana of Galilee. 

47 The kingdom of Og. 

48 The region of Galatia. 

49 The hill of Hachilah. 

50 Mount Gerizim. 

This Anagram was published in 
Good Housekeeping for September, 
and the prizes are awarded as follows : 

First Prize — Illuminated Holy 
Bible, Mrs. Mary S. Carpenter, 991 
Trinity avenue, New York city. 

Second Prize — A year' s subscription 
to Good Housekeeping and one (se- 
lection) magazine subscription, Mrs. 
D. Hinsdale, 525 Twenty-ninth street, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Third Prize — Handbook of In- 
valid Cooking, Clara D. Manley, 194 
Barclay street. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Special Honorable Mention (having 
won first prize within a year) — Harriet 
S. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Special Prizes — One year' s subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping for cor- 
rect solutions: — 

Mrs. J. W. Hopkins, 63 Sixth St., Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. J. T. Colvin, 121 Page St., Allegheny, Pa. 

Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 

Isabella G. Parker, Auburndale, Mass. 

Blanche S. Stafford, 187 1 Roscoest., Chicago. 

Alice F. Sears, North Brewster, Mass. 

Emily C. Hall, North Brewster, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles W. Wood, Madison, So. Dak. 

E. C. Warner, 4$ Grand St., Meriden, Conn. 

Ella Biehn, Ripley, O. 

Mrs. J. W. Sears, Plainfield, Mass. 

Miss H. F. Goffe, Box 246, Millbury, Mass. 

Miss H. L. Lloyd, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Oliver T. Sherwood, Southport, Conn. 

Miss L. Gay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gertrude Straw, Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. J. M. K. South wick, Newport, R. I. 

Charles Fredericks, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. T. W. Richards, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. T. B. Persse, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. E. G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 

Mrs. F. M. Gooawin, Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. E. D. Nicholas, Renovo, Pa. 

Mary T. Currier, Amesbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Ellen B. Merwin, Evanston, 111. 

Miss M. L. Ames, Marlboro, Mass. 

May F. Colbum, Newton Center, Mass. 

Mrs. C. S. Passmore, Butte, Mont. 

Mary B. Cobb, Newton Center, Mass. 

Mrs. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mrs. W. M. Courser, Dover, N. H. 

Mrs. L. L. Porter, Evanston, 111. 

Miss Mabel B. Gooree, North Platte, Neb. 

Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. W. E. Temple, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 

MOON'S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 

•New Moon, 3d. 6h. 2«m. A. M. NO VEMBERy iSgg 0*'ull Moon, 17d. 5h. 18m. A.M. 



}) First Quarter, lOd. 8h. 30m. A. M. 



Once more tell the Puritan story 
Of the trials of the forefathers' days. 

In peace and in plenty we glory, 

While the maize guards the hillsides hoary. 
And prepare for the Thanksgiving praise. 



C Last Quarter, 26d. Ih. d4m. A.M. 



1 Wed 

2 Thu 

3 Fri 

4 Sat 

5 Sun 

6 Mon 

7 Tue 

8 Wed 

9 Thu 

10 Fri 

11 Sat 

12 Sun 

13 Mon 

14 Tue 

15 Wed 

16 Thu 

17 Fri 

18 Sat 

19 Sun 

20 Mon 

21 Tue 

22 Wed 

23 Thu 

24 Fri 

25 Sat 

26 Sun I 

27 Mon ' 

28 Tue 

29 Wed 

30 Thu 
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Timely Topics 

The thoughtful housewife will find the month 
of November filled with duties and cares pecul- 
iarly its own. 

If there is •* a handy man about the house," 

with plenty of time at his disposal, he w^ill no 

doubt see that all the matters of material com- 

I fort have timely consideration — for a *' handy '* 

I man is usually a thoughtful man as well. 

But in nine cases out of ten, it is pretty likely 
■ to be the housewife who must see that many 
details of preparation for the winter which is 
now at the door, have proper attention. 

Of course the stoves, ranges, furnaces, and 
all heating and ventilating apparatus have long 
since had attention, and are in condition for 
service throughout the winter. But quite pos- 
sibly the plumbing may have been neglected. 

Do not wait for the first severe cold snap to 
freeze the water pipes, and then join the small 
army besieging your plumber. Take time by 
the forelock ; carefully examine the course of 
every pipe, and see if there are any exposed 
portions where the frost can get in its work. If 
so, make them safe. Do the same with waste 
and exhaust pipes, whether above or below 
ground. 

See that outer doors fit perfectly ; also the 
window frames. Pure air is a good thing ; but 
by all means have the supply under control. 

Thanksgiving day will close the month. It 
is distinctively an American holiday, and no 
true American will need be urged to its observ- 
ance. There is much for which to be thankful 
in the year now closing. But to your neighbor, 
through no fault of his own, it may have been a 
year marked by hardship and suffering. In so 
far as possible, see that there is no sad home in 
, America on Thanksgiving day. 
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SICHEL MADONNA, 

Painted in I 898 by N. Sich«l of the Berlin Academy, and considered the best of the n^odern school. 
We reproduce it by courtesy of Taber-Prang Art Co. See unprecedented offer on colored page. 
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Christmas Musings 

"\17ENT about doing good.'* A 
' ^ noted clergyman recently quoted 
the above sentence, in its usual connec- 
tion, and impressively added, * * I con- 
sider that a whole biography in four 
words. ' * And it is well to bear in mind 
that while the Master came to teach, to 
instruct, to educate to a better life, his 
teaching bore its legitimate and wonder- * 
ful fruit because in his own person his 
words were set to action. His was a 
living example. His life is the grand, 
sublime object lesson, standing un- 
dimmed through the lapse of centuries, 
and glowing with a pure and steadfast 
light through the mists of error and the 
clouds of bigotry ; surviving unbelief, 
mockery, and persecution, and ever find- 
ing response in the best emotions of the 
human heart. 



** Doing, not saying." Gradually 
but certainly the Christmas motive has 
become that of action, rather than one 
of formality, ceremony, and studied 
celebration. The central thought of 
Christmas observance to-day, either in 
or out of the church, — and it is becom- 
ing more and more a factor in the home 
life, while losing none of its sacred fea- 
tures, — is that of action; of "going 
about doing good ' ' ; of putting the deed 
of kindness beside the word of cheer and 
blessing ; of striving earnestly to make 



human lives brighter and happier. This 
is surely the true spirit of Christmas — 
the true line of work for the Master's 
disciple, earnest and practical effort * * in 
His name." 



'* Peace on earth." So sang the 
herald angels above the plains of Judea. 
Yet the blessed boon which they an- 
nounced has by no means become a uni- 
versal possession. As these lines are 
written we scan the daily press for tid- 
ings from remote countries where two 
of the world's great "Christian" na- 
tions are engaged in relentless warfare 
against other nations nominally less 
Christian. Realizing the horrors and 
misery which ever follow in the wake of 
a marching army, reaching on cords of 
love to bleeding hearts in far away 
lands, we feel to cry out in supplica- 
tion : * * There is a better way ! How 
long, O Lord, how long, ere we may 
truly say, * Peace on earth ' ? " 



Yet it is not alone on the tented field 
that human warfare exists. In narrower 
arenas, even where no eye may behold 
the contest, perpetual warfare is being 
waged. The forces of wrong and evil, 
of lust, pride, selfishness, greed, and 
ambition become despotism — all these 
and many others are warring incessantly 
against the forces which are sweet and 
gentle, and of good repute in the world 
of life and love. It is not alone between 
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members of the community, or of the 
family, that the mission of loving kind- 
ness needs to be directed, that they 
may "dwell together in unity," carry- 
ing into active life the inspiration of the 
Christmas thought ; within the same 
heart, too often, the forces of good and 
of evil are arrayed in a strife that em- 
bitters and poisons the life — though 
there may be no outward sign. To all 
such may there come that ' * sweet peace 
of conscience, heavenly guest, ' ' which 
alone can make life worth the living, in 
the broadest sense, but whose presence 
can make of the humblest lot or the 
most lowly station a pathway bright 
with the soft effulgence of ' ' that peace 
which passeth all understanding. * ' 

The Laborer and His Hire 

A T enmity with the principle of 
*^ "Peace on earth," is the real 
state of conflict between the laboring 
man, as a class, and the employer of 
labor — not in all cases, but in far too 
many. With the tendency to form vast 
corporations, and combinations of cor- 
porations, this more or less pronounced 
antagonism is aggravated. The laborer, 
as a matter of self- protection, joins forces 
with his fellows, and it is little wonder 
that in turn he becomes narrow, grasp- 
ing, and oppressive, even to the point of 
rank injustice. All of this is to be de- 
plored ; but it does not answer the 
problem to say that the laborer is igno- 
rant and brutal. He may reason illog- 
ically, and, in opposing a great power, 
which he believes to be inimical to him- 
self and those he loves, he may strike 
cruel and unwise blows ; but below it 
all he is a human being, and entitled to 
all of the God-given rights, including 
that of living a comfortable and happy 
life as the fruit of his honest toil. 



" The laborer is worthy of his hire." 
It was recently reported in the daily 
press that there was danger of a strike 
in one of the great cotton manufactur- 
ing centers of New England. It ap- 
peared that while the prices of the man- 
ufactured product had increased fifty 
per cent., with no corresponding ad- 
vance in the price of raw material, the 
wages of the operatives had not been 
raised ; and this, notwithstanding the 
advance in cost of nearly all the neces- 
saries of life. The reports go on to say : 
' ' The mills have so much business ahead 
of them that a strike would be a serious 
matter, and it is quite likely some ad- 
vance in wages will be conceded." 



Yes, a strike is always a serious mat- 
ter. It means the loss of wages on the 
one hand, the loss of legitimate profits 
on the other ; worse than that, it means 
bitterness, danger, the engendering and 
the exhibition of evil passions. No 
doubt the laborer, inspired and im- 
pelled by demagogic leaders, at times 
exercises this power unwisely and with- 
out justification. But in the present in- 
stance it most surely ought not to be 
necessary for the cotton operatives to 
resort to this extreme measure. It is 
certainly humiliating to confess, as we 
listen to the words of Him who " went 
about doing good," that in our enlight- 
ened land — that land which is so anx- 
ious to send its missionaries abroad 
through all the world — it is necessary 
for the workingman to wring from his 
employer by dire stress the adequate 
compensation for that toil which makes 
his life possible. Times may grow bet- 
ber, but the laborer, once his wages are 
reduced, must threaten violence before 
his employer will grant that which is 
right and just — a fair wage. The 
Christmas spirit is a long way off when 
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employers grant a deserved advance in 
wages only for the reason that ' ' a strike 
would be a serious matter, because there 
is so much business ahead." Is such 
the condition in a large portion of the 
business interests of our country to- 
day? If so, then well may all Chris- 
tians devoutly pray, "Thy kingdom 
come," and having so prayed, set their 
prayers to earnest action, for it is by 
deeds, not words, that the world is 
moved. 



The Woman's Club 

IVjQT very long ago the mention of a 
^ ^ woman's club elicited from the cas- 
ual hearer little more than a derisive 
laugh. What did women want of a 
club ? and what good could come from 
such organizations? The answer has 
been given, and given unmistakably. 
Already it is recognized that in this way 
more efficiently than in any other, can 
cultured women effect those reforms 
and advance those movements most vi- 
tal to their welfare. A woman's club 
is not, unlike some of the * * clubs ' ' per- 
taining to the other sex, a place for 
killing time at fascinating games, for 
indulging in exhilarating festivities or 
expensive luncheons ; but it is a gath- 
ering at which practical matters have 
thoughtful and earnest discussion look- 
ing to practical results. 



The true woman's club is not even 
confined to such interesting subjects as 
art, music, the drama, or social func- 
tions. If these have a place, it is a sub- 
ordinate one, and the higher matters of 
the home life come in for first and most 
careful consideration. It must be evi- 
dent that through the state and national 



federations, these organizations possess 
great power for concentrated action ; 
while in any community the unified ac- 
tion of a large number of intelligent 
and influential women must carry great 
power for good. 



Good Housekeeping early dis- 
cerned these facts, and during the pres- 
ent year has striven to aid in this work. 
It has recognized the potency of the 
club movement, and its possibilities in 
grappling with the greater problems of 
the home and the family. In treating 
as we have done through various arti- 
cles the several subjects of most pressing 
importance, we have simply been pav- 
ing the way for a yet more vigorous 
campaign in 1900. We have already 
in preparation articles from some of 
the leading women writers of America, 
which will strike with no uncertain 
touch some of the pressing problems 
of the day. The utterances of these 
women will be worthy the attention of 
all who are interested in club work and 
its possibilities in its relation to the 
home life. 



The valuable series of papers by Mrs. 
Smith on **Home Science," begun in 
the July number, comes within this field. 
After the home has been built and 
equipped, there arises one of the most 
important of its enigmas — that of the 
domestic service. This may be truly 
called a hackneyed theme, but it must 
be admitted that with all of the discus- 
sion which it has received, the condi- 
tion far and wide grows steadily worse 
instead of improving. If any power on 
earth can deal effectively with this great 
trouble, the woman's club must be that 
power. 
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"In His Name" 



By Albina C. Watts 



LJ E was only an old man ; a poor old 
* * tramp, homeless and forlorn ; and 
he stood at Miss Hester's little green 
gate, looking wistfully at the cozy cot- 
tage where late roses tapped at the win- 
dows and feathery chrysanthemums 
clustered close to the low piazza. 

The October winds tugged persistendy 
at the sturdy oak that grew near the 
gate, and for all the old tree's fighting 
and complaining, many a crisp brown 
leaf hurried down and scurried along 
the walk like a frightened bird. Pretty 
crimson maple leaves fluttered about 
the yard, and over by the fat little chim- 
ney a holly stood, resplendent in scarlet 
and green. 

Miss Hester sat at her window look- 
ing over a package of Sunday school 
cards. She had seen the tramp, but 
she hoped he might pass on. As she 
moved the pretty cards about her eyes 
fell upon one that she could not lay 
aside. It was only a pure white card 
with a hand holding out a cup, and be- 
neath it were the words : ** Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of one of 
these. ' ' Tears sprang to Miss Hester's 
brown eyes. Laying the cards aside 
she went out quickly down the chrys- 
anthemum-bordered walk to the little 
gate over which the old man leaned. 
** Is there anything I can do for you? " 
she asked softly ; for she was doing this 
for the Master, and the old man was no 
longer a vicious tramp, but a poor fel- 
low-creature, who, from wickedness or 
misfortune, had come to need her help. 
Ah, how doing things for Him changes 
it all ! 



** I am hungry, m*am, an* the other 
houses looked so big and shut up like.** 

Miss Hester's heart swelled. Then 
it was her very lowliness that had been 
her fitness for serving the Lord this 
time, and she had only just been wish- 
ing that she could do something for Him. 

* * Come in, ' ' she said, * * and I will get 
you a lunch. * * 

He followed her to the littie kitchen. 
While he ate she noticed that his 
clothes were very thin, and she thought 
of the cold days that were coming. 

**Will you wait here a moment?'* 
she asked, going out. 

Up in the low attic she opened a 
trunk and took out a thick dark over- 
coat. Bowing her head over it she 
moaned : — 

**Oh, father, this is so like you! 
Somehow, I always see you in this. 
How can I let it go ? " Then smiling, 
while the tears glistened in her eyes, she 
whispered, * * * Giving to the poor is 
lending to the Lord.' Surely I can 
trust God with papa* s overcoat ! ' * 

Then she carried it down and helped 
the old man put it on. He thanked 
her in a few simple words, and went 
away. Miss Hester returned to her 
Sunday school cards. 

Along the dusty, leaf-strewn road the 
old tramp went slowly. People passed 
him as he went, — some of them wonder- 
ing why all men haven't homes and 
honest work, some of them thinking 
how well the forlorn old figure fitted 
into the dreary, faded landscape. 
Only a few saw an unfortunate brother 
in the weary old man. 
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On he trudged, past comfortable farm- 
houses, through brown meadows and 
groves, where every leaf whispered of 
death and decay, on to the town that 
lay miles beyond the pretty village in 
which Miss Hester lived. He had gone 
slowly, asking a meal here and a night's 
lodging there, meeting kindness some- 
times, but oftener turning silently away 
from unkind faces and harsh words. 

He was very weary when he reached 
the laxge town, but he walked along its 
busy street with no purpose in mind. 
He had nowhere to sit down and wait 
for the end, and surely here, where so 
many men and women were congre- 
gated, there must be more brotherly 
love. Perhaps some one would be kind 
to him. So he walked slowly along, 
while people hurried past him. Sud- 
denly he heard a cry : * * Look there, old 
man ; take care ! ' * Then something 
rushed against him, there was a sharp 
pain, and all was dark. 

After a while he heard a voice that 
seemed very far away, saying : — 

* ' Who is he ? Are there no letters 
anywhere about him ? ' ' And another 
voice said, ' * Look in the coat pockets. ' ' 

All the time he had felt a strong, ten- 
der hand bathing his face and rubbing 
his hands. Somehow he knew that 
skillful hand wherever it touched him, 
and now he felt it tremble, as one of the 
voices said : — 

* * Here is a letter addressed to Miss 
Hester Annesley, Edgewood. Does 
anyone know her ? The letter is old 
and unopened." 

The hand on the old tramp's head 
trembled violently as a new voice 
said : — 

*' I'll take the letter, friend ; I know 
the lady." 

** You, doctor? Why, sure enough, 
you used to live there. Here's the let- 



ter — Why, what is the matter, Doctor 
North?" 

For some time the old tramp missed 
the firm, tender hand, but presently he 
felt its touch again. Then he opened 
his eye^, and they rested on a hand- 
some, bearded face, and a pair of hon- 
est gray eyes smiled into his. 

* ' You are better, my man ? ' ' the 
deep, kind voice questioned. 

" You know that, sir, better' n I can 
tell you. It's not long I'll be waitin' 
now — not long. ' ' 

The doctor's eyes grew dim. '* But 
it will be better for you, my poor fellow. ' ' 

*' Yes, sir ; there's room there, you 
know, for even me ; and I was only 
waitin'." 

The doctor was not ashamed of the 
tears that fell on the poor old man's 
pale face, and many an eye glistened 
with unaccustomed moisture. 

' ' Was there a letter in the coat ? ' * 
the tramp asked. 

Some one answered, ** Yes." 

'* She gave me the coat ; she warmed 
me and fed me, and her eyes were ten- 
der and loving. Please send the coat 
and the letter back to her, and thank 
her — for me. ' ' 

The doctor promised, and the old 
man watched while the coat and letter 
were put in hi^ care. Afterwards the 
doctor bent over him and whispered a 
few words ; then with a smile that 
drove all the marks of age, poverty, 
sorrow, and pain from his face, the old 
tramp passed from earth to the land 
• * where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest. ' ' What 
his life had been, no one knew, but he 
lay there before them calm and peace- 
ful in the strange, awful dignity of death. 

After the funeral, which was by Doctor 
North's orders like that of a valued 
friend, the doctor went to Edgewood. 
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Miss Hester was arranging a bowl of 
chrysanthemums on her pretty sitting- 
room table when he knocked at the 
front door. Smoothing her soft brown 
hair and shaking out her neat white 
apron, she went to open the door, and 
the doctor and his big bundle came in. 

Miss Hester's cheeks flushed prettily, 
as she offered him a chair and seated 
herself by the table on which stood the 
bowl of chrysanthemums. 

''I'm surprised that you knew me, 
Hester.^' 

Miss Hester smiled. How could he 
know that there hadn't been an hour 
since she saw him first, twenty long 
years ago, in which she had not thought 
of him? Forget him? Forget Jack 
North? But then, of course, he didn't 
know, so she only said quietly : — 

" I knew you quite well." 

**That speaks well for me, doesn't 
it? Then I haven't changed past rec- 
ognition ? ' ' 

Miss Hester looked at him with a 
queer little light in her brown eyes. 
She was wondering if those we love 
ever change — if they are not always the 
same in our partial, love- blinded eyes — 
but she only said : — 

** You are more manly, that is all." 

" Do you know, Hester, that in the 
old days I used to think you cared for 
me?" Miss Hester was pulling the 
white feathery petals from a great clus- 
ter of chrysanthemums. Had she then 
shown too much of her heart in those 
old days? Ah, well, youth and expe- 
rience never go hand in hand ; she 
would do better now. But for all her 
inward reasoning, her lip quivered, 
though she answered ])ravely enough : — 

"No, I never knew that." 

" And perhaps you didn't know that 
I wanted you to care for me." 

His gray eyes were fixed earnestly 



on her face. Had the man come espe- 
cially to torture her ? 

'* I must plead ignorance again," she 
said, smiling. 

' ' Then I shall have to enlighten you, 
little woman. ' ' 

He looked very determined and she 
went on tearing up her flowers until 
her lap was thickly strewn with white 
and crimson and gold. 

** Now, to begin at the first, Hester, 
I loved you the very moment my eyes 
rested upon your pretty face and that 
was the day I came here to read medi- 
cine under old Doctor Stokes. When I 
was going home I wrote you a letter, 
and told you all this and asked you to 
marry me. I know now, Hester, that 
my letter did not reach you. Here it 
is." He took the old letter from his 
pocket and laid it in her lap among the 
broken flowers. " Read it, Hester," 
he said, but she only lowered her head 
on the little table and wept. 

*' Why, Hester, my darling, what is 
it?" he asked, while his own tears 
splashed down among the chrysanthe- 
mum petals as he knelt on the rug be- 
side her and took her hands in his own. 
Somehow it wasn' t long before his arms 
were around Miss Hester and he was 
kissing her tear-stained face. 

"Tell me why you are crying, Hes- 
ter?" 

"Jack, I am no longer a young 
woman, I — " 

" If you were a young woman you 
wouldn't be my own Hester. Don't 
you see that ? I wouldn' t give you for 
the youngest woman I ever 'saw, Hes- 
ter, indeed, I wouldn't ! And you've 
loved me all these years, Hester? Tell 
me so. ' ' 

" Yes, I've never left of! for a single 
moment," Miss Hester said, " but I do 
think, Jack, that a younger wife — " 
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** Just wouldn't do at all — not at all," 
he interrupted. 

** You must think well of this," she 
said ; and he declared he had thought of 
nothing else for twenty years. When 
Miss Hester remembered the letter and 
asked where he had found it, the doc* 
tor untied the bundle and laid the coat 
on the table. 

** Here, Hester ; in one of the pock- 
ets. I suppose your father forgot the 
letter ; he died just after I went away." 

"And J, myself, put his clothes 
away. I wanted no other hand to 
touch them. I remember I removed 
the papers from his other pockets, but 
I didn't think of any being in his over- 
coat. But how did you get the coat ? ' ' 

Then the story was told, and when it 
was finished they read the boyish love 
letter together. 



** I can't leave you again, Hester/"^ 
the doctor said kissing her. " Gcr 
your bonnet, dear, and take me to your 
minister. We will be married so you 
can go home with me." 

So Miss Hester went to her room, 
put on her pretty black silk dress, her 
dainty velvet bonnet, and pinned a 
bunch of white chrysanthemums among 
the soft laces at her throat. . Very sweet 
and pretty she looked when she went 
back to her lover. 

Together they walked to the parson- 
age, and the good old preacher mar- 
ried them, and said something very 
poetical about the sweet October sun- 
shine, and the fragrant chrysanthe- 
mums, and the tender love that had 
come to them after the summer orf their 
lives had passed ; for, of course, he 
didn't know the whole story. 



Peace 

By Anne H. Woodruff 

Fair Dove of Peace, thy brooding wings 
Oh spread abroad o'er all the earth. 

That nations, empires, courts, and kings 
May not too tardy learn thy worth. 

Breathe in the tyrant's muffled ears 

The truths which Justice burns to teach ; 

Bid Policy prevail where tears 
The flinty-hearted fail to reach. 

Thy hand the sword of Justice stay ; 

Oh silence thou the suff'rers' cry ; 
The victory won a sterner way. 

So many martyrs more must die. 

Fair Dove of Peace, thy brooding wings 
Oh spread abroad o'er all the earth, 

That nations, empires, courts, and kings 
May not too tardy learn thy worth. 
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Women Who H ave M ade the World Better— V 1 1 

MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ, AUTHOR OF 'WILLIAM HENRY LET- 
TERS," ETC. 

By Mary Sargbnt Hopkins 



A BBY MORTON DIAZ is a born 
^^ educator. Although she has been 
called an idealist, she is a very practical 
one, and her ideals can always be safely 
followed, as they are the embodiment 
of common sense and undeviating right. 
From girlhood Mrs. Diaz has always 
been the busiest of women, never losing 
sight of the standard, set up so early in 
life, that a practical, logical course of 
education brought the knowledge which 
is power, without which no woman is 
fitted for her life work. 

One gathers from her writings and 
*' Talks," that it is much better to ex- 
cel in the simple work and duties of life, 
than to have only a smattering of those 
things pertaining to the so-called higher 
education. Her writings show Mrs. 



Diaz to be a broad and deep thinker, 
her words of counsel to women emanat- 
ing from no mere theory. Sincere and 
earnest, she has worked with voice and 
pen for the uplifting of her kind. 

There is a vein of wholesome, happy 
humor, running through her writings, 
that is very captivating to the reader. 
So natural and matter of fact does this 
quality seem that sometimes one is al- 
most tempted to doubt whether the au- 
thor fully appreciated the pure fun in 
the whimsical sayings of her characters. 
But if one knows the woman and has 
ever listened to her share in conversa- 
tion, there is no mistaking the merry 
gleam of her eye, or the pleasant, quiz- 
zical lines at the corners of her mouth, 
which plainly indicate the vein of quiet, 
natural humor which her readers find so 
irresistible. 

Mrs. Diaz was first widely known 
through her '* William Henry Letters " 
(written by a little country boy away at 
school, to his grandmother), these im- 
mortal epistles being among her earlier 
writings. 

To those who have never read this 
series, I would recommend an early pe- 
rusal ; they are full of the most whole- 
some fun. They were first published in 
1867 in Our Young Folks. This mag- 
azine was edited by J. T. Trowbridge, 
Gail Hamilton, and Lucy Larcom, and 
although we have had many excellent 
magazines for young people since then, 
it is the opinion of many that Our 
Young Folks has never been excelled in 
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quality of reading matter or brilliancy 
of contributing names. Mrs. Diaz was 
a regular contributor, and besides the 
before-mentioned letters it was through 
this channel that "The Jimmyjohns/' 
" Polly Cologne,'* and other interest- 
ing characters were introduced to an ap- 
preciative public. 

All her stories about young people 
seem to introduce us to real children, 
and yet she told the writer that the 
character of *' William Henry" was 
purely ficti- 
tious, and 
the only 
foundation 
in fact was 
that in her 
town there 
lived a little 
stubby red- 
haired boy 
who was 
quick tem- 
pered, and 
that another 
boy whom 
she knew 
wrote to his 
mother that 
they used 
' * pink soap ' ' where he was visiting. 

**Bubby Short," ''The Two Bet- 
seys," ** Gapper Sky Blue," and all 
the other seemingly live characters, 
were, with the hero, creatures of the 
author's imagination ; which is another 
proof of a logical and practical mind, 
which does not deal in impossibilities 
either in children or situations. 

There is a little moral tucked away 
in many of "William Henry's" say- 
ings, as when, at school, he hangs his 
wet clothing on three chairs before the 
kitchen fire, according to his grand- 
mother's instructions. The "cooking 



girl" flung them under the table, where 
they dried in many wrinkles. * * So 
now," he says, " I go wrinkled, and 
the boys chase me to smooth out the 
wrinkles. I've got a good many hard 
rubs. But I laugh too ; that's the best 
way. ' ' 

Who but a close observer and lover 
of boys would have written, " I think 
the school I have come to is a very 
good school. We have dumplings," 
or "I've tied up the pills you gave me 



Old Home of Mrs. Diaz in Plymouth, Mass. 

in case of feeling bad in the toe of my 
cotton stocking that's lost the mate of 
it," and again, " How does my sister 
do ? Are the peach trees bearing ? ' ' 

There is a world of pathos in * * Why 
didn' t you tell me I had a red head ? ' ' 
and in the wish that the boys would 
like him better, following this with the 
sad reflection that ' ' freckles come 
thicker in summer than they do in 
winter. ' ' 

Mrs. Diaz is a direct descendant of 
George Morton, who was one of the 
moving spirits in the emigration from 
England to Holland, which was the 
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only country in Europe, at that time, 
where religious tolerance could be 
found. 

Ichabod Morton, Mrs. Diaz's father, 
was a ship builder by trade, owning a 
wharf and ship yard in Plymouth. He 
thoroughly believed in education, and 
worked hard for the establishment of 
better schools in his county. In this 
work he had very little sympathy or 
help from his fellow townspeople, as 
the wealthy could send their children 
to schools already established, and the 
poor argued that schools which were 
good enough for them were good 
enough for their children. But he per- 
severed, and was rewarded at last by 
the building of the first " academy " in 
Plymouth. Horace Mann was a fre- 
quent visitor to the Morton house and 
lent his aid and influence to help along 
the work of progress to which Mr. 
Morton's heart and life were devoted. 

No w^onder the little Abigail, as she 
was then called, grew up to think that 
education was the most important thing 
in the world. Born and reared in an 
atmosphere of simplicity, the funda- 
mental principles of honesty and virtue 
were a part and parcel of her being. 
Her Puritan ancestry bequeathed to her 
a noble heritage, a reverence for all 
that was honest and true ; and this, with 
her own ambition to live a life helpful to 
others, has resulted in high attainment 
in thinking and doing. 

Mrs. Diaz never "beats around the 
bush," but goes straight to the point 
when she has anything to say. Her 
books are known and admired by thou- 
sands ; there is no lowly duty in life which 
she touches upon, but what is elevated 
and dignified by her. She considers 
housework — * ' domestic labor, ' ' I be- 
lieve, is now the proper term — the 
most satisfactory of all employments for 



women ; but where a woman by a com- 
bination of circumstances is forced to 
support or even partially support a fam- 
ily, she does not think she can afford 
to do housework, if in the exercise of 
any professional employment she can 
earn more money. 

This is not theoretical speculating, 
nor even the result of minute observa- 
tion on the part of Mrs. Diaz, as after a 
brief married life she was left with a 
family of children to support. There 
seemed to be nothing which came to 
her in the way of work that w-as de- 
spised, but her labors generally took 
the form of teaching. Even when 
young she must have been very broad 
and liberal minded, for she taught a 
dancing class on more than one occa- 
sion. No doubt if there had been 
Schools of Expression or Dramatic Col- 
leges in Plymouth she would have been 
one of the professors. She would very 
likely have started one if there had been 
a precedent. As it was, between sing- 
ing and dancing classes, together with 
filling a position in the day school, she 
found herself a very busy woman. If 
there was any public function, from a 
ride in hay wagons, to a '* levee " in the 
"hall," Abby Morton wa*s depended 
upon as leader and ruling spirit. 

When later in life Mrs. Diaz started 
upon her literary work, she was very 
much surprised at her success. Her 
first experience was the result of read- 
ing some short stories in a popular mag- 
azine of the day. She thought, ** I be- 
lieve I could write as good a story as 
that." So she wrote one, and to her 
astonishment it was accepted. In speak- 
ing of it she said : "It was nothing but 
trash ; I am sure I don't know why it 
was accepted. 

There is something very charming in 
the entire absence of any feelings of 
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vanity on the part of Mrs. Diaz in re- 
gard to her work. A pleased expres- 
sion comes over her face when anyone 
speaks in admiring terms of "William 
Henry" or any other of her literary 
creations, which seems to say, "Yes, I 
am rather fond of them myself, and I am 
glad you are ' * ; but that she should , 
claim any special credit for their being 
introduced to the world, does not seem 
to occur to her. 

Mrs. Diaz was one of the* prime mov- 
ers in the founding and establishment 
of the "Woman's Industrial and Edu- 
cational Union" of Boston, an insti- 
tution which from its jnception has been 
of great value and help to women. She 
was one of the first presidents of the 
Union, if not the first, and to-day is an 
active member and vice-president. 

In speaking of the* subject of this 
sketch, Mrs. Mary Livermore once said, 
" I think if I were asked to name the 
bravest woman I know I should unhesi- 
tatingly say Abby Morton Diaz. " " She 
has been," continued Mrs. Livermore, 
' ' a woman of many trials and sorrows, 
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but she has risen above them 
cheery, bright little woman, to be 
help and comfort to others. ' ' 

Mrs. Diaz's present home is in a beau- 
tiful modern cottage in Belmont, Mass., 
where she lives with her three orphan 
grandchildren, whom she has cared for 
since the death of their parents some 
years ago. In view of what she has 
already done to help herself, her chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and many others, 
it would not be at all surprising, in case 
the future should bring about the aeces- 
sity, to see her set about bringing up 
and educating her great-grandchildren ; 
and the burden would no doubt be 
taken up cheerfully and hopefully. 

Mrs. Diaz is a very pleasant and for- 
cible speaker, and is much in demand, 
especially among women's clubs and 
educational organizations. She advo- 
cates plenty of sunshine, simplicity in 
dress and diet, less worship of wealth 
and fashion, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of educating women in skilled 
labor. As has been said, the social 
lump needs plenty of such leavening. 



A Plea for Toddlekin 



By Helen Lovejoy McCarthy 



T^HE absolute helplessness of an in- 
^ fant, its entire dependence upon 
its natural guardians for even the con- 
tinuance of life itself, ciill forth solicit- 
ous, if not always judicious, care on the 
part of those in charge. P'ew mothers 
are wanting in conscientious efforts to- 
wards furthering the physical well-being 
of their babies in arms, but how is it 
with the wee ones of three or four sum- 
mers ? Many a plump, rosy-cheeked 
toddler, who has been safely piloted 



through the dread second summer on a 
carefully prepared dietary of sterilized 
milk, shredded wheat, etc. , is suddenly 
launched upon a gastronomic career 
that is simply appalling. Yet, in this 
matter of feeding, the period of early 
childhood is fraught with as grave re- 
sponsibilities as that of infancy. That 
many children survive the prevailing 
abuse of their digestive powers does not 
make this abuse less deplorable. Sir 
Henry Thompson, a noted English 
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physician and an authority upon die- 
tetics, says, * * I have come to the con- 
clusion that more than half the disease 
which embitters the middle and latter 
half of life is due to avoidable errors in 
diet, and that more mischief in the form 
of actual disease, of impaired vigor, 
and of shortened life accrues to civilized 
man . . . from erroneous habits 
of eating than from the habitual use of 
alcoholic drink, considerable as I know 
that evil to be/* 

A common impression seems to exist 
that children can eat and digest what 
grown people can eat and digest ; but a 
child has not the powers of assimilation 
to be found in an adult, and its tender 
organs are liable to be permanently in- 
jured by improper food. Countless 
blessings would accrue to childhood if 
mothers were to make an exhaustive 
study of nursery dietetics and hygiene. 
With so many avenues of information 
open, it would seem almost obligatory 
upon them to do so. At all events, if 
one has not time to inquire into the na- 
ture of food products * * whether nitrog- 
enous, carbonaceous, or mineral, their 
proportions of waste and water, those 
needed to build tissue, furnish heat, 
purify the blood, etc.," it is within the 
province of every mother who so wills 
it, to know what articles of food are 
condemned for nursery use by the best 
authorities, and to avoid them. 

The following foods are forbidden 
under all circumstances in the nursery 
until after second dentition, except as 
hereafter indicated : — 



Ham. 


Baked tomatoes. 


Sausage. 


Stewed tomatoes. 


Corned beef. 


Fried tomatoes. 


Pork. 


Fried potatoes. 


Salt fish. 


Pickled beets. 


Dried beef. 


Carrots. 


Goose. 


Pastries. 


Duck. 


Griddle cakes. 



Broiled kidneys. Fresh bread. 

Stewed kidneys. Meat pies. 

Liver and bacon. Fruit pies. 

Gravy from roast or fried meats except dish 

gravy. If carefully made from roasts, without 

grease, it may be used after five years. 

Meat stews as usu- Hot biscuit, 
ally made. Doughnuts. 

Raw celery. Preserves. 

' Raw or fried onions. Canned fruits. 

Radishes. Tea. 

Cucumbers. Coffee. 

Rich cakes. 

Liquors of all kinds, unless indicated by a 
physician. • 

Tomatoes are not to be eaten when milk is in 
the dietary. If given at all, it should be after a 
child has reached five years. They should be 
cooked slowly for several hours in a porcelain 
or agate vessel, strained and thickened with a 
little barley, wheat, or rice flour, or a few grated 
bread crumbs, or grated crackers; a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda may be added just before 
serving. Season with sugar, salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of onion juice. Raw tomatoes must 
1)6 used very cautiously > and not until a child 
is five years old. The seeds and skin should be 
discarded, and the tomato should be fresh-picked 
and just ripe. 

Meat stews may be made for the nursery as 
follows: Cut a tender piece of beef, lamb, or 
mutton into small squares, rejecting all fat; just 
cover it with boiling water and allow it to sim- 
mer until very tender, adding in the beginning 
either a bit of onion, a sprig of parsley, a stalk of 
celery, a few leaves of spinach, or a few small 
pieces of cauliflower, for flavoring, and add a few 
small squares of potato ; season with salt when 
nearly done. If the child for whom this is pre- 
pared is not old enough to eat the vegetables 
mentioned, they may be pressed, when tender, 
through a pur^e sieve. 

The above list and recipes are quoted, 
with slight alterations, from * * How to 
Feed Children,'- by Louise E. Hogan. 
It is not to be inferred that all foods, 
other than those included in this list, will 
agree, with all children. Constitutional 
idiosyncrasies must be observed and 
taken into consideration, but by with- 
holding those things that authorities 
unanimously condemn, much unneces- 
sary disorder may be avoided. 
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The Mothers' Club of Springfield, Mass., well illustrates what a few earnest women may do 
in a practical way in studying the great problems which are ever before the thoughtful, conscien- 
tious parent. During the past season this club, meeting at the homes of its members, listened to 
a large number of papers on practical topics connected with the culture, management, and educa- 
tion of children; the papers being prepared by the club members upon topics assigned by Dr. 
Luther Gulick. These essays were not merely expressions of individual opinion, or theses of 
abstract reasoning, but embodied the result of direct inquiry and investigation, each presenting a 
consensus of experience, from which the writer's deductions were drawn. Good Housekeeping 
is pleased to present a series of papers made up of vital extracts from these essays. These extracts, 
embodying the conclusions of thoughtful writers deduced from careful investigation, will be found 
full of thought and suggestion for those — whether in organizations or merely as individuals — who 
seek to fit themselves yet more perfectly for the sacred duties of motherhood and child- training. — 
Editor. 



Children's Friendships 

By Mrs. A. E. Gardner 

/^F the fifteen people who have so 
^-^ kindly answered my questions, 
twelve can recall from two to twenty- 
five friends (so-called), whom they had 
before the age of twelve ; two lived in 
the country apart from any children but 
brothers or sisters, so had no friends 
until they were twelve years old ; and 
one cannot remember the number, but 
had at least one friend. Most of these 
friendships were with children of about 
the same age, though there are excep- 
tions, and one writes of a friend twenty- 
five years older than herself. 

Another says : ' ' My real friends were 
my elders, my parents' friends, to whom 
they say I was particularly responsive. 
They were often intimate friends. I 
have them still ; they became children 
with me." Another writes that there 
were eleven elderly people whom she 
called friends. She says : "My 
mother always encouraged my visiting 
these old people. She would ask if I 
would not like to go to walk with 
Mrs. L. She would take me to the 
woods and tell me the names of the wild 
flowers. So in various ways my mother 
kept me in close sympathy with older 
people, and a child who does not have 



such friends is deprived of a great deal 
which would tend to upbuild character. ' ' 

In most cases the early friendships 
were the result of circumstances or pro- 
pinquity, although one woman writes 
that her friends were chosen for the 
most part from decided preference. 
Another had one friend whom she ad- 
mired for her beautiful clothes. Some 
one else recalls that of the four friends 
she had before twelve, she liked one, a 
boy, for his wit and intellect (or what 
developed into those qualities), one be- 
cause she was a leader, one because of 
similar tastes, and the fourth on account 
of her sweet and lovely character. 

As to the degree of intimacy, it varied 
greatly, owing to the varying tempera- 
ments of the children, whether they 
were of the ' ' intense ' ' or the reverse. 
One writes that with all her dozen 
friends it was intense. One writer says 
her young friends ** were all playmates 
and liked equally well, with one excep- 
tion. This was a German girl, full of 
.force. We sat together, studied to- 
gether, planned our plays together, 
ranked about the same in class. Our 
friendship began when I was about eight 
years old, and the fact that when I was 
eleven years old I went to a different 
school, did not lessen our intimacy. 
She was a leader, planning parties or 
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entertainments, but I was a ready helper. 
She fascinated me. ' ' 

The duration of friendships formed be- 
fore twelve years of age is one of the most 
interesting parts of the subject. In very 
few cases do these intimacies last long. 
In several cases they were cut short by 
the child's removal to another town ; in 
other cases by death ; while in many 
cases they were simply outgrown. 
Where they have lasted up to the pres- 
ent time they have proved stronger and 
warmer than any formed later. 

The most striking case of constancy 
to all friends is that of a woman who 
lived as a child in a small country vil- 
lage. Although she was sent to the 
village school and met a number of chil- 
dren, she chose four friends from among 
them all, who have been her intimate 
friends through life, and she is now over 
sixty. All were of about the same age, 
and she never had any friends much 
older or younger. The first intimacy 
began when she was four years of age. 
The two little girls liked each other be- 
cause they enjoyed the same things. 
After some years they were separated, 
only seeing each other perhaps once a 
year, but corresponded at times. Their 
annual visits of a few days gave them 
opportunity to talk over all that had 
occurred since the previous meeting. 

The second friendship, which was 
begun when the child was eight years 
old, was based upon her admiration for 
a girl who was a leader. This friend 
was very courageous, and the woman 
who tells this says that she felt the in- 
fluence of that physical courage all her 
life. The third friend was of an entirely 
different kind. She was quiet and con- 
scientious — sensitively so ; rather of 
the angelic type, and acted as a balance 
wheel to the writer, who was inclined to 
be willful and headstrong. This influ- 



ence has been active during the inti- 
macy of fifty-five years, which has never 
lessened in spite of the distance which 
has separated them since their child- 
hood. They have not only lived in dif- 
ferent places, but have had quite diverse 
interests in life ; yet their interest in 
each other has never waned. The fourth 
friend was a boy, witty and intellectual. 
Those were his attractions then, and 
are so still, for the feeling of the child 
is still active and strong. 

In most cases it seems to be the older 
friends who are the influential ones. In 
one instance the writer says : ' * One of 
my strongest life influences was my fre- 
quent visiting in a family of adults — 
mother, father, and grown daughters — 
whose home was a large old estate in 
the suburbs of the city of Philadelphia, 
in which I then lived. The change 
of environment was naturally radical, 
and as I was sent to remain a week or 
two at a time, it became a second home. 
The characters of my friends impressed 
me strongly. My childhood friendships 
have all grown stronger with time." 
Another says that the woman who has 
been her friend ever since they were both 
eight years old has always been a great 
help to her, on account of her lovely 
character and the example of her un- 
selfishness, conscientiousness, and de- 
votion. 

As to the restrictions upon children 
with regard to their friendships, in seven 
cases there are none ; in one case they 
were restricted only by an expression 
of approval or disapproval by the par- 
ents. Another writes : ' * Undesirable 
acquaintances were never allowed to 
ripen into friendship. My mother al- 
ways restricted my intercourse to those 
whom she knew personally. I was 
never allowed to visit with children nor 
to bring them home until she had found 
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out who they and their family might 
be." 

In one case a man tells me he never 
had an intimate friendship with any 
child whose parents were not friends of 
his parents, with one exception. When 
ten or eleven years old he became inti- 
mate with another boy whose family 
neither he nor his parents knew any- 
thing about. Through the boys the 
families became acquainted even to 
some of the remote branches, and have 
been close friends ever since. 

Later friendships appear to be more 
numerous, as they are more lasting, 
than those of early life. This would 
naturally result from the greater devel- 
opment of the emotional nature, as well 
as from the usually greater opportuni- 
ties. The years from twelve to twenty 
include those friendships formed at 
boarding school and college, which are 
often the strongest of a lifetime. Being 
constantly together in study, in recita- 
tion, and at recreations, and often being 
thrown together with almost the close- 
ness of family life, the home influences 
being for the time lessened, there is the 
widest opportunity for the making of 
new friends, and more than that, for 
choosing them more or less deliberately 
for their congenial qualities. 

In one instance seven new friends 
were added to the two which the child 
already had ; five of them near her own 
age, two much older. These lasted 
from three to twenty years. The writer 
says : ' ' I cannot trace with any degree 
of certainty * specific influences ' re- 
ceived from friends of my own age ; but 
from the three older ones came most 
powerful influences. One whom I had 
as a child held me to a straight onward 
course in a religious life ; one of the 
others helped me to be rather than seem 
to be ; the other furnished the strongest 
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impulse that I received under twer 
for following duty at any cost. ' ' << •- 

Another writer says as to the number 
of her friends after the age of twelve : 
"Between twelve and fifteen add nine 
new ones ; from sixteen to twenty add 
twenty-six more — thirty-five in all in 
addition to childhood friends!" It 
hardly seems possible that these could 
all be very intimate friends, but they all 
seem to have had more or less influence 
on her life. She continues : ' * All but 
three were older ; one of the number 
was a very old lady. While all of these 
were very dear friends, the names of 
seven stand out before the others. 
These were at different times and places, 
and four of the number were very in- 
spiring friends. One of them became an 
intense friend after I reached college." 

Two people have asked if this sub- 
ject included boys and girls' friendships. 
There was nothing said about it in the 
questions, because with young children 
the question of sex should not have 
much influence. In one case a man re- 
members three friends he had before he 
was twelve, two boys and a little girl 
whom he first knew when he was not 
much over three years of age. He says 
he can distinctly remember his love and 
admiration for this little playmate. 
Their intimacy lasted only until they 
were twelve, but the impression she 
made has never been forgotten. He 
said he always felt that he would like 
to help her if she were in distress, and 
once, many years afterward, Jie had the 
opportunity. Both the boy playmates 
were of temperaments contrasted with 
his own, but he chose them for an in- 
stinctive liking, which, in after years, 
grew into a reasoning admiration for 
their good ciualities, and they are still 
friends. 

The general impression derived from 
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these contributions is that the so-called 
friendships of childhood, lacking as they 
must the intelligent sympathy and wise 
unselfishness on which real friendship is 
based, are hardly more than pleasant 
memories. On the other hand, during 
the years when manhood and woman- 
hood are waking to a vital consciousness 



of the realities of life, there are few who 
do not find congenial companions, who 
hold for many years, perhaps for life, 
the place of tried and trusted friends — 
that place so hard to fill in later years, 
after habits of thought and feeling have 
crystallized, and watchful doubt has 
taken the place of unquestioning trust. 



The Best Way 

In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 

By Hester M. Poole 



PROM time immemorial, the date 
* when the sun, having reached its 
lowest declension, begins to climb to- 
ward the zenith, has been marked by 
unmeasured joy. Among all nations 
and in all ages has it been celebrated. 
As the birth time of the Divine Son of 
the human mother, it is a season unut- 
terably precious to all Christian people. 
While we rejoice, let us forgive all 
shortcomings in others, as we would be 
forgiven. And, as we greet those we 
love, let us not forget the sorrowful, the 
stranger, and the impoverished. '* In- 
asmuch as ye do unto others," is a 
precept for all time. 

The Christmas tree should be the 
ornament of every home where children dwell. 
In after years let them have a remembrance of 
this festival. Fasten the trunk securely to 
cross-pieces, then decorate it gayly. In the 
first place a quantity of white cotton should be 
soaked in a strong solution of alum water and 
then dried; this makes it non-inflammable. Pull 
apart, then throw lightly over all the branches. 
Over this scatter tinsel, and, if practicable, 
hang glass icicles to reflect the light from tapers 
fastened to the extremities of branches. Stars 
made from gold and silver paper, — made at 
home by fingers that have little gold or silver, — 
bags of illusion or tarleton, shoe shaped, to 
hold bright-hued candy, cornucopias, filled with 
dates and figs, oranges, secured by vdre to look 
like tree-grown fruit, all these things are within 
reach of a moderate purse. Apples, golden or 



ruddy, and bananas, too, are decorative. So 
are small flags hung safely at a distance from 
the tapers. Holly, where it can be piocured, is 
desirable to have, as well as anything that is 
gay, bright, fantastic. 

House decorations for Christmas are 
usually too hackneyed. A stiff round wreath 
hung in the center of a window sash, even en- 
livened with holly or crude red immortelles, 
cannot be pronounced artistic. Why not 
wind thick cord wth ground pine or cedar, and 
loop it gracefully over mirrors and windows, and 
festoon pictures with the same ? More than 
ever, this year, flags seem appropriate. Where 
circular wreaths are desired, old hoops from 
kegs and barrels are serviceable as bases. 

In making letters of evergreens out of a 
couple of thicknesses of strong brown paper, 
cut the carefully traced forms on which, vdth a 
large needle and coarse thread, sprigs of over- 
lapping green can be carefully sewn. Again, 
trace letters on large white cardboard and cover 
all except them with sprigs or leaves. Before 
covering the background, the letters may be 
pasted over with gold or silver paper or with 
cotton batting frosted with tinsel. 

Pine boughs still bear their fruitage of cones 
and are decorative. Nothing can be brighter 
than groups of these, attached to the walls, 
while between them is draped the flag of our 
country. Texts or words, made as described, 
can be used in place of pine boughs. One must 
be guided by the facility vnth which such 
things can be procured. 

table decorations are now in order. A 
plain white damask cloth and white china are 
suitable where color is used on the table. To 
support the central base, a square low block 
may be covered with a white napkin, the vase 
to hold a miniature evergreen planted in sand. 
This is where flowers are not to be had. Pret- 
tier than this is a mirror, either square, round, 
or oval, with the frame concealed by cotton 
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picked apart and sprinkled with powdered frost- 
ing or isinglass, and both mirror and border 
strewn with holly sprays or bits of mistletoe, 
the latter dear to the traditional Christmas. 
Here, again, the cotton batting should first be 
soaked in alum water, then dried. And so with 
the wig and beard of Santa Claus. Too many 
terrible accidents from fires have occurred from 
the neglect of this precaution. 

The Chriatmas dinner, while savory, 
toothsome, and handsomely served, need not be 
a plethora of richness and variety. One would 
suppose, by many of the menus published at 
this season, that the human stomach is a 
bottomless receptacle into which is to be poured 
a barbarous jumble of indigestibles. Is this the 
proper manner to keep the festival, — this de- 
scent into the appetite of a four-footed animal.^ 
Why have, at the same meal, oysters, turkey, 
chicken, ham, all the vegetables, every species of 
pie and pudding that ever attracted nightmare, 
in addition to nuts and candy? Is there not a 
less sensual and more rational way of feasting? 

Enough, a variety, beautifully served, graced 
by wit, affection, song and laughter, and 
consecrated by sentiments belonging to the 
season which all should fondly cherish, are 
better than extravagance and superfluity. 

With Christmas dessert, it is well to 
have a surprise pie. Fill a large tin or earthen 
pan with small presents, preferably things in- 
expensive, funny, or absurd, and c( v,rthe whole 
with tissue paper pasted tight over the edges. 
To each present is attached a white cord, the 
end of which emerges through a slit cut for that 
purpose. If the presents are odd and inexpen- 
sive for the various members of the family and 
guests, the strings mav be pulled at random bv 
each person at the table, as the surprise pie is 
passed around. 

Where no Christmas tree is set up for bear- 
ing its joyous load of presentation fruit, the 
pie may contain gifts to the attaching cords of 
which are fastened cards bearing the names of 
respective recipients. Especially is this pie 
enjoyed by the youthful members of the family. 

Christmas Gifts, as a rule, are overdone. 
Worse than neglect is a conventional present, 
selected because one feels compelled to give 
something. How much heart burning and 
bitterness the practice is responsible for, it is 
impossible to estimate. To realize it makes 
one regret civilization, especially if insincerity 
is a necessary accompaniment. Why can we 
not be true to ourselves and candidly say, " I 
cannot afford to give expensive presents " ? 

If one need not count the cost, much good 
may be done. The refined, proud poor woman, 
the sick, suffering family, can, without loss of 
self-respect, receive Christmas gifts. 

In another way such presents bless the giver. 
Where one is forced to self-denial in order to 
bestow upon a loved one, it is a blessing to both. 
Millions given ostentatiously are outweighed by 
the humble offerering of sacrificial affection. 
The child who saves its pennies to purchase a 
gift for papa and mamma, is dearer to a feel- 



ing heart, than the donor of diamonds be- 
stowed to curry favor or for show. Spirit of 
Love and Justice, help us to be true to our- 
selves in order that we may realize the sacred- 
ness of Christmastide! 

Utilitarian gifts are the natural ex- 
pressions of utilitarians. Where money is not 
plentiful, it is appropriate to hang upon the 
Christmas tree a new cap for Johnnie and a 
pair of skates for Jemie. To the refined a bit 
of sendment adorns even the offer of a pair 
of shoes. About the most prosaic gifts let us 
wrap a little of our sweetest selves. With 
grandmamma's spectacle case inclose an original 
V. rse, among brother's handkerchiefs insert a 
small fancy picture or book of poems. Let 
us cherish the beautiful, the useful takes care of 
itself. 

For the house mother, a set of doilies 
or an embroidered table center is always ap- 
propriate. It should not be done, however, at 
the expense of the eyesight. Toilet covers in 
sets, in appliqu^, cut work, or Kensington stitch, 
chair rolls in silk and lace, perfumery sachets 
made of basket woven ribbon, dainty work- 
baskets lined with surah, containing spool- 
bag, needlebook, and thimble holder, card- 
board calendars, through slits of which are run 
ribbons on which, in gold lettering, are painted 
the days of the month, are all suitable. In 
all gifts, where recipients possess tenderness of 
feeling, they are more pleased with objects made 
by the fingers of the giver, than by those that 
are purchased. 

Appropriate gifts are those suited to the 
age, taste, and condition of both parties. By 
no means bestow jewelry upon children, or 
Browning upon one who nevgr sees anything in 
nature or art save the almigh^ dollar. ' Where 
we can, however, let us minister to the insatia- 
ble love of beauty that sometimes comes to the 
surface where least expected. A picture of the 
Dresden Madonna glorifies a humble room in a 
tenement, the only handsome object within 
sight, where a delicate widow, well-reared but 
poor, turns to it with tearful eyes. ** 'Tis the 
only bit of loveliness I own," said she, as I 
praised it. ** It was the Christmas gift of my 
brother. Without the restful sweetness of those 
eyes to comfort me, I hardly know how I 
should endure my hard life." 

That one picture was more benefit to the little 
widow than a barrel of flour would be. 

Homemade Christmas toys are much 
more suitable for little folk than expensive and 
complicated mechanisms. Out of Canton flan- 
nel, by the help of patterns traced from pictures, 
cut toy animals, to be made up with the nap 
side out. With little care there can be devised 
a rabbit or a horse, cat, elephant, lamb, duck, 
dove, chair, .sofa, wheelbarrow, and doll. Sticks 
covered with the flannel make admirable legs, 
or, in the case of birds, take wire and wind with 
yam, while beads are just the things for eyes. 
A bird with the body and wings of different 
colors is attractive, while Kitty's whiskers are 
simulated by coarse waxed thread. They must 
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all be cut in two parts and staffed with excelsior 
or cotton. 

A word of caution is in order regarding 
the use of Canton flannel and outing cloth. 
Both make warm and serviceable sleeping gar- 
ments and wrappers for persons of all ages, yet 
they need to be handled with care. Whether the 
danger comes altogether from the light, downy 
surface, or whether, in addition, some chemical 
is used in finishing them, it is a lamentable fact 
that these goods are exceedingly inflammable. 
Touch a match to a small piece of either and 
you will see the fire run over the surface with 
inconceivable rapidity. On a small bit it is 
easily extinguished, but when once the flame has 
gained headway, there would be little help for 
the victim. 

Within a few weeks three cases have come to 
my knowledge, where as many women, by pres- 
ence of mind alone, have saved themselves 
from terrible catastrophes. Once, the head of 
a match flew off and caused the fire. A second 
time, and the person, wearing a wrapper of out- 
ing flannel, reached her arm over a lamp chim- 
ney, while a third approached too closely to a 
stove. Each time the burning garment was torn 
from the person in time to save life. Children 
and adults, too, if venturing near a fire when 
clad in cotton of any kind, stand in great hazard. 

Rough f chapped hands and lips are 

common at this season. Thousands of dollars 
of perfumed and expensive cosmetics are sold 
every day to those who could just as well, if 
not better, make their own cold cream, at the 
cost of a few pennies, and the homemade article 
would contain nothing injurious to the skin. 

Elsewhere I have spoken of the virtues of 
mutton fat, something which cannot be too 
highly praised. Softened with the addition of 
an oil and kept upon the toilet stand for con- 
stant use, it prevents and cures all roughness. 

In the first place, hands and face, after being 
washed with soap and warm water (never, in 
winter, with cold water), should be thoroughly 
dried. To leave them damp insures further 
chapping. 

Improved soap is a necessity to those 
whose skin readily roughens. Cut one-half 
pound of Castile, palm oil, or ivory soap into 
small pieces. Moisten with water and set in a 
granite saucepan on the range where it will 
gradually melt. When it simmers and there are 
no lumps, stir with Indian meal until thick, 
take from the fire, scent with a few drops of 
some favorite oil or an essence, and beat with a 
silver fork until cold. Use freely on the face 
every night, and on the hands whenever they 
are washed. Nothing cleanses, softens, or 
wiiitens better than this easily made mixture. 
Hold the hands to the register after every 
washing. Oatmeal is used by some in place of 
Indian meal, but I am certain it is less effective. 
Finish with a gentle rubbing of cold cream. 

An admirable cold cream is made by 
taking mutton fat from the kidney and trying it 
out slowly on the back of the range. As it 
cools, pour into a pomade jar, and stir in a few 



drops of essence of bergamot,of rosemary, rose, 
or lavender, and incorporate well. 

Where glycerine agrees with the skin, two 
teaspoonfuls of it beaten into a cup of mutton 
suet will soften the fat and assist in restoring 
the oil of the skin. 

Another good soap is made by shaving 
any of the finest articles in market and melting 
as before. Thicken with two tablespoonfuls of 
Indian meal or oatmeal to the cupful and mix 
with it one teaspoonful of benzoin. Beat until 
cold. 

Benzoin as a tincture should be used in 
every toilet. This fragrant, resinous substance 
soothes, heals, stimulates, and whitens the 
skin. Three or four drops in a basin of water 
for a face rinse after the morning bath will give 
a smoothness otherwise hard to obtain. Where 
the skin needs cleansing, add a little pinch of 
refined borax to the benzoin water, dry well, 
and, if needed, rub the face, especially at night, 
with the cold cream made as described. It 
should be washed off in the morning. 

An excellent cleansing method, when 
the hands are exposed to much coal or other 
dust, is to wash them with hot soapsuds and 
fine white sand. Sapolio will do for coarse 
skins, but a finer soap, with very fine sand, is 
less severe. In all cases the hands should be 
rinsed, well dried, and finished with an applica- 
tion of cold cream. 

Where glycerine agrees with the curicle, a 
good application is that made of equal parts of 
alcohol, rose water, and glycerine. This is for 
the face, and should be rubbed in gently with 
soft old linen. In fact, to rub the face gently 
but persistently with a soft linen cloth after lav- 
ing it, or with a camel's hair brush, will insure 
a good circulation and a healthy glow that is 
better than any cosmetic. A piece of soft 
white flannel is the next thing to a camel's hair 
brush for manipulating the face. The rubbing 
closes the p>ores and prevents roughness caused 
by the rude winds of winter. 

Another excellent lotion for chapped, 
rough skin is made by shaking together in a 
bottle two even tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts 
and one-half teacupful of rose water. In a 
few hours, after the salts have dissolved, add 
one ounce of glycerine and four drops of car- 
lx>lic acid. Shake well and apply with a soft 
cloth. This lotion is good without the Epsom 
salts. But the latter serves to cleanse the skin, 
while the carbolic acid is excellent for destroy- 
ingirritation, and the glycerine heals the surface. 

Almond oil or meal, olive oil, and 
lemon juice, all have value for the toilet. A 
trifle of almond meal moistened with water and 
applied to the face after bathing with soapsuds 
and rinsing with warm water, applied at night and 
washed off in the morning, will smooth the 
roughest skin. Again, equal quantities of 
lemon juice and glycerine or olive or almond 
oil, applied at night, are cleansing, healing, and 
beautifying. 

A dry skin needs food for which nothing 
is better than a nightly application of paste 
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made of oatmeal and water. Never apply 
vaseline* which directly stimulates the growth 
of hair, and is not suitable for the face. Oat- 
meal applied dry and then dusted off as one is 
about to encounter a cold wind, is a great pre- 
servative. In washing the face, it is unwise to 
scrub hard, as if one was cleansing a piece of 
coarse cloth. Gentleness and temperance in all 
ways are the marks of refinement. That 
which suits one cuticle may be detrimental to 
another. There are those who cannot apply 
glycerine to the hands, to others it is healing. 
All have idiosyncrasies, and it is worse than 
useless to try to fit each to the bed of Pro- 
crustes. 

Where there is a rank, increasing growth of 
hair, one must be cautious about the use of oil 
upon the face. Lanoline — fat from lamb's 
wool — is said to be free from this tendency. A 
teaspoonful shaken with an ounce of bay rum, 
and lightly applied, is sufficient. 

The Summer girl, during the last two 
years, has made a great mistake in exposing 
herself so persistently to the sunshine and 
rough wina. Why do we Americans overdo 
almost everything we undertake? Because a 
healthy, ruddy skin is more beautiful than a 
bleached, bloodless surface, we must, perforce, 
drive, ride, and golf bareheaded, even with the 
thermometer at 80° or 90**. The effect is a 
coarsening and thickening that no other efforts 
can antidote. There should be temperance in all 
things. To Admiral Dewey a bronzed face looks 
suitable, not to a young woman who naturally 
desires to appear at her best. Simple, nutri- 
tious food, attention to the excretions, exercise, 
pure air, cleanliness, a cheerful spirit, and a 
good disposition are the best cosmetics in the 
world. Without all these we may have a veneer, 
not genuine loveliness. The fine grained skins 
of gentle, high-bred women were never intended 
to vie with the cuticles of the heroes of Santiago 
and Manila. Don't let us be namby-pamby on 
the one hand or hoydenish and mannish on the 
other. The day has gone by when girls* faces 
were buried deep in hot sunbonnets, shutting out 
light and air. It will never return. But let our 
daughters keep womanliness as one of their inef- 
fable charms. And it is not womanly to ape the 
manners, dress, and complexions of thei^^broth* 
ers. Nor need they be afraid of Puritanism 
and priggishness. ** Preened, Prettiness, and 
Prisms*' have fled with the old order, not, let 
us hope, sweetness and the real wholesomeness 
of native delicacy. Why should the pendu- 
lum swing from one extreme to its opposite ? 

"For cracked lips, where the skin is oth- 
erwise smooth, there is healing in a lotion made 
by shaking together a small amount of glycer- 
ine and one-fourth as much, by measure, of 
compound benzoin. Apply in small Quantities 
before exposure to the cold winds of^this sea- 
son. Mutton fat is also excellent, but there are 
those who object to the use of animal oils. 

Face veilings, that ** half conceal and 
half reveal " the charms of the wearer, are still 
all the mode. Those thickly dotted are answer- 
able for much eye weakness, while they serve 




as little protection from the wind. Acros^ 
forehead are sutures that, in catarrhal 
jects, are apt to be inflamed in cold winds, ap 
such persons do well, when walking or drivin_ 
to wear a double veil over the forehead down 
to the eyebrows. Frequent washing of the face 
in cold water and gently rubbing the forehead, 
after a warm sponging, improves the facial cir- 
culation, and helps to inure against attacks of 
nasal catarrh. To keep the throat free from 
bronchitis and kindred weaknesses, a daily 
sponging in cold water is helpful. 

High collars of cloth andfnr, partic- 
ularly where, as fashion has dictated, the collar 
widens out below to cover the upper portion of 
the chest and back, are about as disease invit- 
ing inventions as ignorant makers of styles 
could foist on our countrywomen. As much as 
contagious diseases, they should be avoided. 
Below the heated outline of the collar are ex- 
posed the vital organs, to take the full brunt of 
a low temperature. The shoulder cape is bad 
enough ; the fur collar is worse. True, it ad- 
mirably shows off a tapering, hour-glass waist, 
but it shortens life or induces deadly disease. 
One young woman, when remonstrated with 
for her compressed waist and handsome fur, 
which was worn without a wrap, and the ther- 
mometer below the twenties, replied, •• I choose 
ill health and good looks (?) to a larger waist 
and a warmer covering," and there was nothing 
more to be said. Result, an invalidism which 
is constant menace to her life. There is no 
escape. In the long run we reap as we have 
sown. 

Another mistake is to take off a warm 
wrap immediately upon entering the house, 
especially after rapid walking, or to talk and 
breathe through the mouth when first emerging 
into very cold air. For the throat and lungs it 
is a great change when one passes from a room 
warmed to 70° or 75**, as many are, to an. out- 
side temperature of zero or a little above. The 
long passage through the nose to the lungs 
gives the air opportunity to grow warm, so that 
the shock is not so great as where the breath 
enters the mouth, to the danger of the delicate 
membranes of the throat. That we are usually 
all sufferers from catarrhal disorders should 
make us cautious. Despite the helpfulness of 
*• mind cure," *' faith cure," and other uplift- 
ing agencies, which are doing so much good in 
supplanting fear by hope, let us realize that our 
bodies are the organs of the soul, and as such 
require care. Religious ecstasy for a time may 
so exalt the whole person that she may rise 
above ill conditions. The soul triumphs over 
the encompassing garment, and indicates what 
shall be, in that good time coming, when spirit 
brings to external consciousness continual proof 
of its inherent power over matter. 

Still, we dwell upon a youthful planet, and 
human nature is yet ignorant of its wonderful 
heritage. Conditions are still unripe. To force 
them is rash. Every instrument through which 
mind manifests itself demands care. Else we 
suffer and pass away untimely to a sphere of 
greater wisdom. 
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Christmas without a Tree 



By Annie Willis McCullough 



IN these days of crowded flats md 
^ busy mothers, the good old-fashioned 
Christmas tree is often left out, because 
there is no room for it, or because there 
is no time to trim it. It seems a pity, 
too, for it is the very prettiest thing 
about Christmas time. 

But if we cannot have trees, we can 
have various devices to take their place, 
with little trouble and far less expense. 

A Christmas hunt can be instituted, 
and the presents put in hiding. It is 
arranged like the well-known spider- 
web party, all the family being assem- 
bled in the hall or parlor, and each be- 
ing given a cord which, if followed, will 
lead to the right parcels. These cords 
criss-cross all over the house, and there 
is much fun, as well as mystification, in 
trying to follow them. 

Another sort of hunt is just a plain 
searching all over the house for parcels 
cunningly hidden in unexpected places. 

A mammoth Christmas stocking, 
made of strong cotton goods of some 
kind, will hold all the gifts of a family 
unless they are mammoth in size. It 
can be hung from a bird cage bracket, 
or the chandelier, if not too heavy. 

A merry game may be made out of 
the presentation of gifts by treating 
them as forfeits, to be redeemed. The 
mother and father of a family ought to 
lead in this game. In a similar manner 
a game may be devised by which all 
will have to earn their gifts by first 
entertaining the company. Each one 
writes on a slip of paper something that 
he or she would like to have another 
member of the party do. These slips 



are shaken together in a bag or basket, 
and each draws one, being pledged to 
do exactly what it says, as the wages 
by which his or her collection of gifts 
can be earned. One family j^arty was 
put in high glee when the mother drew 
a slip reading, "Treat to something 
good." It is needless to add that a 
dish of goodies from the pantry very 
promptly appeared. 

A snowdrift of cotton, in which all 
the gifts are buried, is another pleasing 
device. Small gifts can be done up in 
cotton wool, to look like snowballs, and 
piled upon the ' ' drift. ' ' They are 
marked, of course, and each is tossed 
to its rightful owner. 

A Christmas hamper — the wicker 
clothes hamper, of course — trimmed 
with evergreen and lined with green 
cambric or paper, with a little figure of 
Santa Claus standing on the lid, will 
hold a great many presents. Each 
package ought to be done up in white 
paper, with a sprig of evergreen stuck 
into the green cord which holds it. 

" Grandmother's pocket" will please 
the children greatly, and is a plan worth 
being tried by the auntie or grandma 
who, knowing that the children have 
everything they can possibly want, is at 
her wits' end to present them with 
something new. 

The giver first prepares an old-fash- 
ioned pocket, such as our grandmothers 
tied about their waists with a string. It 
consists of a large double oblong, 
seamed together all around, with tapes 
fastened to the two upper corners, and 
a slit near the top midway between the 
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tapes. This is to be worn under a 
plain full skirt, with a pocket hole to 
correspond to the slit in the big pocket. 
If the wearer chooses to dress in very 
quaint old style, with kerchief and cap, 
so much the better. 

Into the pockets are put all sorts of 
little nicknacks, penny iron toys, such 
as hoes, rakes, and shovels ; penny 
wooden toys, as churns, cradles, and 
chairs ; crayons, pencils, dolls, marbles, 
whistles, and so forth. The children are 
allowed to put their hands, in turn, into 
* ' grandmother' s pocket, ' ' as many 
times around as the number of gifts 
will permit. 



It is quite likely that these few sug- 
gestions will lead to the devising of 
others by the clever planner of Christ- 
mas festivities. Even the children tire 
of any one way of receiving their pres- 
ents, unless there is the fun of a tree. 
It pays to introduce something new in 
place of the time-honored — but also 
time-worn — methods of putting the 
gifts in the chairs at breakfast or din- 
ner, or piling them on a table, to be 
handed around with appropriate re- 
marks by some master of ceremonies. 
It will give an added zest to the appe- 
tites of even the adults for their 
Christmas packages. 



A Riddle Solved 

By Ella L. Blake 

Sometimes the world seems cold and bleak, 
And chills me with its icy hand ; 

I feel like one who treads alone, 
A stranger in a foreign land. 

Sometimes the world seems warm and bright. 
And cheers me with its winsome smile ; 

In happiness the days are spent. 

And pleasant dreams the nights beguile. 

But why the change, the wondrous change. 
From Arctic cold to Tropic heat ; 

From paths that wound the feet with thorns 
To pastures green and meadows sweet ? 

I ponder well the question o' er, 
And seek in vain the cause to see. 

Until I look within my heart, 
And find the change is all in me. 

If I am bitter to the world. 

See only fault to chide and blame, 

I cannot marvel that the world 
Gives back, in turn, to me the same. 

But looking kindly on the world, 

And ever seeking good to find, 
I cannot doubt, for I have proved. 

The world will be to me as kind. 
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Yuletide 



By Florence Hull Winterburn 



•* Let's dance and sing and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.'* 

T BELIEVE it was Henry Ward 
^ Beecher who said, '' Lay up in youth 
a store of pleasant memories," a say- 
ing whose wisdom we who have a happy 
childhood to look back upon realize. 
Blessed are those for whom certain days 
stand out from the past, clustered with 
rich and bright associations, and there 
are few who cannot recall some scenes 
and periods that bring pleasant, dreamy 
smiles to lips now drawn with care, and 
a sparkle to eyes that see but little to 
brighten over in the present. 

Left to itself, youth would be a peace- 
ful time enough, but dull and unevent- 
ful. It is the touch with the vivid life 
of maturity which lends to it the deep- 
est interest. A child can suffer very 
keenly from that by no means affected 
complaint — ennui. He craves occa- 
sional excitement ; a break in the mo- 
notony ; something that shall stir his 
blood and make his heart thrill with an- 
ticipation. And out of this real need, 
this veritable human longing, holidays 
have grown. No society is too crude, 
no civilization is too advanced, for pe- 
riodical playdays, and it is well for hu- 
manity that they come. 

How poor we should be without these 
gleams of golden light on our gray 
working days ! Even the soberest among 
us must be glad, if we have human 
hearts, that the special anniversary, 
made dear to us by habit and associa- 
tion, rolls around at least once a year. 

And better still, that there are a few 
days which we keep as holidays in com- 
mon with all our great brotherhood, 



Christian and heathen, rich and poor, 
wise and ignorant, of all degrees and 
kinds. There are others we might trace 
through many countries and among 
strange peoples, but none so great or 
so well beloved as our Yuletide ; the 
sweetest, brightest period of the year. 

We are accustomed to think of this 
as a Christian festival, and in modern 
times it is so ; although in some rural 
districts certain practices survive that 
remind one of old tales of the Roman 
** Saturnalia," which antedated Chris- 
tianity. "Mummeries" are still car- 
ried on in Cornwall ; while in Bohe- 
mia and some other German provinces 
dramatic companies are formed and rev- 
elries practiced during the season of 
Advent. 

Germany \spar excellence the land of 
the Yuletide, and travelers find many 
quaint customs in vogue there. When 
the Puritans were in power in England 
they banished Christmas and sought by 
fines and imprisonments to prevent peo- 
ple from observing it. But the Protes- 
tants of Germany held fast to their sea- 
son of joy and peace. Martin Luther 
sanctioned it, saying, "The devil shall 
not have all the good times ! ' ' which is 
surely a sensible view to take. And so 
it comes about that the most warlike 
nation in the world is distinguished for 
its zeal in Christmas keeping, and that 
we owe to it most of the best sugges- 
tions about everything connected with 
amusements proper to the season. 

One of the prettiest observances that 
can be found, the world through, ob- 
tains in Scandinavia, where the " Yule 
Peace" or Yule/red is legally recog- 
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nized ; the courts being closed for twelve 
days. Quarreling during this period is 
a penal offense. Public sentiment fa- 
vors good humor and kindliness, and it 
is held to be a duty to adjust all family 
disputes. On Yule eve the shoes of 
every member of a family are set in a 
row by the hearthstone, as a sign that 
there is harmony among them. 

One cannot help wondering if a gen- 
uine impulse always underlies this en- 
forced observance, or if resentments are 
only smothered to break out again ! It 
may be that through kindly acts as- 
perities are smoothed away, and persons 
between whom nature has set an insur- 
mountable barrier may at least look over 
it and exchange good wishes. To re- 
gard Yuletide as a sort of armistice in 
the general fight of life is to invest the 
season with a sacredness that makes its 
message real. Christmas either means 
nothing or it means peace. 

What a delightful thing it would be 
if we could carry the idea out ; if there 
really could be every year, twelve days 
of universal good will and concord 
throughout the whole world ! Suppose 
that 'during Yuletide nations arbitrated 
all their differences, and individuals 
cultivated friendliness ; that no one 
cheated his brother, no man abused his 
wife, and no woman imposed upon her 
children or servants ; that instead of 
curses from rough tongues, there re- 
sounded in the dark abodes of poverty 
and vice the blessed salutation, ** God 
be with you, neighbor ! " and the lesson 
churches try to impress was absolutely 
practiced by high and low, from pole to 
pole? 

An impracticable dream, like the 
millennium, and Eutopias of all kinds. 
Human nature is not to be reformed af- 
ter this wholesale fashion. Little by 
little good extends, and it must be car- 
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ried bv innocent hands and enthusiasttb. 
hearts that have not been wearied by 
vain experiments, and rendered skep- 
tical through acquaintance with irreme- 
diable wrongs. 

It is the children who keep up the 
sweet sentiment of Christmas. Elspe- 
cially in America, where we incline to 
be a serious people, we owe it to the 
children that our most sacred f^te day 
is still kept. And kept as a holiday 
and time of joy and old-fashioned, im- 
aginative play, as well as a beloved an- 
niversary. The tiniest tot in the nur- 
sery quickly seizes upon the idea of 
" Kriss Kringle" when first the pre- 
cious legend is breathed in his ears, and 
thereafter he holds us to our romance. 
And when religious instruction is added, 
the beautiful tale of the Christ Child 
takes on for him a holy meaning, awak- 
ening feelings of obligation toward 
others ; higher aspirations for himself. 

A somewhat rude but wholesome view 
of reciprocity is that taken by the young 
folks of Belgium, who attempt to re- 
ward the horses of Santa Claus for their 
exertions by filling their own stock- 
ings with oats on Christmas eve, for the 
Saint to distribute to his faithful beasts. 
And it is said that the oats never fail to 
disappear, being replaced by presents 
for the good children, who find them 
duly in the expected place upon Christ- 
mas morning. 

If we desire for our own children 
more refined expressions of gratitude 
toward their benefactors, it is for us to 
lead their thoughts upward. Gift mak- 
ing among ourselves sometimes becomes 
too mechanical and calculating, and it 
narrows down to a small circle the kind- 
ness and generosity which should spread 
abroad among those who need our kind- 
ness most. It is not till we are brought 
face to face with the very destitute that 
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we realize what Christmas is to the poor 
children of large cities. Out of the 
mass of their painful experience of life 
and their ugly, vicious ideas of human 
nature, they pluck this one blossom of 
aspiration for something fair and good, 
and in their poor, rude way they try to 
celebrate the great Christmas festival 
whose full meaning they neither know 
nor care for ; yet some of its burden of 
love and peace steals into their hearts. 
A withered bit of cedar picked from 
a groceryman's trash pile, a colored 
candle or so bought with bread money, 
a gilt fish, a handful of tinsel — these are 
the treasures hoarded in the grimy hands 
of the little frozen creatures, creeping 
back to their unwholesome homes, 
with a gleam of pleasure upon faces 
too pinched to smile, too starved to ex- 
press any sensations but those of ani- 
mal wants. And yet deeds of kindness 
are done in their cellars that must make 
angels weep for joy and pity. Not 
many of us are worthy to stand beside 
the newsboy who goes hungry to buy 
his baby sister toys, or Jacob Riis's girl 
of the mission school feast, who saved 
the first piece of mince pie she had ever 
seen in her life * * to take home to 
mother. * ' 



Aye, there is distress at our door for 
us to relieve, and enough duties and 
obligations to cause generous hearts 
pangs of despair for limited powers. 
But we are only required in this world 
to do what we can. Beneficence is more 
an inward grace than an outward act. 
The soul that refuses the lesson of our 
sweet Yuletide is that which hardens 
and stiffens itself against the joy of 
Christmas day. Sourness and sadness 
are crimes against humanity, when it is 
the duty of humanity to rejoice. It is 
the season of gladness, so let us put 
aside our private sorrows, and swell the 
universal anthem of joy. 

For our precious little ones' sake let 
us make the time one they will remem- 
ber happily all their lives ; not fearing 
to be extravagant or over-enthusiastic 
when we give ourselves up to the pleas- 
ures of the season. Heaven is not lost 
through innocent mirth, but rather 
brought nearer to us. And through 
abandonment to pure, unselfish joy, we 
may realize that most significant saying, 
which is further from our practice than 
almost any other in the whole realm of 
ethics or religious lore : ' ' Unless ye 
become as little children ye cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven. ' ' 



The Christmas Song 

By William Brunton 

O happy hearts of love and light, 

Sweet Christmas time has come again. 
Awake and watch the stars of night, 

And hear Hope's anthem on life's plain 
Perhaps the golden song of old 

Will sweep the harp strings of the sky, 
And some new dream of love be told 

To show the angels yet are nigh ! 
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December 

By Lalia Mitchell 

All night the frosts have toiled and now 

Upon the clouded windowpane, 
In miniature, are tree and bough, 

And waving fields of icy grain. 
The stately palm, the lichens lost 

Behind the granite's rugged face, 
All thine, O wonder-working Frost, 

December's matchless garden place. 



Home Science — V 



DRESS 
By Mrs. Burton Smith 



'X'O deal with the dress problem in an 
* entirely un trammeled way — to 
really face the issue fairly — requires 
much independence of thought and ac- 
tion. We have so long been led blindfold 
into an entirely unreasonable robing of 
our bodies that any real originality, any 
determined intelligence in the matter, 
smacks of eccentricity. It is possible, 
however, to avoid the opprobrium of 
being "peculiar," and at the same 
time to attain a comfortable and grace- 
ful result in clothing, if we will only 
forget the fashion books long enough to 
realize the beauty of the human body 
when its construction and functions are 
not interfered with. With such a real- 
ization would come a wholesome rever- 
ence for this • * Temple of the Holy 
Spirit," whose exquisite natural per- 
fection has been so marred ; and we 
would doubtless feel urged to correct 
abuses of the body and undo some of 
the damage wrought by ignorance and 
fashion. 

There are means at hand, wiselv 



planned systems of body exercise, 
which the home-maker may profitably 
study. We know the need of pure air 
and sunshine and wholesome food ; but 
the necessity for regular, systematic ex- 
ercise is too often overlooked. The 
Greek is still the ideal of physical 
beauty ; but we are apt to forget that 
his well-knit muscles and glowing skin 
and clear eye, his strength and grace, 
betokened, above all else, unhampered 
activity, perfect body freedom. It is 
true we are learning from the outdoor 
sports of our own time some of the joy 
he felt in uncramped lungs and perfect 
circulation, and we may hope great 
things of the men and women of to-day 
and of the future from these delightfully 
normalizing occupations. 

But undirected exercise, however en- 
joyable, is not always sufficient. Some 
systematic plan of body building is 
needed to offset the strain of modern 
life. Of all the systems offered to a 
credulous public none is so scientific 
nor stands so distinctly for general 
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health culture as the Swedish. This 
system, originated by Dr. Ling of 
Sweden, some ninety years ago, has 
been elaborated by Miss E. Marguerite 
Lindley in her admirable book, ' ' Health 
in the Home." In this treatise. Miss 
Lindley has adapted the system to 
varying individual needs, and has ar- 
ranged a series of prescriptions of exer- 
cise for home practice which are 
invaluable. These prescriptions not only 
meet the needs of special weakness, but 
maintain general health by invigorating 
the muscles and stimulating the func- 
tions so that the body will resist disease. 
No home library is complete without 
this book. A faithful following of its 
teaching will lead to physical poise, 
strength, beauty — in a word, to almost 
perfect physical development. 

Of the growth of this Swedish system 
under Dr. Ling, Miss Lindley writes : 
** He studied the Greek gymnastics, 
together with those of modern nations, 
and tested the hygienic meaning of each 
tnovement. Those that tended to pro- 
duce or encourage bad posture or other 
unfavorable influence upon health, he 
discarded, also those of no distinct hygi- 
enic value, leaving but sixty elementary 
movements. He also tested each move- 
ment with reference to its influence on 
the heart action and lung power, and 
the strength of these two organs formed 
the basis for the arrangement of his sys- 
tem." We must see the admirable 
good sense in this method, and there is 
a distinct note of warning here against 
indiscriminate exercise in classes, where 
weak hearts or lungs or backs are put 
through the same routine as those of 
vigorous build. Indeed, the strongest 
point in Swedish work, whether in gym- 
nastics or massage, is the close atten- 
tion given to the special need or weak- 
ness of the individual. The result of 



this care is a gradual upbuilding of the 
whole body, each organ and part re- 
ceiving its due attention, and all grace, 
poise, beauty, having a permanent basis 
in good health. 

When we give our bodies such rev- 
erent and scientific attention, we shall 
esteem the beauty of perfect health above 
all other beauty. We shall come to know 
that when we move with elastic step and 
head held high and body free, ** Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. ' ' This thought should 
spur us to clothe our bodies more rea- 
sonably, and therefore comfortably and 
beautifully, to bring the demands of 
fashion into some sort of harmony with 
nature. That same law of true beauty 
which we learned in considering house 
decoration may apply here. Our cloth- 
ing, to be beautiful, must be in har- 
mony with nature and with use. To be 
this, it may be fashionable, but it must be 
healthful, appropriate, excellent, grace- 
ful. It must belong to the body it cov- 
ers and to the occasion when it is worn, 
not hampering growth and movement, 
but adding comfort and grace. The 
sense of being altogether * * chic * * is 
most comforting to our feminine taste, 
but are we not too willing to wear 
clothes which are anything but com- 
forting to our bodies? Athletics for 
women are emancipating us at certain 
seasons, but we may hasten the day of 
full freedom by a determination to dress 
first for health and comfort, and to let 
beauty follow naturally, as it surely will. 

Before discussing any details of dress, 
there are two general propositions which 
may be set down as irrefutable. Ever>' 
garment worn should be so made and 
put on that the weight will be, as nearly 
as possible, eciually distributed over the 
body ; no garment should bind the body 
at any point or restrict its movement. 
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Beginning with the covering next the 
body, let us see that it is made of some 
soft, porous, absorbent material, so that 
the skin will not be irritated nor chilled, 
nor its activity interfered with. It will 
be well to recall a little physiology just 
here. The perspiratory pores number 
twenty- five hundred to the square inch, 
2,300,000 in all, and for an adult exude 
about two pints in twenty-four hours. 
The throwing off of these impurities is 
essential to health, and woolen garments, 
or those of silk and woolen mixed, for 
either winter or summer wear, best pro- 
mote this activity, and will prevent any 
chilliness. A very thin wool gauze may 
be bought for summer wear, and heav^- 
ier weights for winter, according to the 
clirnate. 

When the cost of wool is beyond the 
purse, soft, loose- woven cotton gauze 
may be substituted in warm climates. 
In any case, it must be urged that one 
of these materials be used, especially for 
children, in place of the linen and fine 
cotton fabrics so universal. The gar- 
ments may be cut with low neck and 
short sleeves, if the summer heat de- 
mands this. It seems needless to say 
that the union suit is the hygienic shape 
for this first covering, and in cold 
weather it should extend to ankles and 
wrists. This garment distributes weight 
evenly, and prevents any bungling full- 
ness at the waist line. Stockings, drawn 
over, may be fastened to the suit with 
a safety pin. Round garters interfere 
with good circulation, and should not 
be worn. If hose supporters are worn, 
they should not be fastened to a waist 
band, and must be carefully adjusted so 
as not to draw down the shoulders nor 
press on the abdominal wall. The knit 
wool abdominal band is a valuable item 
for very young children, and its con- 
stant use by women would do away with 



many of the ills to which feminine flesh %, 
is heir. 

When these essentials are wisely se- 
lected, we have made a good beginning 
towards hygienic clothing, but we need 
to keep our standard of common sense 
clearly in view when we begin to wrestle 
with the complications of skirts. The 
special need here, is to avoid bands 
about the waist and weight on the hips. 

As to the various other under-gar- 
ments so dear to feminine daintiness, we 
must declare most of them expensive, and 
many of them useless. By utilizing the 
union suit idea, we may combine some 
of this daintiness, and avoid uneven 
warmth and unnecessary weight and ex- 
pense. In this way we shall do away 
with the unhealthful custom of wrapping 
the trunk in fold on fold of clothing, 
and leaving the limbs and extremities 
half covered. The dark woolen tights, 
now so much used, are most reasonable 
garments, and should be substituted for 
underskirts, which weigh on the hips 
and back. They should be drawn on 
when going from a warm house into 
the cold, outer air, just as the outdoor 
wrap is put over the upper part of the 
body. 

A preachment against corsets is al- 
ways in order, and we will add a clause 
here against stiff collars. Perhaps the 
best way to realize the absurdity of 
these bands is to think for a moment of 
the body's construction. The head, 
trunk, and legs are firm with bone. 
The throat and waist are soft and plia- 
ble. Yet we leave these firm parts 
fairly free and bind our soft throats and 
waists in stiff collars and stiffer corsets, 
to the utter destruction of freedom and 
grace. Our throats and waists were 
made as they are for some purpose. 
They join together the bony parts of 
the body, and when comfortably free, 
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give grace and charm to our motion. 
An entirely reasonable solution of these 
difficulties would put us at once into 
something like Greek garb — the throat 
free, and the waist band just below the 
bust on the firm ribs. 

But we must not be flagrantly indi- 
vidual in our frocks. The woman who 
is determined to clothe her body intel- 
ligently should not lose any influence by 
dressing too much unlike the rest of 
the world. The strong personal ele- 
ment in anything has a peculiar charm, 
but must always be tempered by good 
taste and the sense of community with 
our fellows. It will be- best to com- 
promise a little with fashion. We may 
without hesitation substitute soft stocks 
or ribbons and laces for the formidable 
collar, and we must supply a naturally 
firm muscular surface for the fashion- 
able waist line. The muscles* of the 
back, which are meant to hold us erect, 
are not made of weaker stuff than the 
muscles of any other part of the body. 
We have made them so by disuse. 

Imagine the effect of tying up the 
arm in splints, however loose, and leav- 
ing it thus all day for weeks ! The 
muscular tissue would shrink percepti- 
bly ; and, though supported by bone, 
as the waist is not, the arm would 
become weak and small. Now this is 
what we do to our waists when we tie 
them up in corsets, however loose. The 
supporting muscles of the back and 
of the abdominal wall become weak 
from disuse and the waist grows gradu- 
ally smaller. If the corset is drawn 
tight there is the additional insanity of 
contorted ribs and contracted lungs and 
accumulated fat, and even divided liver 
and dislocated and distended stomach ! 
These are not extravagant statements. 
They are made on the authority of 
physicians of recognized ability and it 



needs little imagination to picture the 
ills that must ensue from such abnor- 
mal conditions. The * * corset waist ' * is 
rather a clumsy compromise, and when 
the delight of absolute freedom is once 
discovered we will not willingly allow 
even this soft band. To get a firm, 
graceful waist we must use the muscles 
there, and to use them we must first free 
them. If we do away with artificial 
support, and take care that the chest is 
always held high and the waist muscles 
not doubled up in that ungainly collapse. 
Nature will soon resume her duty. The 
muscles will grow strong and firm, and 
the human form divine will take on a 
natural grace unknown to the days of 
steel-ribbed stiffness. 

Now let us pass to another step in 
the emancipation of our bodies, and 
determine to walk in skirts that escape 
the ground and in shoes that really fit 
our feet. Fashion is fast coming the 
way of common sense ; she has already 
come far enough to allow intelligent 
women to walk unnoticed in comfort 
and freedom. But comfortable shoes 
are far too rare, long skirts on the 
street are sadly in evidence still, and 
the crusade must continue. A study 
of Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden's litrie 
book, " Dust and Its Dangers," would 
serve to arouse a wholesome fear of 
dragging skirts, if the love of personal 
daintiness has not already done so. In 
his preface. Dr. Prudden says that his 
purpose is to inform people in simple 
language * ' what the real danger is of 
acquiring serious disease — especially 
consumption — by means of dust-laden 
air, and how this danger may be 
avoided." He sounds the note of 
warning when he writes, * ' All sorts of 
bacteria-laden material, when dry and 
ground up as it so readily is by the 
varied movements of men and animals, 
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outdoors and indoors, may become a 
part of the floating dust." A street 
skirt that escapes the ground is daintier 
and more graceful even in fair weather ; 
and for rainy days it cannot come below 
the ankles with cleanliness or comfort. 
Broad-soled, high shoes with rubber 
bottoms, bloomers or tights instead of 
voluminous petticoats under the outer 
skirt, a simple, soft hat that rain can- 
not spoil, — and we have a garb in 
which the daintiest and most fashion- 
able woman may go tripping along 
through wet and slush in serene secur- 
ity. Even in the house, where the care 
and cleanliness depend upon the woman 
herself, long skirts are not best. The 
graceful sweep of a train is only ap- 
propriate on special occasions, or for 
general evening wear, when we need to 
dress rather more charmingly than prac- 
tically. 

Good sense must rally her forces when 
we approach the milliner in this day of 
fantastic headgear. One is tempted to 
cry out for some simple law of beauty 
applied to hat architecture ! Let us 
array our heads in simplicity and our- 
selves against hats that are a burden to 
body and soul. There is no part of 
woman's wardrobe in which she seems 
to surrender her individuality as pathet- 
ically as in her hats, and no part in 
which she might assert it more pleas- 
ingly. But a little determination may 
bring forth something really individual 
and pretty from the enterprising hat- 
builder, if good taste and deft fingers 
cannot do the work at home. 

There is a fair field for reform in these 
matters among young girls. Their na- 
tures are plastic material, and will yield 
readily to wise molding. Nothing will 
teach them so forcibly as a good exam- 
ple ; and if their young bodies are 
trained to the comfort of perfect free- 
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dom, and their minds to a recognition of 
its beauty, they will not readily enslave 
themselves when they are older. Daily 
lessons in the laws of beauty and of health 
and in the love of genuineness must 
be a large part of this training. A girl 
who despises artificiality and who knows 
the charm of perfect naturalness, will 
never be tempted to bind her body, her 
feet, or hands, or waist. After all is 
said, however, the best basis for her 
moral development is good health. If 
she is strong and active she is apt to be 
healthy-minded and to love freedom and 
shun make-believes with equal vigor. 

Miss Lindley recommends a most ap- 
propriate dress for growing girls. After 
emphasizing the girl's great need of 
fresh air and exercise, she writes : * ' She 
must not climb — her petticoats will 
show. She must not race nor jump 
about, because it is hoydenish. There 
is no way to meet this emergency but 
to dress the girl appropriately and let 
her romp and play. For underwear, 
she needs tights the color of her stock- 
ings, and skirts, if any are necessary, 
the color of her dress. Then running 
and climbing will bring no conscious- 
ness of hidden underwear revealed to 
the public. ' ' Our boys are usually clad 
in comfort. Custom has not weighed 
them down and tied them in as it has 
their sisters, and after we bring them 
safely and sensibly through the knee- 
pants period, we may let fashion lead us. 

As to the cost of clothes, the needs 
of each family differ so greatly that the 
mother must mainly work out this 
problem for herself. It is well to re- 
member, however, that frills and furbe- 
lows are for the wealthy. They are 
never artistic nor attractive unless the 
materials are too fine for the ordinary 
purse. The money they cost would be 
more wisely spent by most of us in ex- 
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cellent plain materials, which may be 
successfully cleaned and dyed. 

We must cultivate the color sense and 
study individual style, grace of outline, 



and appropriateness ; and then, if the 
bodies we cover are healthy and well 
grown, we may be sure of resultant 
beauty. 



Helps to Good Housekeeping 

By a. Ashmun Kelly 



LJ ANG up a pincushion in the kitchen. 
^ ^ One keep-clean is worth a dozen 
make-cleans. 

Apply a drop of oil to the door 
hinges to keep them from creaking. 

A cork soaked in oil makes a good 
substitute for a glass stopper. 

Flowerpot stains may be removed 
from window sills with fine wood ashes. 

Try a little baking soda and hot 
water when cleaning kitchen utensils. 

Rub ivory knife handles that have 
become yellow with age or use with No. 
CO sandpaper or fine emery. 

Green blinds that have become faded 
may be renewed by rubbing them with 
a rag saturated with linseed oil. 

The most effectual remedy for slimy 
and greasy drain pipes is copperas dis- 
solved and left to work gradually 
through the pipes. 

Refrigerators should be thoroughly 
cleaned once a week, everything re- 
moved, shelves and racks washed in 
warm soda water, wiped dry, and then 
sunned, if possible 

Kitchen tables may be made * ' white 
as snow ' ' if washed with soap and 
wood ashes. Floors look best scrubbed 
with cold water, soap, and wood ashes. 

The mica windows of coal stoves can 
easily be cleaned with a soft cloth dipped 
in vinegar and water. This should be 
done when putting the stove up. 

Knives should never be dipped in 
hot water, as it loosens the handles. 
The blades may be placed upright in 



the water in a mug, by which plan the 
handles will be kept dry. 

To sweeten a musty cask throw in 
burning coals, and then cold water. 
The brewers wash their casks with lime 
and water, mixed nearly to the consist- 
ency of paint ; this remains until nearly 
dry, when it is washed well with water. 

Preserve the wings of turkeys, geese, 
and chickens. They answer for dust- 
ing the stove or range, or to clean the 
furniture, and are the best things pos- 
sible for washing and cleaning windows, 
leaving no lint, as cloth does. 

Steel knives that are not in general 
use may be kept from rusting if they 
are dipped in a strong solution of soda 
(one part water to four parts soda). 
Then wipe dry, roll in flannel, and keep 
in a dry place. 

Add to the covered brick used as a 
door stop a strip of the covering sewed 
strongly to the sides and raised just 
enough to admit the foot, then lift it by 
the toes and save stooping. 

To clean a porcelain kettle, fill it half 
full with hot water and put in a table- 
spoonful of powdered borax ; let it boil. 
If this does not remove all the stains, 
scour with a cloth rubbed with soap 
and borax. 

To purify the air of the cellar and de- 
stroy parasitical growth, place some roll 
brimstone in a pan, set fire to it, close 
the doors and windows as tightly as 
possible for two or three hours ; repeat 
every three months. 
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By F. W. 

With modest eyes, low- voiced, calm-lipped, 
A peasant maid from overseas, 

About the room she softly tripped, 

And Soothed her mistress' slothful ease. 

Her heedful hand the harsh behest 

Obeyed, by answering heats unswerved ; 

Alone her mantling cheek confessed 
A silent shame for her she served. 

And you might (if you thought of this) 
See, with the clearer eye observing, 

The peasant stretched in silken bliss. 
The gentle lady mutely serving. 



Clementina — A Sketch 



By Clarke Helme Loomis 



'T'HE city editor of the Bincksville 
* Daily Banner sat in his dreary, 
lonesome little den and his pencil flew 
back and forth across the pad of white 
paper with a ceaseless, monotonous 
scratch, scratch, that would have proved 
exceedingly irritating to one unaccus- 
tomed to the sound. The city editor, 
did we say? Forsooth — local editor, 
paragrapher, reporter, and general util- 
ity drudge was the lean young man 
who bent over his work with a pertinac- 
ity born of the necessity of furnishing 
the typos in the back room with suffi- 
cient copy in a stated time to fill the 
news columns of the Banner. And it 
was no easy task, either, for Bincksville 
was a very small city, and the round of 



daily occurrences consequendy lesser in 
importance and variety than in the larger 
places ; beside, it was the day before 
Christmas, and the evening's issue of 
the Banner was to be a ** special** — a 
Christmas number — full of good cheer 
and hearty holiday greetings. 

Suddenly the general factotum of the 
Bincksville Banner paused and sighed, 
then laid his pencil down and sighed 
again as he wearily rested his head upon 
one hand -in a momentary period of 
abstraction and meditation. Although 
the morrow was Christmas day there 
presented themselves to the mind of 
this young man very few reasons why 
he should enter into the spirit of the oc- 
casion. In fact, quite the reverse ; 
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there were the typos in the back room, 
clamorous foi; the wages due, there 
were the huge paper and ink bills com- 
ing due the first of the month and no 
bank account with which to meet either, 
there was the long list of ' * delinquents ' ' 
from whom he had vainly endeavored 
to squeeze enough to enable him to 
meet obligations, 
and last of all — 
but not least — 
was the sick 
mother at home ; 
for the young 
man had a moth- 
er. 

A light rap on 
the sanctum door 
startled the think- 
er from his rev- 
erie, and ere he could collect his scat- 
tered thoughts sufficiently to respond, 
the rap was repeated in a hesitating, un- 
certain way. In obedience to the com- 
mand * ' Come in ! " a small feminine 
form appeared within the musty little 
den, and a pair of large blue eyes rested 
confidingly upon the speaker ; there 
was a troubled, perplexed look in the 
eyes, and the owner of them was a slen- 
der young thing, not above seventeen. 
The slight form was wrapped in furs, 
and from beneath a trim and jaunty cap 



peeped a profusion of flaxen ringlets 
which fell about the dainty throat. 

The city editor of the Banner hastily 
offered his unexpected caller the one 
unoccupied chair in the sanctum, and a 
sweet voice proceeding from the owner 
of the perplexed blue eyes, said : — 

**I am in such a lot of trouble, sir; 
you see I dressed sixteen dolls to give 
to poor children for Christmas presents, 
and although I've asked every one, I 
can find but fifteen poor children to 
give them to. I thought maybe you 
could tell me some other poor child 
who would like a nice dollie for a pres- 
ent, — you editors [with naivete'] know 
about everything. ' ' 

But with genuine regret the editor of 
the Banner admitted that he did not 
know of any such poor child, and the 
young girl softly closed the door, leav- 
ing behind her a sweet incense and a 
vision of something in character akin to 
that of Him who said : ** Let little chil- 
dren come unto me." 

As the young man turned to his 
drudgery again, he espied a dainty, per- 
fumed bit of lace reposing upon the un- 
scrubbed and unswept floor, ft bore 
the single word * * Clementina. ' ' 

And through the dreary little den 
there again resounded the monotonous 
scratch, scratch, of the pencil. 
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Christmas Cakes and Candies 

By a. R. Annable 
Christmas Pound Cake 

One pound each citron, currants, butter, and 
sugar, two pounds of seeded raisins, one and 
one-half pounds flour, twelve eggs, and two- 
thirds of a cup of nice jelly, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one cup of molasses, a pinch of black 
pepper, and a small pinch of cayenne. Divide 
the flour into two equal parts. Mix the fruit 
with one-half; into the other put one teaspoon- 
ful cinnamon, one nutmeg, grated, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of cloves, and two-thirds teaspoon- 
ful of allspice. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the eggs, well beaten, dissolve the soda in 
warm water and stir into the molasses. Mix 
all together and turn into a pan lined with but 
tered paper, or it may be divided, as it will 
make two large loaves. Bake in a moderate 
oven for two hours. 

Christmas Coffee Cake 

One quart of milk, eight ounces each of 
sugar and butter, two ounces of yeast, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract, six eggs. Add the 
flour to the milk and yeast, making a soft 
sponge; let it rise, then add the other ingredi- 
ents, and add more flour to make a stiff dough. 
Let it rise again, roll out, put on a pan and let 
it rise. Brush the top with egg, sprinkle over 
with sugar and chopped almonds, and bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Christmas White Cakes 

Three whole eggs and four yolks, with one 
pound of sugar. Stir for thirty minutes. Add 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Lay on a 
baking tin with a spoon. Flavor with vanilla 
or lemon. 

Christmas H^ Cake 

One large cup of butter, two and a half cups 
of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, three pints of 
flour sifted with three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, whites of sixteen eggs, one and one- 
fourth pounds of figs well floured and cut in 
strips. Mix well and bake iit a brisk oven. 

Ciwistmas Fruit Cake 

One and a half pounds of raisins, one and 
one-fourth i>ounds of currants, three-fourths 
pound of citron, one pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one and a fourth pounds of 
flour, ten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of lemon, 
two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. Flour the 
fruit, mix the other ingredients, adding the 
fruit last. Stir well, and bake slowly. 

Christmas Orange Cake 

Two-thirds cup of butter, two small cups of 



sugar, one cup of sweet milk, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking i>owder, the yolks of five eggs, 
three small cups of flour sifted with the baking 
powder. Stir all together five minutes, add 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water and stir again, 
bake in jelly cake tins. 
Filling 

Whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
juice and grated peel of one orange, sugar to 
sweeten. Put this between the layers, with 
white frosting for the top. 

Candies made at home are pure and 
harmless for the little ones, who enjoy 
their making as well as eating. In 
candy making much depends on the 
boiling. Sugar boiled until it cracks 
will remain clear if not stirred, and 
great pains should be taken to avoid 
stirring when adding nuts or fruit. 
Never scrape the dish when pouring 
out the candy into plates, and use a 
thick iron or porcelain-lined saucepan, 
when boiling sugar. The tested recipes 
given will prove satisfactory in every 
way, if directions are followed with care. 
I^emon Taffy 

Put one pound of the best granulated sugar 
in a saucepan with half a pint of water, stir 
well before it boils, so the sugar will not settle 
to the bottom; after it is all dissolved do not 
stir again. When fine bubbles appear, drop a 
little from the end of a fork into cold water, 
and try it by tasting; if it snaps between the 
teeth, quite brittle, it is ready for candy. Add 
a large teaspoonful of lemon juice and a few 
drops of extract of lemon. Let it boil together 
until it begins to take a yellow shade. Have a 
tin pan nicely oiled with sweet oil. Into this 
pour the candy, and as it begins to cool mark 
it into blocks with a warm knife that has been 
oiled. 
Fruit Candies 

Boil one pound of sugar as for lemon taffy, 
add two tablespoonfuls of fruit juice, such as 
strawberry, cherry, currant, or grape juice, then 
boil until it hardens, and drop in buttons on a 
greased tin. When cold put in airtight boxes 
if to be kept. 
Cocoanot Cream ^ 

Grate half a pound of white meat of cocoa- 
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nut, slowly boil half a pound of granulated 
sugar with the milk of the cocoanut and two 
tablespoonfuls of water, until a little dropped 
into cold water makes a soft ball. Add the 
cocoanut, stirring until the candy begins to look 
white. If stirred until it crumbles, add a little 
water and boil again. Tuni into a greased pan 
and cut into diamond shapes. 

Molassea Taffy 

Put a quart of molasses in an iron saucepan 
over a slow fire and boil for half an hour, stir- 
ring to prevent boiling over. Set from the fire 
an instant, if it boils too high. When it begins 
to thicken, add half a teaspoonful of dry and 
sifted baking soda. When brittle, pour it out 
an inch thick on a greased pan. 

Corn Balls 

Dissolve an ounce of gum arable in half a 
pint of water, add a pound of confectioners' 
sugar and boil, stirring all the time. Cool a 
little in a saucer, and if stiff flavor with rose, 
orange, or lemon, and pour it over nicely popped 
com. Form this into balls and set them to 
harden. 

Maple Sugar Candies 

Use maple sirup and put it to boil as you 
would molasses. When it begins to thicken, 
add a small half-cup of vinegar to each quart of 
sirup. When it is brittle pour it out. Broken 
nuts or grated cocoanut may be added. 



Seasonable Menus— XII 

Including a Christmas Dinner 

By Margaret Burroughs 

'T'HE decoration of the Christmas table 
* is ofttimes quite a problem. Flowers 
are never more costly than during the 
holiday season, and at Christmas time, 
when the spirit of giving is upon us, we 
hesitate to squander our substance upon 
these perishable luxuries, when the 
amount expended upon them might 
carry Christmas cheer of a more sub- 
stantial sort into a number of homes. 
But it is possible to arrange a very 
charming table without them. It will 
be well to be on the lookout for Christ- 
mas greens fully ten days or two weeks 
in advance. One can often find a bet- 
ter quality of holly by getting it early, 
and if put away in a cool, damp place 
it will keep perfectly. Choose sprays 
having an abundance of large red ber- 



ries. A very effective decoration con- 
sists of bands of the holly well sprinkled 
with frost powder. Starting at the four 
corners of the table these meet at the 
center where a pyramid is formed of 
holly, snowballs, and bright red candy 
shavings. At either side of the center 
place candelabra with red candles. If 
liked, large bows of holly red satin rib- 
bon may finish the bands at the comers 
of the table, though these are not essen- 
tial. A decoration of this sort will ap- 
peal to the young people of the house- 
hold as especially Christmassy, and will 
be correspondingly popular. 

A CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Oyster cocktails 
Cream of mushroom soup 
Roast ducks 
Currant jelly. Olives 
Potato vermicelli. Lima beans 
Macaroni with cheese 
Orange sherbet 
Kris Kringle salad 
Crackers. Cream cheese 
Plum pudding 
Almond custards. Christmas cakes 
Bonbons. Nuts and raisins 
Coffee 
It is not necessary to use oysters of large size 
for the cocktails. Be sure they are very fresh, 
and shortly before they are to be served look 
them over carefully, removing all bits of shell, 
and sprinkle lightly with salt. Place on ice till 
ready to serve. Prepare a sauce in the follow- 
ing proportions : — 

Sauce for Cocktails 

To a gill of good tomato catsup add the juice 
of a lemon, two tablespoonfuls of grated horse- 
radish thinned with vinegar, a few drops of 
tobasco sauce, and, just before serving, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered ice. The oysters 
should be served in small dishes, preferably in 
champagne glasses, and the sauce poured over 
them just before seqding to the table. Pass with 
them either salted wafers or tiny graham bread 
sandwiches. This makes a very pretty course 
for a company dinner. The plate underneath 
the wine glass should be a small one, the bread 
and butter size being sufficiently large. 

Cream of Mushroom Soup 

To three pints of well seasoned chicken stock 
add the liquor from a can of mushrooms and a 
pint of sweet cream. Cut the mushrooms in 
small bits. Melt a generous tablespoonful of 
butter and stir into it two dessertspoonfuls of 
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flour. Pour a pint of the hot soup upon this 
mixture and cook till smooth; then add to the 
boiling soup. If not perfectly smooth and free 
from lumps, strain; then add the mushrooms 
and simmer gently a few moments. Serve with 
heated wafers. In case plain salted chicken 
stock is used for this soup, cook with it half a 
cup of diced celery and a tablespoonful of 
minced onion to flavor it, before adding the 
cream and mushroom liquor. Half a cup of 
whipped cream stirred in just before removing 
from the fire will improve the soup for some 
tastes. 
'Roast Ducks 

There is a great choice in the variety of 
ducks. The canvasback is considered finest; 
next to this the mallard or teal. The mallard 
is the largest of the three and very good eating. 
Cleanse carefully, removing the oil bag, and 
rinsing in several waters. Fill with a highly 
seasoned stufl^ng, to which a very little onion 
has been added. Sew up the vents securely, 
season on the outside with salt and pepper and 
lay breast uppermost. Put a slice of salt pork 
on each and roast in a very hot oven. Tastes 
vary widely as to the length of time a duck re- 
quires. Many epicures wish to have the blood 
follow the knife as the birds are carved. In 
this case, half an hour in a very hot oven is 
suflicient. Others give them from an hour to an 
hour and a half. In any case let the oven be 
Ao/f and baste frequently. Cook the giblets in 
advance till thoroughly tender, mince fine and 
add to the gravy, if gravy is to be served, or, in 
case the gravy is dispensed with, they will prove 
an addition to the stufling. 

Potato Vermicelli 

Prepare mashed potatoes in the usual way, 
beating them till very light and smooth. About 
fifteen minutes before sending to the table, put 
them through a potato ricer, heaping them pret- 
tily in the dish in which they are to be served. 
Set on the upper grating of the oven to brown 
delicately. 

Macaroni with Cheese 

Break half a pound of macaroni in inch 
lengths, and after washing carefully cook in 
boiling salted water till tender. From twenty 
minutes to half an hour will suflice. Have 
ready a pint of rich thin white sauce, and a gen- 
erous cup of rich grated cheese. In a but- 
tered baking dish place a layer of the macaroni, 
moisten with the sauce and sprinkle with cheese. 
Proceed in this manner till all the macaroni is 
used. Over the top scatter a layer of rolled 
crackers and pour two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter over all. Bake till finely browned. More 
cheese may be used if desired, but it will be at 
the peril of good digestion. 

Orange Sherbet 

Boil together for five minutes one pint of 
water and one pint of granulated sugar. When 
cold add the juice of six large oranges and two 
lemons, and strain into the freezer. Freeze in 
the usual manner, and when half frozen beat in 
the whipped whites of two eggs. Do not freeze 
as hard as for ice cream. Serve in sherbet or 




champagne glasses either with the meat cd 

or as a separate course between the meat an^ 

salad. 

Kris Kringle Salad 

Mix together equal parts of diced celery and 
chicken ; add one-fourth the amount of broken 
walnut meats and a few green grapes from 
which the seeds have been removed. Marinate 
with a French dressing, very delicately flavored 
with onion. Have ready some sour oranges 
peeled and torn into sections. Remove care- 
fully all seeds. Lay two endive leaves or curly 
lettuce leaves on each plate and two sections of 
orange. Put a large tablespoonful of the salad 
on each plate and cover with mayonnaise. 
Plum Pudding 

The following simple plum pudding is not so 
rich as that which graces the Christmas board of 
our English cousins, but may be recommended as 
lighter and more digestible, and with the accom- 
panying burnt brandy and rich sauce will certainly 
prove very palatable. Mix together one cup of 
finely chopped suet and one cup of dark molasses. 
In the cup in which the molasses was measured 
dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in a very little 
warm water. With the suet and molasses mix 
one cup of sweet milk and three cups of sifted 
flour. Now add a teaspoonful each of salt, cin- 
namon, and cloves, and half a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Mix well, add the dissolved 
soda, and last of all two cups of seeded raisins 
torn in two, and two tablespoonfuls of shredded 
citron. Before adding the fruit mix with it two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. This will prevent it 
from sinking to the bottom. Put the pudding 
in a greased mold or pudding dish, cover closely 
and steam three hours. When ready to serve 
loosen carefully from the mold, turn upon the 
platter, stick a ^prig of holly in the center and 
pour a little brandy upon the dish and over the 
pudding. Touch a lighted match to the brandy 
just as it goes to the table. A simple wine or 
brandy sauce may be used, or the following 
Yellow Sauce 

Cream one-quarter of a pound of butter and 
mix with it, gradually, a quarter of a pound of 
sifted powdered sugar, or light brown sugar. 
Stir over boiling water until it liquefies, then 
stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir con- 
stantly till it thickens, remove from the fire and 
add a gill of brandy or wine and a very little 
grated nutmeg. 

It is vary nice to prepare a hard sauce also, 
by blending one-fourth cup of butter and one- 
half cup of sifted powdered sugar. Serve a 
teaspoonful of this with each slice of pudding, 
the yellow sauce to be passed by the maid. 
The combination of the two sauces is especially 
nice. 

Among the delicate desserts which 

find favor at the Christmas tide in Merry 

England, one of the most popular is 

almond custards. Served in pretty 

glasses, with a little whipped cream and 

bit of bright fruit on top, they make a 
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dessert which is attractive as well as 
palatable. 

Almond Cnatarda 

Scald a pint of new milk in a double boiler. 
Beat the yolks of five eggs till light, and add, 
gradually, five tablespoonfuls of sugar and half 
a saltspoonful of salt. Beat well, then pour the 
hot milk gradually upon this mixture. Stir 
well, then return to the double boiler and cook, 
stirring continuously until smooth and thick, 
when it should be removed at once from the fire. 
Have ready a cup of finely chopped blanched 
almonds which have been mixed with a table- 
spoonful of rose water, and add these to the 
custard. Beat for a few moments, then set 
aside to cool. Flavor with half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla or a few drops of extract of bitter 
almond, as preferred. 

Christmaa Cakes 

Bake delicate cake, or any simple white fruit 
or nut cake, in small tins of fancy shape; frost 
with white icing and decorate with holly leaves 
cut from candied citron. The berries may also 
be simulated by using bits of candied cherries 
or tiny red candies. Delicate cake may also be 
cut in cubes, the corners trimmed away, then 
frosted and rolled in grated cocoanut for the 
snow balls for the center decoration of the table. 

BREAKFAST 

Hot baked apples 

Shredded wheat biscuit 

Broiled salt mackerel 

Potatoes, a la Suisse 

Toasted whole wheat bread 

Coffee 

There are many palatable ways in which the 
shredded wheat biscuit may be served. One of 
the best, as well as one of the simplest, is to 
heat them for a few moments, crush in the top, 
sprinkle with salt, and serve with plenty of thin 
cream. It is astonishing how much cream thtey 
will absorb, and if is not well to plan to serve 
them if the supply is stinted. 

Broiled Salt Mackerel 

Soak the fish over night in a large pan of luke- 
warm water, placing the skin side uppermost. 
In the morning dry thoroughly and broil over 
hot coals. Spread with l)utter, lemon juice, and 
chopped parsley. A little hot cream added just 
before sending to the table is an improvement. 

Potatoes a la Sttisae 

Prepare a pint of thin white sauce according 
to the directions several times given in these 
columns. Add a teaspoonful of finely minced 
parsley, a teaspoonful of lemon juice and one 
and one-half cups of diced potatoes. Sim- 
mer a few moments, then stir in the beaten 
white of an egg. Cook, an instant, stirring 
meanwhile, and serve at once. 

TEA 

Broiled ham 
Cheese soufHc 



Cabbage salad 
Strawberry preserves 
Cake. Chocolate 
Broiled Ham 

Have the ham sliced very thin and broil in a 
double wire broiler over a good fire. Turn often. 
It will require but a few moments and must be 
watched carefully, lest it scorch. Garnish with 
lemon and parsley or cress. 

Cbeeae SoufSe 

Cook together one heaping tablespoonfnl of 
flour and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Add 
half a cup of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a little paprika. Cook, stirring vigor- 
ously, till smooth ; then add the beaten yolks of 
three eggs and a cup of rich, dry, grated 
cheese. Cool the mixture, then add the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs and bake in a but- 
tered dish about half an hour. Serve at once, 
as it falls quickly. 

Cabbage Salad 

Mix together half a teaspoonful each of salt 
and mustard, a teaspoonful each of sugar and 
flour, and half a saltspoonful of pepper. Add 
to this, slowly, half a cup of vinegar and stir 
,«imooth. Now add four tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and a beaten egg. Cook in a pan 
set in hot water, stirring constantly to prevent 
its curdling. While still hot mix this dressing 
with a pint of shredded white cabbage. 



For the Children 

Cocoanut Confections 

Prepare and grate a cocoanut and take its 
weight in sugar. To the sugar add half a cup 
of water and boil unril it forms a soft ball when 
dropped in cold water. Then take from the 
fire, stir in the grated cocoanut, add flavoring 
of either vanilla or lemon juice, and stir untS 
it is a smooth, not granulated, cream. Take 
out about an eighth of the mixture, sdr in a 
little coloring of any desired shade. Drop the 
cream, cone shaped, on an oiled platter, tipping 
the point with a quarter of a teaspoonful of the 
colored mixture. These cakes are good as soon 
as cold^ and are better fresh. They are exactly 
like th6 bought confections, are very excellent, 
and extremely pret^.^ T " 
Candied Cheattmts 

Shell as many chestnuts as will be required 
and drop them into boiling water, allow them 
to cook briskly for fifteen minutes, strain and 
rub off the thin outer skin. Dip each chestnut 
in white of egg and roll in white powdered sugar. 
When all are coated lay them on a sheet of 
white paper in a moderate oven to harden. 
Prepared in this way they are delicious. 

Compote of Chestnuts 

Partly roast chestnuts, peel, and put into a 
granite saucepan with one-half cup of sugar 
and one-half cup of water. Let simmer fifteen 
minutes and serve with whipped cream. 
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Polly's Letter to Santa 

By Mary Clarke Huntington 

Dear Santa : I've hung up my stocking 
An* fastened it ever so tight — 

I knew you would fink it quite shocking 
If evwyfing wasn't all right. 

I want — oh, I hardly can mention 
The presents I'm wanting this year ; 

Please jus' dive my stocking attention 
An' fill it up full — that's a dear ! 

Then please do, please, leave me -a dolly 
Wiv hair like the color of gold. 

I fink 'twould be puffickly jolly 
To have it to love an' to hold. 

I want it to be jus' as cunning, 
All pink an' all dimpled an' fresh ; 

Not so it can do any wunning — 
But made out of weally flesh ! 



You see Kitty Prout's got a sister 
Wiv eyes, oh! so w^onderfully blue. 

The darling! I've hugged an' I've kissed her — 
But other folks' babies won't do! 

I want one to keep here right handy 
For Sundays an' all of the week ; 

I'd like it if she could eat candy, 
An' please make her so she can speak. 

Now if you have not a girl baby 

I'll try to get on for a while 
Wiv only a brother, an' maybe 

I'll like him if he has a smile. 

Now please don't fordet to wemember 

I want it the \evry worst way 
On this winter month of December 

To det here upon Trismas Day. 

I do jus' believe I'm not telling 

The whole — don't let baby fall ! 
Please, Santa, escuse this bad spelling. 
From 

Polly S. Pringle. 

That's all. 

P. S. A small table is under 
The stocking — put baby on this ; 

An' if it cwies any in wonder 

Jus' stop, please, an' dive it one kiss. 

Blue's Conversion 

A Christmas Story for the Children 

By Cecil Counter 
" DLUE" was the particular joy of 
^ Papa, and Mamma, and her 
three brothers. Dory, Teddy, and Ben. 
Indeed, when their baby sister attained 
the chubby loveliness of the * ' crow- 
ing" age, these young gentlemen, not 
content with plucking roses from her 
resisting litde lips, expressed a strong 
desire — probably a trait inherited from 
their father — to eat her outright. 
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Because of her flaxen ringlets her 
papa sometimes called her ' * Yellow 
Hair" ; but oftener, as he folded her 
tenderly to his bosom at the Sandman's 
drowsy call, he pronounced her his 
*' Little Girl Blue" ; and this appella- 
tion, which was due to the reflection of 
heaven's own azure in her beautiful 
eyes, finally dwindled to * ' Blue. * ' 

Like her brothers, ' ' Blue ' ' had been 
well instructed ; for you must know 
that she belonged to a minister's family, 
and lived in a * ' parsonage. " To be 
sure, she was only five, but her theolog- 
ical opinions were much more mature, 
and as to her general information ; — 
well, she didn't believe in Santa Claus. 

And now '' Blue's" Christmas Num- 
ber Five was but a few hours off, since 
the world's greatest holiday begins at 
midnight, and it was already eight 
o' clock. 

" Rap-a-tap-tap," at the front door, 
which was but little used. The vigor- 
ous knock quite startled the pastor's 
family, absorbed as they were in Christ- 
mas preparations. But — as was per- 
fectly appropriate — Dory went to the 
door, and there stood, not merely 
Santa Claus, but two of him ! 

" Come in," said Dory very bravely, 
although somewhat hesitatingly. And 
so — for there was no hall — the queer 
pair stepped into the little parlor, with 
its antique melodeon and priceless ' * old 
master," as Papa Parson termed a bit 
of scenery hanging on the wall, which 
he significantly said was "done by 
hand," — else it might have been con- 
jectured that it had been done by foot. 

'* Where is your papa?" solemnly 
said the taller Santa to the timid little 
" Blue," who appeared in the sitting 
room doorway. But she, greatly 
abashed, and with finger in her mouth, 
made no reply. Even the boys seemed 



too bewildered to respond, but perhaps 
their thoughts hovered about two capa- 
cious baskets which accompanied the 
mysterious pair. And Santa appeared 
quite disappointed when the little 
mother, with a perplexed smile, said 
that her husband was absent from the 
house. 

"Maybe you don't believe in Santa 
Claus," slowly said the tall spokesman ; 
" but I have come to convince you 
that there is one. ' ' And slipping out 
to the sitting room, where was a wide 
table, he deposited his basket upon the 
floor, and fished from its depths a pack- 
age which he laid upon the table. 

A half amused, half restrained ex- 
pression struggled on the faces of the 
little company as they watched the proc- 
ess of unwrapping ; but ' * Blue ' ' wore 
a beaming, triumphant look, as Santa 
handed her a glorious doll with rosy 
cheeks and brown eyes which could 
close. 

Then came Ben's turn, and Ben 
sparred with no little skill with his Sir 
Bountiful. A book sumptuous in size, 
binding, and illustrations was brought 
out of the marvelous basket, and Ben 
betook himself straightway to an ex- 
amination of the contents. It seemed 
as if there could not be another such a 
book, but Dory and Teddy each re- 
ceived a munificent volume, at which 
tiiey occasionally peep to this day, not- 
withstanding they are old enough to 
vote on the silver question. 

A cashmere dress which made her 
eyes sparkle was next presented to the 
little mother, who, in addition to her 
duties as cook and housemaid, made 
her own clothing as well as " Blue's " 
and Ben's. Lining and buttons and 
thread and other appurtenances, much 
beyond my masculine skill to enumer- 
ate, were wrapped in the package. 
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And what about Papa Parson ? Was 
it "out of sight out of mind" ? Oh, 
no ; by the law of contraries there was 
only a very small book for him, a book 
of pretty sentiments and dainty pic- 
tures, but somewhere between the leaves 
was a note from Uncle Samuel, signed 
with his own hand, a crisp and beauti- 
ful specimen of chirography, permitting 
him to call at the Treasury and claim a 
quantity of silver. 

But that was only basket number 
one. Santa Number Two, who said 
but little, but seemed to heartily enjoy 
the proceedings, as one could infer from 
the sympathetic expression of his funny 
nose, lifted up his own burden to the 
table, and assisted his tall comrade by 
producing its contents. 

First of all there was a Turkey. I 
spell it with a capital because it was 
simply imperial. There are fragile little 
turkeys that are merely tolerated be- 
cause they were born in turkeydom, 
but this huge, fat member of the tur- 
key tribe with immense drumsticks 
looked every inch a Sultan. And Ben 
slipped up and patted him upon the 
back, so lovingly that you would never 
have thought he could be persuaded to 
eat a portion of his unctuous carcass. 

Then came celery ; none of your friz- 
zled, desiccated little stalks, but rich foun- 
tains of moisture beautifully blanched, 
and emitting so appetizing an odor 
that then and there Dory, Teddy, and 
Ben could have eaten their Christmas 
feast. ' ' Cranberries ? ' ' Certainly, red 
ones, not pale, pinched fruit from half- 
starved bogs, but luscious berries, too 
tempting to look at at bedtime. And of 
other vegetables and relishes incident to 
an orthodox Christmas dinner it does 
not behoove me to write ; they were 
really, as the rural sales' bills say, " too 
numerous to mention." 



But out of those miraculous baskets 
was yet to come a box of candy for 
* ' Blue ' ' ; and this was followed by other 
boxes until Dory, Teddy, and Ben, and 
their parents as well, were all sweetly 
remembered. And such candy as it 
was! and there were pounds of almonds 
and pecans, and hazel and cream nuts. 

But what do you think! "Blue," 
when her fantastic visitors had bidden 
her a grave and courteous good night 
and disappeared beneath the maples, 
came shyly to her mother's side, her 
precious doll, sound asleep after all the 
excitement, reclining in her arms, and 
said, just a little reproachfully, '* Mam- 
ma, 00 allez told me zeres no Santa 
Claus ; now I know zeres two, 'cause 
ize seen 'em ! " 

And this was, ** Blue's" conversion. 



Lullaby Land 

By Lena S. Thompson 

A ship is sailing for Lullaby Land ; 

And what may the cargo be ? 
A woolly dog and a china cat, 
A trumpet of tin and an old torn hat, 

Are ready to go to sea. 

For Lullaby Land her sails are set — 

(O pray ye the winds be true ! ) 
She will gently glide across the sea of Dreams, 
'Mid the moonbeams bright and the starlight 
gleams, 

'Neath the skies of sapphire hue. 

Now *• All aboard for Lullaby Land ( " 

(One tiny traveler to go) — 
The woolly dog and the trumpet of tin, 
Two chubby hands have folded within. 

While a golden head droops low. 

Far Lullaby Land is reached at last; 

The captain's duty is done — 
By her sweet low voice, and her face so fair, 
She has sailed the ship — the rocking chair — 

To the Land of the Setting Sun. 
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The Care of House Plants 

By Robert R. McGregor 

IT is comparatively easy to have suc- 
* cess with plants when they are bed- 
ded out during the summer, or in pots 
plunged in the ground. Given a fair 
amount of water, they are almost bound 
to do well. 

But in the fall, when the cold weather 
compels one to select such favorites as 
will best decorate the home during the 
winter, and they are moved into their 
new quarters within the house, new 
and often adverse conditions are en- 
countered. It is discouraging, after the 
plants have made a good growth during 
the summer, to have them go backward, 
or perhaps even die, in the house. 

Observation convinces me that there 
are only three very essential points in 
the management of house plants; taking 
it for granted, of course, that they are 
kept in the usual place, a light, sunny 
window. I will name them in the ratio 
of their importance : (a) The maintain- 
ing of a certain and very necessary 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere ; 
(d) the exercising of judgment in the 
matter of watering ; and (c) the pre- 
serving of a uniform and fairly low 
temperature. 

Upon the first point mentioned, that 
of moisture in the atmosphere, hinges a 
large amount of success or failure. 
Plants and flowers, as is generally well 
known, thrive well in the moist, con- 
genial, and growing atmosphere of 
the greenhouse and conservatory, but 



the dry and often superheated air of the 
house heated by furnace, steam, or hot 
water, fairly shrivels the life out of 
them. How to overcome this parching 
quality of the air is a difficult proposi- 
tion. Endeavor to allow the plants all 
the fresh air possible, and to introduce 
moisture into the atmosphere by evap- 
orating pans of water placed in out-of- 
the-way nooks about the registers or 
radiators, or on the stoves. Consider- 
able of this sort of work will have to be 
done to have any marked effect. Fre- 
quent syringing of the foliage of the 
plants, using some force, will freshen 
them considerably, prevent insects, and 
have a beneficial effect generally. Syr- 
inging is considered a most important 
care by the commercial florist. 

The watering, the second point men- 
tioned, is one of interest to every flower 
grower. In the commercial florist's 
establishment a man who can water the 
plants with judgment and intelligence is 
considered a valuable employee, and 
such are always in demand. This shows 
that the art of watering is one requiring 
some study. As the quantity of water 
and mode of applying will vary some- 
what with different plants, it becomes 
important that we study the require- 
ments and nature of each plant in the 
collection. For example, a Chinese 
primrose requires a fair amount of 
water, but the foliage should not be 
wet ; the palm considerable water and 
the foliage frequently syringed ; a calla 
a great abundance of water, Qwing to its 
almost aquatic nature. 
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A very safe rule to follow in the wa- 
tering of potted plants of practically all 
kinds, is to water copiously when the 
soil at the surface in the pot begins to 
look somewhat dry — not powdery or 
dusty, but merely showing a lack of 
moisture in any considerable quantity. 
The watering should not be repeated 
until the soil again shows its need by 
the above indications. It is far better 
to err on the dry side, than to practice 
the ruinous method of applying a little 
water often, or watering every day, 
whether necessary or not. An over- 
watered plant becomes water- logged, 
which stops the root action and sours 
the soil. It is of great importance that 
good drainage be provided by broken 
pottery placed in the bottom of each 
pot, which will lessen the danger from 
over-watering. 

The matter of temperature is easily 
disposed of, by saying that plants will 
thrive better in a temperature from 
five to ten degrees lower than that of 
the ordinary living room, usually kept 
at seventy degrees Fahrenheit. A tem- 
perature of from fifty- five to sixty de- 
grees for plants requiring a cool place, 
and sixty to sixty-five for those prefer- 
ring a little more warmth, will produce 
a sturdier and stockier growth than in 
a higher temperature ; besides there is 
not so much danger of that pernicious 
little enemy, the red spider. 

With a little attention to the moist- 
ure, the air, the light and watering, 
our window plants should flourish dur- 
ing the winter and amply repay us for 
the labor entailed in their care. 

The 2Veiv Acalypba Sanderi, 

Perhaps a year ago when this novelty 
was first offered to the flower-buying 
public, many may have looked on the 
illustrations showing such a remarkable 



plant with some suspicion, and possi- 
bly called to mind other new things 
that on paper looked very astonishing 
but turned out to be of little value. 

The writer has seen something of the 
new Acalypha Sanderi, in small plants, 
on the bench for propagating purposes, 
and large plants in pots for ornamental 
specimens. It can unhesitatingly be 
pronounced one of the best things in 
the way of a strikingly beautiful plant 
introduced within several years. 

The long bright crimson inflores- 
cences, some of which measure a foot, 
and some claim more, in length, start- 
ing at the point where the petiole of 
each leaf joins the stem, fall gracefully 
all over the plant. The leaves are large 
and well set off the great number of pe- 
culiar chenille-like catkin-shaped flow- 
ers. 

It seems to be a thrifty grower, pre- 
ferring a warm temperature and a rich 
light soil. The writer recently had the 
pleasure of seeing some fine large spec- 
imens covered with bloom, and is satis- 
fied that we have in the Acalypha Sand- 
eri a plant of great value and unique in 
the extreme. Other names have been 
given to this variety, such as *' Philip- 
pine Medusa," Chenille plant," etc. 
Botanically it would be given the name 
Acalypha Hispidia, if I am not mis- 
taken. 



Pain and pleasure, like light and dark- 
ness, succeed each other ; and he only who 
knows how to accommodate himself to their 
returns, can wisely extract the good from 
the evil, knows how to live Sterne, 

He who boasts of being perfect is perfect 
in folly. I never saw a perfect man. Every 
rose has its thorns and every day its night. 
Even the sun shows spots, and the skies are 
darkened with clouds. And faults of some 
kind nestle in every bosom. — Spurgeon. 

Who makes quick use of the moment is 
a genius of pendence. — Lnmter. 
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Bethlehem 

O little town of Bethlehem ! 

How still we see thee lie ; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 

The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light ; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee to-night. 

For Christ is born of Mary, 

And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep the angels keep 

Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning .<;tars together 

Proclaim the holy birth ! 
And praises sing to God the King, 

And peace to men on earth. 

How silently, how silently, 

The wondrous gift is given ; 
So God imparts to human hearts 

The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming. 

But in this world of sin. 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 

The dear Christ enters in. 

O Holy Child of Bethlehem I 

Descend to us, we pray, 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 

Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 

The great glad tidings tell ; 
O, come to us, abide with us. 

Our Lord Emmanuel ! 

— Phillips Brooks. 



There is more than a grain 
Her Gentle ^f ^j-^^h — there is worthy 

Voice . . t r „ 

suggestion — in the follow- 
ing quotation from an exchange. It 
has well been said that the gentle words 
of a sweet-voiced woman, love-freighted, 
will win from error souls which can be 
reached by no other human agency : 



A gen tie- voiced woman has more power 
to calm the storms and the hearts of 
men and the world* s tempests than all 
the harsh and clashing shrieks and 
stentorian tones on or under the earth. 
When one can hear the sweet notes of 
a mother's voice singing a lullaby to 
her baby in the dusk, and observe how 
calming it is to him, however cross and 
fretful he may be, one can realize what 
there is in a human voice, and though 
one may not know a bar of music from a 
bar of soap, or a bank note from a mu- 
sical note, still he can discern the differ- 
ence between a harsh, abrupt, discord- 
ant sound and one gentle, persuasive, 
and tender. 



Now that the cold weath- 
Keep Warm er is beginning, says 

Harper s Bazar, it is well 
to remember that if the wrists and 
ankles are warm, the rest of the body 
is not likely to suffer. Worsted 
wristlets have gone out of fashion, 
but the muff and the long-sleeved 
coat serve quite as good a purpose. 
Few things, however, have been found 
to take the place of leggings, which, if 
they are worsted, are apt to be awk- 
ward, and if they are buttoned are sure 
to tear the skirts. The long knitted 
tights were found a trouble to put on 
when one was in a hurry to go out. 
Yet to have something which can be 
easily slipped on and off has become a 
necessity. Women in the overheated 
houses of the present day have discov- 
ered that it is impossible to dress, as 
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their grandmothers did, in warm un- 
wieldy flannels, or even in the same 
warm clothes in which they must dress 
for the streets. They claim, too, that if 
one dresses in light clothes for the house 
and in something warmer for the street 
the danger of taking cold is minimized. 
The ingenious young woman of the 
present day buys golf stockings with- 
out feet, and these she slips on over her 
cotton stockings when she goes out of 
doors. They are snug enough not to 
slip or slide, and, having no hooks or 
catchable places about them, answer a 
purpose in cold weather which nothing 
else has done. 



To those — and there are 
In Man's . . . . 

Sphere ^ f^w — who bemoan the 

inroads made by woman 
upon " man's sphere of labor," a writer 
in the Woman' s Journal makes vigorous 
reply, declaring that ' * it seems as ab- 
surd to question a woman's right and 
duty to work for an equivalent, pecun- 
iary or otherwise, as it would be to 
question a man's right and duty to 
work. Of course, every competitor, 
male or female, in the labor market fills 
a place which some one else might oc- 
cupy, if he or she were absent. But by 
filling that place another place is created 
elsewhere, just as improved machinery, 
which throws thousands out of employ- 
ment, reduces the cost of production, 
thereby bringing the thing produced 
within the reach of tens of thousands, 
who become new consumers, while the 
individuals displaced find useful occupa- 
tions elsewhere. The more merchants 
and mechanics, the more farmers are 
needed, for every new consumer must 
be supplied with food. The more far- 
mers, the more merchants and mechan- 
ics are needed, for every farmer must 
be clothed and housed, and provided 



with tools and implements, and com- 
forts and conveniences. Fifty years 
ago, when the population of the coun- 
try was less than half what it is to-day, 
there was less demand for labor than 
now, and a lower scale of wages. Fifty 
years hence, when population is doubled, 
wages will be greater than now. The 
competition of women is precisely analo- 
gous to the competition of men ; it is 
not a public calamity, nor even, in the 
long run, a private hardship." 



The Medical Record, a jour- 
i^tf^r "^^ whose opinions are en- 
titled to much respect, in 
discussing the question of meat preser- 
vation by the use of boracic or salicylic 
acids, makes frank comment, which may 
be applied in a wider measure to the use 
of powerful chemicals in connection 
with human food. It says : Aside 
from the reprehensible practice of add- 
ing chemicals to any kind of food, there 
is a positive danger in so doing in slowly 
poisoning the unsuspecting victim! 
Theoretically, we may assume that 
either of the acids mentioned may not 
be used in sufficient quantities in any 
case to produce immediate deleterious 
effects, but practically we must conclude 
that their continued use must be neces- 
sarily fraught with harm in interfering 
with digestion, in arresting proper nu- 
triment, in complicating secretion, and 
eventually in irritating the entire intes- 
tinal tract. Boracic and salicylic acids 
are no component parts of the system, 
and are neither needed nor tolerated as 
distinct food requisites. Besides, we 
know that under certain circumstances 
they are distinctly poisonous in their 
actions. Deaths have occurred from 
overdoses of both these drugs, and why 
should not smaller quantities, long con- 
tinued have a like effect? 
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Nigel Ferrard 

NiGBL Fbrrard. By G. M. Robins (Mrs. L. Baillie 
Re]niolds), author of " Her Point of View," etc. 
Lippincott's Select Novels, No. 219. Paper, lamo, 
369 pages ; 50 cents. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

A novel quite above the average in 
interest is here presented, told in a very 
pleasing manner. Somnambulism, hyp- 
notism, surgery, murder, and a few 
other occult factors are woven together 
rather dramatically ; while there are 
strong touches of human nature, graph- 
ically portrayed. 



The Hero of Manila 

Thb Hbro of Manila. Dewey on the Mississippi and 
the Pacific. By Rossiter Johnson, author of Phae- 
ton Rogers," etc With illustrations by B. West 
Clinedinst and others. Young Heroes of Our Navy 
Series. Cloth, iimo, 152 pages; $1. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

In a pleasing narrative form the author 
here gives a historically correct sketch 
of the life of Admiral Dewey, from his 
boyhood to the present time. It needs 
not to be asserted that such a work is 
commendable, for by universal consent 
there is no more wholesome object les- 
son for the American boy than a true 
story of George Dewey, as boy, man, 
and illustrious naval commander. ' * The 
Dewey lesson" is throughout clean, 
honorable, and inspiring. 



Averages 

AvBRAGBS. A Story of New York. By Eleanor Stuart, 
author of " Stonepastures. " Cloth, lamo, 410 pages ; 
$1.50. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This novel takes its title, it is supposed, 
from the fact that it deals with the 
"average" people of modern New 
York — neither the very * ' high life ' * 
nor the extremely "low life" being 
brought into the narrative. It is cer- 
tainly of no more than * ' average ' ' in- 



terest, and the reader of ' * Stonepas- 
tures, ' ' laid in very different scenes, can 
but feel that the author has made a 
mistake in choosing the field for her 
later effort. 



Btabroidery 

Embroidbrv; or, Thb Craft of thb Nbbdlb. By 
W. G. Paulson Townsend, Design Master at the Royal 
School of Art Needlework and Government Examiner 
for Art ; assisted by Louisa F. Pesel and others. With 
preface bv Walter Crane. Containing seventy illustra- 
tions, cloth, i2mo, 11^ pages; $1.50. Ix>ndon and 
New York : Truslove, Hanson & Coraba, Lim'd. 

The author of this unique and inter- 
esting work, in the words of Mr. Crane, 
* ' deals with the subject mainly from 
the practical point of view, although 
not unmindful of the historic side ; and 
in view of the great interest now taken 
in the craft, and its many followers, 
such a work, with its reproductions of 
existing examples and its practical dia- 
grams of stitches, will be both timely 
and useful." Apart from the instruc- 
tions and descriptions of noted repro- 
ductions, which are brief and to the 
point, the book is principally given up 
to plates showing noted works of the 
embroiderer's art, ancient and modem, 
designs, methods of working, and the 
like. The possibilities of the art are here 
shown in a most impressive manner, and 
so admirably are the methods set forth 
that one with the slightest knowledge of 
embroidery can but receive instruction 
and inspiration from their persual. 



What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. By Syl- 
vanus Stoll, D.D., author of "What a Young Boy 
Oueht to Know," etc. Cloth, i6mo, 300 pages ; $1. 
Philadelphia : Vir Publishing Company. 

This is another volume in the * * Self 
and Sex Series," and like those which 
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have preceded it, cannot be too highly 
commended. It is well recognized that 
the young should be taught more fully 
the important lessons of physical life ; 
unfortunately, as this writer very ably 
points out, it is not the young alone who 
need instruction, and we have seen no 
better books of the class than the series 
under consideration. 



The Kind's Mirror 

The King's Mirror. By Anthony Hope, author of 
" The Chronicles of Count Antonio," etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, iimo, 368 pages ; $1.50. New York : D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The story here told in the first per- 
son supposes a boy some eight years of 
age to be crowned as king — of what 
country does not especially matter, we 
presume, as that piece of information is 
not given. The experiences of the 
young ruler are interestingly told, and 
naturally there is a love story of con- 
siderable prominence, as the years roll 
on. Written in a most pleasing man- 
ner, the book will easily catch and hold 
the attention of the casual reader. 



J^ipplncotV a Select Novels 

Anns Maulbverbr. By Mrs. Maonington Caffyn 
(•• Iota *'), author of " A Yellow Aster," etc. No. 
aao; 340 pages. 

A Son of Lmpirb. By Morley Roberts, author of " The 
Adventures of the Broad Arrow," etc. No. 22 1 ; 388 
pages. Each, paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia : J. B 
Lipptncott Company. 

We have here two interesting stories, 
which well sustain the reputation of the 
series in which they appear. * * A Son 
of Empire" is permeated by a rich 
humor, and is exceptionally bright. 



Appletotts* Town and Country J^ibrary 

Lady Barbarity. By J. C. Snaith, author of " Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin," etc No. 471 ; 332 pages. A 
Bitter Heritage. By John Bloundelle-Burton, 
author of ** The Seafarers," etc. No. 272; ^71 pases. 
Thb Heiress of the Sbason. By Sir Wtlliam Mag' 
nay, Bart, author of " The Pride of Life," etc. No. 
>73t 330 pages. Elach, paper, 50 cents. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The three novels above named will be 
found, each in its way, of more than 
ordinary interest. All are English in 
plot and in character, the first being 



laid in tjie romantic days of the eight- 
eenth century, with a strong element of 
comedy ; " A Bitter Heritage ' ' deals 
with love and adventure in modern 
times ; while the * * Heiress of the Sea- 
son*' seems to have drawn much of its 
inspiration from the Dreyfus episode in 
France. 



I>oraey 

Dorsby, the Yf'UNG Inventor. By Edward S. Ellis, 
A. M , author of " The SUndard Hbtory of the United 
Statef," etc Illustrated. Cloth, 297 pages. New 
Yorh : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

* * Dorsey ' ' was simply a bright boy 
with an inventive turn of mind. In 
telling his story, the author contrives 
to give a great deal of information which 
will be found of value to all those in- 
terested in labor-saving devices, pat- 
ents, and the subject of invention in 
general. » Into the interesting story are 
also introduced numerous practical les- 
sons of business life, so that every boy 
who admiringly reads of Dorsey* s 
achievements must at the same time 
imbibe Jielpful information and wise 
suggestion which cannot fail to prove 
beneficial. 



The ** Nuggets " Series 

Patriotic Nuggets. From Franklin, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Webster, Lincoln, Beecher. GaUiered by 
John R. Howard. Flexible cloth, gilt top, 204 pages : 
40 cents. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Beginning with the utterances of 
Franklin, preceding the Revolution, 
and coming down through the various 
stages of our national history to the 
death of Grant in 1885, this little volume 
presents a compilation of patriotic 
thought worthy of the widest study. 
To quote from the editor : ' * A major- 
ity of the men whose words are here 
gathered wrote or spoke under the 
tremendous pressure of war. And yet, 
the sum of their counsels is to avoid- 
ance of war, toward aspiration for a na- 
tional greatness developing out of the 
arts of peace. ' ' 
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Educational Nuggbts. From Plato, Aristotle, Rous- 
seau, Herbart, Spencer, Harris, Butler, Eliot. Gathered 



bv John R. Howard. With portrait of Plato. Flexible 
cloth, gilt top, 215 pages; 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 



top, 215 pages; 40 cents. New York: 



The aim of this little group of dis- 
connected yet closely related paragraphs 
on Education, says the editor in his 
prefatory note, is suggestiveness, in- 
spiration, and encouragement, — and 
especially for the training of right- 
minded men and women as citizens of 
our American republic. This is a very 
worthy object, and the compilation is 
one to materially aid in a broad view of 
the principles of educational science. 



Philosophic Nuggbts. From Carlyle, Amiel, Ruskin, 
Charles Kinjgsley. Gathered by Jeanne G. Penning- 
ton. Portrait of Carlyle. Flexible cloth, gilt top, 167 
pages ; 40 cents. New York : Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 

The title page of this handy volume 
almost sufficiently suggests the wealth 
of its contents. It has been well said 
that this is a singularly attractive col- 
lection of golden sayings, presenting as 
it does the choicest thoughts of four 
great minds of world-wide repute. 



Santa Clau3*s Partner 

Santa Claus's Partnbr. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Colored illustrations by W. Glackens. Cloth, lamo, 
gilt top, deckle edges, 177 pages ; $1.50. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The publishers here send out a very 
handsome Christmas book, which will 
be found as attractive from the literary 
as from the artistic or mechanical point 
of view. The central figure is a very 
successful and wealthy business man, 
whose life is "too busy" to permit of 
making friends ; whose realization of 
his material success is so great that the 
seven figures which represent his wealth 
are under all circumstances intruding 
themselves into his vision. But through 
the instrumentality of a child his better 
life is finally awakened, and in telling 
how this consummation came to pass 
the author has given us a most inspir- 
ing and charming story. 



The Hostess of To-Day 

The Hostess of To-Day. By Linda Hull Lamed. 
With illustrations by Mary Cowles Clarke. Cloth, 
i2mo, 303 pages; $1.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

This is a very valuable and timely 
work for the housewife. Its purpose is 
"to' assist the housekeeper and hostess 
in selecting a menu suitable for the most 
elaborate repast or the simplest meal ; 
to enable her to estimate the cost of 
either at average market prices ; to 
know how to prepare and serve each 
dish. It is not designed to instruct be- 
ginners in minute details," but is ad- 
mirably complete in its field ; there are 
a vast number of new and attractive 
recipes, and a great deal of helpful in- 
formation regarding the more advanced 
stages of dinner giving, table service, 
and the like. The only ground of crit- 
icism would seem to be the number of 
abbreviations used in the recipes. 



The Sxpert Cleaner 

The Expert Cleaner. A Handbook of Practical Infor- 
mation for all who like Clean Homes, Tidy Apparel, 
Wholesome Food, and Healthful Surroundings. Com- 
piled by Hervey J. Seaman. Flexible cloth, i2mo, 
286 pages; 75 cents. New York and London: Funk& 
Wagnalls Company. 

This little book is literally packed 
with ready aids for the housewife. Sug- 
gestions and recipes which are sure to 
prove useful in the household are given 
in great profusion, carefully classified 
to facilitate ready reference. There are 
instructions for cleaning every conceiv- 
able article in and about the house, and 
the book is sure to be a valuable aid 
toward a bright and successful home. 



Salads and Sandwiches 

Salads, Sandwiches, and Chafing-Dish Daintib**. 
By Janet McKenxie Hill, Editor of the Boston Cook- 
ing-School Magazine. With Frontispiece and thirtv- 
two illustrations of original dishes. Decorated doth, 
i2mo, 250 pages; $1.50. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 

The author has aimed to make of this 
a practical and reliable treatise on that 
part of the culinary art which it repre- 
sents, and her efforts have been put in 
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very handsome shape by the publishers. 
Due attention has been given to the 
a b c of the subjects, and care exercised 
to meet the actual needs of those wish- 
ing to cultivate a taste for palatable and 
wholesome dishes, or to cater to the 
vagaries of capricious appetites. The 
illustrations helpfully suggest artistic 
effects that may be produced by various 
groupings or combinations of simple 
and inexpensive materials. 
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Prang* s Artistic Calendars 

One scarcely realizes how much of 
beauty may be embodied in a calendar, 
until an inspection is made of the * 'Ar- 
tistic Calendars ' ' offered by the Taber- 
Prang Art Company of Springfield, 
Mass., whose line for 1900 is extensive 
and charming. 

The most sumptuous of the list is en- 
titled " Colonial Dames." It presents 
four beautiful figures, representing co- 
lonial young women of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
A companion picture, "A Colonial 
Dame of 1900," graces the cover. 
Price, $1,50. 

In the seventy-five-cent line, which 
embraces several numbers, the ' * New 
Audubon Calendar of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society" is notable. 
It consists of a facsimile of a water-color 
drawing of an appropriate bird for each 
month, with the monthly calendar sheet 
on the front, while the back contains 
interesting descriptive matter. It is one 
of the most instructive of the list. 

Scarcely less inviting is the fifty- cent 
line, embracing such gems as ' ' Calen- 
dar of Centuries," illustrating the his- 
tory of our country in each century ; 
* ' Church Kalendar, ' ' the Christian year 
illustrated in ecclesiastical style; " Cu- 
pid's Year," four dainty Cupid designs; 
* * Pixy Calendar, ' ' depicting an elf for 



each season; " Fair or Fowl," a con 
bination of pictures of fowls with Shak 
spearean quotations ; * * With Christ all 
the Year, * ' four scenes from the life of 
the Saviour ; and "Our Navy Calendar, ' ' 
showing fiye typical naval scenes, cov- 
ering various epochs of our national 
history. 

The less expensive publications — 
the company issuing calendars all the 
way down to ten cents in price — are of 
almost endless variety, while all are neat 
and beautiful. 

The company also issue an extensive 
assortment of Christmas and greeting 
cards, fully described in their complete 
catalogue, which will be sent to any 
address on request. With this wealth of 
artistic beauty, no one can be at a loss 
for an appropriate gift or souvenir for a 
cherished friend at the holiday season. 

Books Received 

From Xee <Cr Shepard, Boston 

The House with Sixty Closets; $1.25. 

The Political Exonomy of Natural Law ; 50c. 

Ideal Su^^estion through Mental Photography ; 50c. 

An Undivided Union ; I1.50. 

Wee Lucy*s Secret ; 75c. 

Beck's Fortune; $1.50. 

To Alaska for Gold ; $1. 

For Love's Sweet Sake ; $1.50. 

Grant Burton the Runaway; $1.25. 

Under Otis in the Philippines ; $1.25. 

We Four Girls; $1.25. 

Told Under the Cherry Trees; $1. 

Henry in the War ; $1.25. 

Camping on the St. Lawrence ; $1.50. 

From Houghton, MiSSin & Co., Boston 

The Boys of Scrooby; 5^1.50. 
Contemporaries; $2. 
Plantation Pageants; $2. 
Dorothy and her Friends; $1.25. 

From D. Appleton A Co., New York 

About the Weather ; 50c. 

1 he Story of the Fishes ; 65c. 

Harold's Quests ; 50c. 

The Insect World ; 6oc. 

A Voyage at Anchor ; 50c. 

The Idol of the Blind ; 50c. 

The Story of the Living Machine ; 40c. 

From I^ittle, Brown & Co.t Boston 

Bruno ; 75c. 

The Bronze Buddha; $1.50. 

From Fnnk& Wagnalls Company ^ New York 

True Stories of Heroic Lives; $1. 
Stars of the Opera ; $1.50. 

From G, P. Putnam* s Sons, New York 

Catering for Two ^ $1.25. 
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No. 449 — Prize Anagram 

Scripture Texts and Phrases 

The Anagram this month, appropriate 

to the season, leads to a search and 
freshened memory of the sacred volume, 
through fifty well-known passages in 
transposition : — 

1 Begin living me at the still heat. 

2 A sad king, thou lively beans. 

3 A pure swing in thy strings, said Eden. 

4 A tumult i* the Wednesday. 

5 A petty hen hash will flesh your dog. 

6 Vanity went to see her hands gages. 

7 We first love three hard. 

8 Au ye low snowy route. 

9 He near trust my best do heal. 

10 Trust the ebony land chord. 

1 1 Write a healer gray sin staid life. 

12 Aha! Lift out the hunt- due fob. 

13 I see loan worthy thy head in the neat cap. 

14 See this cruel frame bled. 

1 5 Breathe luster — shine reaped. 

16 List, legatee ; let nothing hight. 

17 To thy wife, wroth in a smoke-marsh. 

18 Years but read her one son Ben. 

19 Listen to the military press in a grin. 

20 Ease the mean night debt. 

21 Request every child away, King Thira. 

22 Elder got whom he visited. 

23 The ghost has very lonely fib. 

24 Dine in wrong yellow beat. 

2$ Thine belle blend heals — also stains. 

26 Poetry at load crush. 

27 Moon love cannot die. 

28 He go raise a present rest of vine-land. 

29 Touch her heart by live pets rig. 

30 I^t every soul be free to cast his fond f— 

31 Like one touch of her pet poet, heaven. 

32 Oh listen! Hold him — ripe style. 

33 Let's seek same wine grain. 

34 I went in snow, yet his one bee. 

35 Crash thin throned theft. 

36 Ruth Townor with such pure image. 

37 Hail! You wail most way 

38 Stay, soul; hat tune allies. . 



39 Chester, stay; move in our risen. 

40 Lament not loth balm, or as judges harm. 

41 Ohio farm were under torch feet. 

42 Fred, shrive her your cement. 

43 I won ; bolt-holder held feet. 

44 Sally, Eve fed her lively ball. 

45 Hoist Fido, who hath gat lost, CD. 

46 You call them, fast spoken word. 

47 I rides a hardy, dusty, vague boil. 

48 Give one, then doth gather here. 

49 No sky; why wake at note ? 

50 The whole hand glisten hall. 

Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations). 

First Prize — Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary, latest edition. 

Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping and one year's 
subscription to any other one dollar 
publication. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping. 

Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advert it- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attacked to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author* s solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked too Points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
Parties. In case of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. lu case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year ; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive " Special Honorable Mention," which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, December 30. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded sifter the pub* 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world : a competitor 
need not be a subscriber- 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have then* 
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credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

AH correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 



• Puzzle Editor," Good 



I 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

»3 
14 
»5 
i6 

17 
i8 

»9 

20 
21 
22 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
3« 
32 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



[Iot;SBKBBPING, 

Springfield, Mass. 



Answer to Prize Anagram 

.Yo. 447'— Characters in Fiction 

Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 

Miss Tabitha Bramble. 

Madame Eglantine. 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

The Honorable Elijah Pogram. 

Father Foigard. 

The Wandering Jew. 

Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton. 

Rittmaster Dugald Dalgetty. 

Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, 

Miss Sophia Western. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Agnes Wickfield. 

Sir Anthony Absolute. 

James Steerforth. 

The Last Minstrel. 

Arthur Pendennis. 

Lazarillo de Tormes. 

Baron Munchausen. 

Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Lucius O 'Trigger. 
Andrew Fairservice. 

Harold Skimpole. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Dick Whittington. 
Lady of Shalott. 
Old Man of the Sea. 
Jemmy Twitcher. 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber. 
Don Adriano de Armado. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
Lord Foppington. 
Sir Piercie Shafton. 
Flora McFlimsey. 
Lemuel Gulliver. 
Martinus Scriblerus. 
Hero and Leander. 
Roderick Random. 
Dulcinea del Toboso. 
Antipholus of Ephesus. 
The Fair Maguelone. 
Jack o* Hazeldean. 
Leather Stocking. 



47 
48 

49 
50 



V 



Mr. Tulkinghom. 
Lieutenant Jack Hatchway. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
Marquis of Steyne. 

This Anagram was published in Good 
Housekeeping for October, and the 
prizes are awarded as follows : — 

Firs/ Prize — The Werner Uni- 
versal Educator, Mrs. H. H. 
Badger, 317 West 120th street, New 
York city. 

Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping and one addi- 
tional (selection) magazine subscrip- 
tion, Mrs. Robert Lansing, 12 Mullen 
street, Watertown, N. Y. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good Housekeeping, Esther S. 
Hazeltine, 71 Elm street, Melrose High- 
lands, Mass. 



Anagram Letters 

I received your sample copy of Good House- 
keeping two weeks ago, and have been working 
at the Anagram ever since. Have puzzled over 
it till my brain is fairly addled, and am as far 
from the solution of No. 8 as I was a week ago. 
The author of that Anagram has displayed a 
marvelous ingenuity in mixing up things. But 
I must confess that I know more about the 
history of my own country now than I ever did 
before. 

K. L. p., Marshall, Mo. 

The June list particularly interested me, and, 
although I found solutions somewhat difficult, 
the application was truly a labor of love. Every 
well-known name in literature that came to 
light brought happy remembrance of some 
favorite work of the author. 

Mrs. T. W. R., Philadelphia. 

Chancing to pick up one of your periodicals 
at a news stand, I found the Anagram, the an- 
swers to which I herewith inclore. I bought 
the magazine thinking the Anagrams would 
furnish an evening's entertainment for our Y. 
P. C. U., but after getting them solved I 
inclose them to you, hoping I may win the 
second prize, as I would like your periodical 
and the Harper. 

Mrs. J. F. R., Fairfield, Me. 
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MOON'S PHASES 
•New Moon, 2(1. 7h. 47m. P. M. DECEMBER, l8gg 
]) First Quarter, 9tl. 4h. 2in. P. M. 



(Standard Eastern Time) 
OFullMoon, 16d. 8h. 31m. P.M. 
C I^8t Quarter, 24d. loh. r>7m. P.M. 



Sound long the note of December, 

Last of the twelve-stroked chime. 
Christmas glories lon.q; to remember 
Are out-borne on this fading ember, 
And the year yields up to time. 



1 Fri 

2 Sat 

3 Sun 



M:E:M:ORANr>A 



Mon 
Tue 
Wed 
Thu 



8 Fri 

9 Sat 
io Sun 

11 Mon 

12 Tue 

13 Wed 

14 Thu 

15 Fri 

16 Sat 

17 Sun 

18 Mon 

19 Tue 

20 Wed 

21 Thu 

22 Fri 

23 Sat 

24 Sun 

25 Mon 

26 Tue 

27 Wed 

28 Thu 

29 Fri 

30 Sat 

31 Sun 



December Duties 

This is the closing month of the year, and in 
addition to the peculiar duties and privileges 
pertaining to the holiday season, there are prac- 
tical matters which should have careful atten- 
tion about every home. 

If any necessary provisions for the cold 
weather of winter have been put over from time 
to time, awaiting ** a more convenient season,** 
let them have the right of way at this time, in 
anticipation of the days of immediate .need. 

The thoughtful preparation should extend 
not only to the household, and all the inmates 
of the home, but to every dumb beast, fowl, or 
domestic animal for which we have responsi- 
bility. See that they are comfortably provided 
for — in the interest of humanity as well as of 
general economy. 

Turn to the household accounts. See that 
all bills have been paid — the tradesman and the 
laboring man or woman will need all of their 
dues at this season of the year. 

If there are repairs, or similar work, which 
can be done now as well as next spring, let 
some poor man, out of work, have the job when 
he needs the money most. 

Gather up the stray magazines and casual lit- 
erature of the past months. Such as is not 
desired for preservation will be gladly welcomed 
at hospitals, reading rooms, or in the homes of 
the less fortunate of earth. Its presence may 
save some worthy boy or girl from the vile in- 
fluence of the streets and questionable resorts. 

And in the days of Christinas cheer, forget 
not those whose lives are cheerless. A smile, 
a warm hand clasp, a kindly word of encourage- 
ment •' in His name,'* may change for the bet- 
ter the destiny of a human life. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 

for Toung Folks 



Edited by 
Mary Mapes Dodge 



The best 

of all 
children's 
magazines. 

London 
Spectator* 



A complete 

education 

for the child 

of the period. 

Philadelphia 

Call. 



For 1 900 

TEN LONG STORIES, 

by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, and other writers. 

Each Story Complete in One Number. 



SERIAL STORY BY THE 
OF -MASTER SKYLARK," 
a tale of Old New York. 



AUTHOR 



A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR 
OF *»DENISE AND NED TOODLES," 
a capital story for girls. 

A SERIAL STORY OF ATHLETICS. 

A SERIAL STORY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

STORIES OF RAILROAD LIFE. 

AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIAL 
of Colonial Life in America by Elbridge S. 
Brooks, author of ** The Century Book of the 
American Revolution," etc. This is a set of 
articles, each complete in itself, embodying the 
result of a trip to the early American Colonies. 



A Splendid Program of Art, 
Literature and Fun for Girls and Boys. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Governor of New York and Colonel of the 
" Rough Riders," expects to contribute a paper 
on '' IVhat America Expects of Her Boys.'' 

IAN MACLAREN, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
and many other well-known writers will appear 
during the year. 

IN POETRY AND ART 

the magazine will surpass its highest standard. 
The ** Books and Reading Department" is 
one of the most successful features. 

SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

will soon be begun as a new department, and 
another will be The St. Nicholas League. 

FUN AND FROLIC, 

both in rhymes, stories, pictures, and puzzles, 
will be, as always, a striking characteristic of 
St. Nicholas. 

Everything: Illustrated. 



HON. JOHN HAY 

said of St. Nicbolaa : *'Ido 
not know any publication 
wbetea briglit-minded child 
can i^et ao mucli proSc, with- 
out the poasihiUty of barnif 
aa in ita faacinating pagea.** 



If there are young folks 

in your home you cannot 

do better for them than to 

subscribe to St. Nicholas for a year, beginning with November. 



GMORGM W. CABI,B 

aaid of St. Nicholas: " No- 
thing that has ever come into 
my nouaehold of children 
has been in equal degree the 
atimulua to their artiatic and 
literary taatea. ' ' 



November begins tfu tuw volume. 



Price ^ $j.oo a year. All dealers and agents take subscriptions^ or remittance may be 
made direct to the publishers^ 



THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, N&w York. 
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The Hostess of To-day 

By LINDA HULL LARNED. 

Illustrated by Mary CowLES Clarke. i2mo, 303 pages, $1.50. 

J^ J^ A^ 

WHY THIS BOOK IS WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 
I. Itisforthe information of the 6. In addition to its general matter 



mistress of the house. 

Its author is a society woman 
who is an authority on good 

form in entertaining. 

It is by the founder and presi- 
dent of the Syracuse School of 
Domestic Science and is practi- 
cal from cover to cover. 

It is intended for daily use as 

well as for formal occasions. 



it contains nearly a thousand 

recipes, suitable for all occa- 
sions. 

7. The average cost of each dish 
can be seen at a glance. 

8. The simplicity and compact- 
ness of the arrangement make 
the recipes easy to follow. 

9. The scope of the book is broad, 

covering evening collations and 
chafing dishes as well as din- 
ners and luncheons. 



5. It will be of especial service to 
the young housewife, through 
its suggestions regarding the 
details of correct service and the 
duties of a hostess to her guests. 



10. The book is charmingly and 
copiously illustrated, having 
numerous instructive diagrams 
as well as decorative features, 
and pictures of dishes ready to 
serve. 



FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 



Ai^ > > 

CHARLES SCRIBNER^S SONS, Publishers, 

NEW YORK. 



When Writing Advertisers Kindly Mention Good Housekeeping. 
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A simple, substantial, 
welcome Christmas Gift 



Just the 
kind of gift 

a woman 
appreciates 



Mrs. Rorer's Cook Book 

An old friend in a new dress. Robed for the holiday- 
occasion in covers of green, with polished green edges, 
nice white wrapper printed in holly green and 'red, 
and encased in neat box, the book presents a dainty- 
appearance. Charming as the outside may be, it is 
but the covering to a world of goodness. 
It is a sumptuous book — nearly six hundred pages of 
cooking wisdom. Nothing in it but what has been 
proved sure. The recipes are given in a clear, easily- 
understood style, so that the beginner can make the 
dishes as easily as the experienced cook. 

Price $1.75, same as for the ordinary edition in 
water-proof cloth binding. 



Mrs. Rorer's 
Six Little Cookery Books 

A beautiful set of books, tied together with ribbon and 
cased in a neat box. They are 

How to Use a Chafing Dish Dainties 
New Ways for Oysters Sandwiches 

Colonial Recipes Quick Soups 

Price for the set, $1.50 Single Volumes, 25 cts. 



Mrs. Rorer's 

other books 

are 



New Salads: bound in salad green cloth, 50 cents 
Left Overs : bound in cloth, 50 cents 
Home Candy Making : cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents 
Canning and Preserving : cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 40 cts. 



Of all Booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage 
Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom Street, Phila'^'^lt^^^'a 
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A New Christmas Story. 



Santa Claus's Partner 



BY 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 



- This charming Christmas Story, just issued, is now 

published for the first time, having never 

appeared in serial or other form. 

» . i^ 

Mr, Page's story will appeal tQ the universal human heart. It 
tells how a child transformed the character of a successful business 
man whose nature had become hard and selfish jn the pursuit 
of wealth, and is told with all the charm of manner and tender- 
ness of feeling of which the author of '* Marse Chan '' is the master. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS to ''Santa Claus's Partner" are worthy of special 
notice. There are seven of them, done in colors by IV. Glackens, whose work in 
the August Scribner's attracted a great deal of attention, and was pronounced 
by the New York Tribune '7o surpass anything of the sort hitherto published 
in an American maga;^ine." 



This book is just issued by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. It will probably 
be one of the noted books of the year. Typographically it is a- beauty — neatly printed 
and beautifully bound. 12mo, <S1.50. A dainty Christmas present and a valuable 
addition to any library. 

Until December 25th, IS99, the publishers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING will 
send the above described book, together with a year's subscription to GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, upon receipt of the price of the book, <S1.50. The book will be 
sent immediately by mail, postpaid, and the magazine will be sent monthly for one 
year commencing with January, 1900. If desired, the book and the magazine will be 
sent to different addresses anywhere in the United States. 

Please address all communications regarding this offer to 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, springfield. mass. 
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Rely on 

Piatt's 

Chlorides 

as your 

household 

disinfectant 

An odorless, color- 
less liquid ; powerful, 
safe and cheap. 

Destroys disease 
germs and noxious 
gases. 

Prevents sickness. 
Sold in quart bottles 
only by druggists and 
high - class grocers. 
Prepared only by 
Henry B. Piatt, Piatt 
Street, New York. 






A Wonderful Medicine. ^ 

TPMMCHAM'S 
-" PILLS 

For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Full- 
ness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat. Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise from a disordered 
or abused condition of the stomach and liver. 

Beecham's Hlls will quickly restore Females to com- 
plete health. They promptly remove any obstruction or 
uregularity of the S3rstem. For a 

Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 

they act like magic — a few doses will work wonders upon 
the Vital Oreans; Strengthening the Muscular System, 
restoring the long-lost Complexion, bringing back the keen 

edge of Appetite, and arousiug with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole phys- 
ical energy of the human frame. For 
throwing off fevers they are especial- 
ly renowned, . These are "facts" admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best 
guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that Beech- 
am's Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
in the World. This has been achieved 

Without the publication of testimonials. 



Beecham's Pills have for many years been the jjopular 
family medicine wherever the Enfflish language is spoken, 
and they now stand without a rival. 



10 cents and 25 cents, at all dmg stores. 



I DELICIOUS IN a 

[(jFFEETfeA&Chocolateg 




nc-MOC-n Kiln i^S 
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'THE BLISS'' CHARCOAL STOVE. 

FOR BROIUNO. BOIUNO. PRYING. OR TOASTING. 



No. 3. 
Patented Jan. 18, 1898. 
Unexcelled for BROILING steaks, chops, fish, without smoke, 
odor, or heating the kitchen. Used by placing in one of the back 
holes of kitchen range, with or without nre in the range. 

Just the thing tor camping out parties. Can be used independ- 
ent of any other stove in the open air. 

Ask to see it at your leading housefumishing store, or send for 
circular and price list. 

Made in Four Sizes. 

MRS. A. L. BLISS, 17 (P) Locust St.. Springfield, Mms. 

QrooUi 

DUTCH COCOA 

•• a revelation to cocoa consumers." 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for a TEN-CUP TIN. 

L BEUNG & CO., 410 W. 13th St., N. Y. City. 



90% OF AMERICAN WOMEN 

wash dishes three times each day. If you are one of 
these, wear a pair of "Goodyear" Rubber Gloves 
and always have soft, white hands. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1.50. Agents wanted. 

Address, M. O. Dept., 

M. F. Reese Supply Co., Setauket, N. Y. 



tVwtetndd-BUtfk 

8LUTE 

SPECIAL 
K.C.WHOL 

Unlike all 
For 

FarwcD & Rhincii 




oneveqrpMiltftgti 
For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

FLOUR. 

AT FLOUR. 

Ask Grocers. 

write 

N.Y..U.&A. 



Written in Latin 

Many a person has asked what seem- 
ed the pertinent query why Latin was 
used by physicians in writing pre- 
scriptions, and by druggists in desig- 
nating drugs and chemicals, in place of 
' *good straight English. ' ' This inquiry a 
physician convincingly answers in these 
words : '* In the first place, Latin is a 
more exact and concise language than 
English, and, being a dead language, 
does not change, as all living lan- 
guages do. Then, again, since a very 
large part of all the drugs in use are 
botanical, they have in the pharma- 
copoeia the same names that they have 
in botany — the scientific names. Two- 
thirds of such drugs haven't any Eng- 
lish names, and so couldn't be written 
in English. But suppose a doctor did 
write a prescription in English for an 
uneducated patient. The patient reads 
it, thinks he remembers it, and so tries 
to get it filled from memory the second 
time. Suppose, for instance, it calls 
for iodide of potassium, and he gets it 
confused with cyanide of potassium. 
He could safely take ten grains of the 
first, but one grain of the second would 
kill him as dead as a mackerel. That's 
an exaggerated case, but it will serve 
for an illustration. Don't you see how 
the Latin is a protection and a safeguard 
to the patient ? Prescriptions in Latin 
he can't read, and consequently doesn't 
try to remember. Now for a final rea- 
son. Latin is a language that is used 
by scientific men the world over, and 
no other language is. You can get 
Latin prescriptions filled in anycountr\' 
on the face of the earth where there is 
a drug store. We had a prescription 
come in here the other day which we 
had put up originally, and which had 
been stamped by druggists in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Constantinople, Cairo, and 
Calcutta. What good would an English 
prescription be in St. Petersburg ? ' ' 
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BOSTON ELECTRIC PARLOR GAME. 



AN BNTBRTAININQ, INSTRUCTIVE, AND 
AMUSING PARLOR QAMB. By electricity it 
asks and answers 720 questions on the following sub- 
jects: Biblical, Geogr^hical, Astronomical, Conun- 
drums, Capitals of Fordgn Countries; Distances from 
New York to all important cities; Distances from New 
York (by water) to Foreign Countries; Battles and 
Events, Names of the Presidents, etc., etc. Price, $3.50, 
express prepaid in the U. S. Send for descriptive circular. 

James S. Barron & Co., "^'«"v'o'S! **' 

Manufactorars sf and Dealers In Oeneral Electrical Sappllas. 



J 





For the opportunity of making its acqiiaintance*^ 
is what Mrs. SCATTERGOOD of the ALBANY 
SCHOOL of COOKERY aays of the 

IDEAL FOOD CUTTER. 

WOUR aenttmcnts will be the same after the first txiaL for we uy to you ainccrdy that it Is 
^ the best and most economical machine ever made tor chopping meats, vcgctaiblcs, cheese* 
and crackers, in fact, everything edible. It wlU chop fine or coarse, just as you with. 
It is 80 easy to r rerate and so easily cleaned and does its wotk ra well thatit Im a pleasure to use 
it. Its cutttngDsrts are STEEL — you know there Im nothing as good as steel for cutting— 
and all eqwsed parts are tinned to prevent rusting. 



01 

o 

m 

O 

o 
o 



$J 



/TA 17 A f^JJ We deliver without extra expense to any 
•^v IL/\V^Jn place within 300 m iles ofNew Yoric. 



** I use the Ideal Food Cutter in my New York and Brooklyn cooking schools. It 
U excellent.''— MRS. GESINE LEMC^iE. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co, 27 Murray Sticet, New Yoi^ 

The Ideal Cook Book Free Upon Application. 



C 

n 



COVER 
YOUR OWN 
UMBRELLA. 

Send ^ijoo for 25 or 26 inch 
Roof, ^1-25 for 27 or 28 inch 
(measure rib as above). Count 
outside ribs, and state if center 
rod is steel or wood. Money 
back if you want it, and we pay 
postage Illustrated booklet 
mailed free. 



You may have one or more of 
Retail. Write to us, suggesting a 
express, prepaid, an umbrella, sub 

THE JONES UMBREl 
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MOTHERS! 

Babies cannot be brought up in 
perfect cleanliness and comfort to 
themselves and you without using 

jilted Nursery Cloth 
Mattress Pads. 

They keep the mattress in good 
sanitary condition, and the crib or 
cradle dry and clean. 

SOLD IN ALL SIZES BY ALL 
DRY GOODS DEALERS. 

Excelsior Quilting Co. 

/5 LAIGHT STREET 
New York 



Children 

in school? Then you have 
often heard them complain 
of headache; have frequently 
noticed how they go about 
in a listless, indifferent way, 
haven't you? 

does grand things for such 
children. It brings a healthy 
color to their cheeks, 
strengthens their nerves, and 
gives them the vigor that be- 
longs to youth. All delicate 
children should take it. 

50c. and $t.ooj all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 



A Home Lunch 

A PRETTY home lunch given by a young 
girl may have the principal items pre- 
pared in the chafing dish. The lunch 
might begin with bouillon, served in cups. 
This, of course, should have been made in 
the kitchen. The first dish cooked on the 
table may be panned oysters or clams, served 
on toast. After this, the young hostess 
may broil lamb chops, or cook a dish of 
lobster or of creamed chicken, and with this 
a vegetable should be served. Should she 
desire, there may be a chafing dish at each 
end of the table, and while she prepares the 
meat dish, her vis-a-vis may curry tomatoes, 
or cream potatoes, or saute green peas. 

After this may come a cheese fondu. 
This is a mild and comparatively harmless 
form of Welsh rarebit, and is cooked in the 
inner vessel of the chafing dish over boil- 
ing water. To make it, put in a cupful of 
milk, a tablespoonful of butter, a scant 
cupful of fresh bread crumbs, and two cup- 
f uls of soft American cheese, grated. Add 
salt to taste, and a pinch of red pepper. 
Let all cook together, stirring often, until 
the cheese is melted and the ingredients well 
blended. Have ready two eggs beaten 
light, and stir these in very slowly. Cook 
two minutes after they go in, and serve. 

A chafing dish need not be an expensive 
luxury. Those made of nickel are excel- 
lent and cost from ^3 to ^5 apiece. Still 
cheaper dishes are made of agate iron and 
of block tin, and serve their purpose well. 
— Harper's Round Table. 



COUPON No. 449.— Scripture Texts and Phrases. 

See Prize Anagram, page 298, in Good House- 
keeping for December, 1899. 



Date 



Name 



Address 



Note. — Thi3 Coupon must be fully filled out 
and attached to the List of answers or it will not 
be considered in the award of prizes. 
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it's some question of expectant motherhood 
that's puzzling you, or you want advice about 
feeding the year-old baby — we tell it all. 

Each month you have articles from Mrs. 
Isabella McDonald Alden, *' Pansy," the well- 
known writer and author; from Elizabeth 
Robinson Scovil, author df"*** Preparation for 
Motherhood," "The Care of Children," etc.; 
from Mrs. Cornelia E. James, Superintendent 
Training School for Kindergartners, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ; and from a large number of promi- 
nent authors, editors, and physicians. 

Send ten cents for a copj if you have not seen one, 
or one dollar for one year. Address 

Trained 



Motherhood \ 



For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for their 
children while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child suf- 
fering and crying with pain of Cutting Teeth ? If 
so send at once and get a bottle of " Mrs. Wins- 
low's Soothing Syrup" for Children Teething. 
Its value is incalculable. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures 
diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, 
cures Wind Colic, softens the Gums, reduces 
Inflammation, and gives tone and energy to the 
whole system. " Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup " for Children Teething is pleasant to the 
taste and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States, and is for sale by all druggists 
throughout the world. Price, twenty-five cents 
a bottle. Be sure to ask for " Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 



150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 



4^%^/V%%^ 



'%^%^^^mm^^%^^%^%^%%^%/%r4 
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prank JesUe's Popular Mo^^^h 



has become a leader among the lo-cent magazines, 

and publishes the Best Literature and Art that 

money and energy can procure for 

to Cents a Copy 
$t.00 A Year. 

LItliographed Cover in Colocs Each Month. 

CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1899-1900: 

Rudyard Kiplinfj^ A. Conan Doyle 

Wm. Dean Howells Stephen Crane 

Joel Chandler Harris S. R. Crockett 

Ruth McEnery Stuart Rev. Dr. Henrv van Dyke 

Frank R Stockton "Josiah Allen's Wife *' 
Louise Chandler Moulton F. Hopkinson Smith 

Bret Harte Fi ank L. Stanton 

Eeerton Castle Wm. Hamilton Hayne 

Mary E. Wilkins Gen. Nelson A Miles 

Edf^ar Fawcett ftec. of the Navy Long 

Hezekiah Butterworth Gen. Wesley Merritt 

Mrs. Frank Leslie Walter Camp 

W. G. Van T. Sutphen Mrs. Rorer A. Pryor 

Joaquin Miller Sec. of the Treasury Gage 

Margaret E. Sangster Robert K Speer 

Will Carleton Mrs. John A. Lo«:an 

G. W. Steevens Mary A. Livermore 

Henry James Capt. Robert E. Lee 

5TAFP OP ARTISTS : Messrs. A. B. Wenzell. W. Gran, 
ville Smith, H. Chandler Christy, F. Luis Mora. H. M. 
Eaton, B. J. Rosenmeyer, Clifford Carlton C. H. Grun- 
wald, H. C. Edwards, Frank Adams, F. W. Read, and 
others. 



*jy^K^l<Xl Vf II^I y p„„^^ G^ Ho«8ek«c|A« h mentioned. 

'^ LITTLE SWEETHEARTS'* ART CALENDAR 

and FRANK LESLIES POPULAR MONTHLY one year 
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IL 



Silver 



IS THE FOUNDATION 
OP A QOOP 

photMkaIphic plate. 



#»»«»««»^#*»«»».*«»#"»»»» 



E^Lovell Plate 

contains all the silver that the emul- 
sion will carry. It is this that gives 
the plate 

Speed, Quality and Latitude, 

and our method of manufacture in- 
sures its being CLEAN. 



W»*"»«*<»—>» ■»«»%»»<■<■»»' 



For 15 -cents (stamps), to cover cost of pack- 
ing and shipping, we will deliver to you, 
carriage paid, a sample box of our new 
plates (4x5) with a booklet of interesting 
and valuable information for amateur pho- 
tographers. 

LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept G. New Rochelle, N. T. 



44 TTONESTY is the best policy." 
^ -■• Nobody contradicts it. Your 
dealer can get lamp-chimneys that 
almost never break from heat, or 
those that break continually. Which 
does he get ? Which do you get ? 

Macbeth' s ** pearl top'* and *' pearl 
glass'* are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some 
accident happens to them. 

Our " Index " describes all lamps and their ^ro^^ 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 

Macbeth, Pittsburgh. Pa. 



THE OLD R&LIA.BLS 

DIXON'S 

" Carburet of Iron " 

STOVE POLISH. 

Never turns red or rusts your stove. 
Jm. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 



Barlow's Indigo Blue. 

The Oldest and Best Wash Blue. 

For Sale by all Grocers. 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



ENTERPRISE 

Mwrt and Feod 
CHOPPER 



Unquestionably the most perfect, most conve- 
nient, most durable and most economical machine^ 
that has ever been made for chopping — 

Sausage and Mince Meat, Tripe, Suet, Hash, Hamburg Steak, 
Clams, Chicken and Lobster for Salad, Codfish, Cocoanut, 
Com for Fritters, Scrap Meat for Poultry, etc. 

Does notRrlnd or shred the food, but chops finely, evenly, rapidly. Our trade- 
mark BNTBRPRISB is on every machine. Prices: No. 6, 12.00; No. 10, Sa.00; 
No. 20, 15.00. Twenty-three other sizes and styles, for hand and power. ~ • - ■ 
all hardware dealers. Descriptive catalogue mailed f^ee. 

Send 4o in itamiM for the "ENTERPRISINO HOUfCRECPER' -900 reoipea. 
THl ■MTBRPRIse KiFO. OO, OF PA., 3d A Dauphin Sts., Phllad>lphla, Pa. 
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OiEATEST WARMTH, 
LEAST 




Brooklyn: 

Uoston: 

Philadelphia: 



SEND FDR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CAIAIOGUE 

f 16 NVest 23d St 
(. 1G6 Broadway. 

504 Fulton St. 

109 Tremont St. 

924 Chestnut St. 



AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 



Size. 
Inches. 



THE EASY WAY. ^° P^^**^' ^^^^ indexing. The only labor 
— — — — ^— required is cutting out the scrap. 

Library Edition, 204 pockets, half Morocco, $3.00. 

College " 120 " " " 2.00. 

Business " 72 " " Linen, i.oo. 

Household " 36 " Board Cover, .50. 

At all leading Stationers or sent prepaid on receipt of price. It 

costs 2 cents to secure sample pages of Perfect scrap book. 

The Perfect Scrap Book Co., Dept. H, 

No. 335 Broadway^ NEW YORK. 



Letters _ 

[Copied While Writing 

Keep a copy of all letters; no press ; no water ; no broRh ; 

no work. Any ink ; anv pen ; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon 

never smuts ; our clip holds paper firm. Write with no extra 

I pressure, and our Pen-Carbon Letter Book produces a per/et t 

I popy. Can be used anywhere. If your stationer does not keep 

lUl.^*^^^ for /r^* sample. Mention this paper. 

1 ^N-CARBOlT MANIFOLD (.0.. Deprz, 221 Canal Street. New York. 



Dinner Set Free 

(112 or 126 pieces, decorated or plain) 

or GOLD WATCH 

TKIlftb ^nli? 30 pounDe ot Sun^ 
Sim Cbop c:ea. 

S.-S. Chop is packed in One Pound Air- 
tip:ht Decorated Trade-Mark Tin Canis- 
ters to preserve the Fine. Rich, Delicate, 
Aromatic Flavor and Great Strength. 
Warranted to suit all tastes. If you 
want to test this Tea, send this "ad" 
and 15 cents, and we will mail you a V4 
lb. of S.-S. C. Tea.— Goorf Housekeeping. 

The Great American Tea Co. 

31 &33 Vcsey St.. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

P. O. BOX 2^*9. 



NEW TOURIST CAR LINE. 

Every Thursday at 3 o'clock p.m., a 
tourist car will leave the South Terminal 
station. Boston, Mass., for all points on and 
beyond the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway: St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Denver, Colorado, California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 

In addition to the regular porter, each 
car is accompanied by an intelligent, com- 
petent and courteous "courier," who will 
attend to the wants of passengers en route. 
This is an entirely new feature of tourist car 
service, and will be appreciated by families 
or by ladies traveling alone. Particular 
attention is paid to the care of children, 
who usually get weary on a long journey. 

These tourist cars are sleeping cars sup- 
plied with all the accessories necessar>' to 
make the journey comfortable and pleasant, 
and the berth rate (each berth will accom- 
modate two persons) is only $8.00 from 
Boston to California. Ask the nearest 
ticket agent for a tourist car folder, or 
address Chas. A. Brown, New England 
Passenger Agent. 369 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 



SALE ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS A YEAR. 

THE WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

They relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion and 
Too Hearty Eating; are a perfect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER* 
WANTED a case of bad healtli that KIPANS will not benefit! 
RIPANS, 10 for 5 cents, or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had 
of all druggists who are willing to sell a low-priced medicine at a 
moderate profit. They banish pain and prolong life. One inves 
relief. Accept no substitute. >fote the word RIP'A'NS on the 
packet. Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St 
New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimonials. 

^000 Ladies 

ARE NOW USING 

The Rushforth 
Hair Curling pW 

Will Curl, Crimp or Frirz 
the hair almost instantly with- / 
out heat or moisture, whether ' 
Jong or short. Small, compact 
and easily carried in the 
pocket, ready for use at any 
time or place. Complete set 
of SIX pins sent prepaid for 
i^c. Two sets for 25c. Sam- 
ple pin and agent's terms, 
4c. stamps. 

The Rufihrorth Pin To.. 




Box 20, Lawrence, Hsfw. 



$650 TO $1,200 A YEAR 

and women to travel and appomt agents ; salary *nu expenses guar- 
anteed and paid weekly. Send stamp for particulars. The Bell 



and all expenses 

^~'' ,' ^i'' " -—• -" paid reliable men 

and women to travel and appomt agents ; salary and expenses guar- 

anteed and paid weekly. Send stamp for '" ' — "" " " 

Company, Department E. 23, Philadelphia 
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BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 

DESSERT JELLT. 

SIMPLY DEUaOUS. 



I package of ^omangeloi 

1 pint boiling watet^ 

2 minutes' time— 
Nothing more. 




For young or old, there is 
nothing so satisfying as 

WHeatlet 

It is delicate, substantial 
and easily digested. Contains 
a larger percentage of nutri- 
ment than any other Break- 
fast Food. 

Sold hy most grocers everywhere. 
A booklet on Wheatlet mailed on request 

THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO.. LOCKPORT.N. Y. 




DUNHAMIS 
COCOANUT 



DELICIOUS 

DESSERTS. 

dlyDigiestible 

CENT PACKACE& 



|;"^*:y;Qg Qjf> of a beautiful r'atinorri';; 14x17 inches of tliefainuusSichel Madonna (see 
-^— 1'-^ 1- frontir."'-cce),fiven f."' I'l o;irrer:dcrs. 



See co'orcd pag^ in this magazine. 
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